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The  Reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following 
ERRATA. 


Page  60,  line  1,  for  "  could  "  read  **  would  ". 

66,  line  3,  wnit  "  and  ". 

161,  line  20,  for  "  planted*'  read  "  printed ". 

220,  line  5,  for  "  Egerton"  read  "  Egremont". 

327,  line  11,  /or  "  next  "  read  "  near  to  ". 


AT   HOME   AND    ABROAD, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  RUINS. 


"  Pleasures  are  few, — still  fewer  we  enjoy ; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy : 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill, 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still. 
If  seized  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains, 
What  is  it  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins  ?'* 

♦  YOUNG. 


The  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful, — the  sun  shone 
forth  in  unclouded  splendour, — the  soft  western  breeze 
gently  rippled  the  blue  bosom  of  the  lake, — and  but 
for  the  deep  autumnal  glow  which  painted  the  va- 
riegated woods,  the  aspect  of  nature  more  resembled 
June  than  November,  when  the  party,  which  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  and  Miss  De  Cardonnell,  the  Misses 
Wentworth,  Percival  Wentworth,  Mr.  Dormer  and 
his  sister.  Lord  Borodale,  and  Count  Waldemar, 
set  oiF  in  high  spirits,  some  on  horseback  and  some 
in  carriages,  to  visit  the  far  famed  ruined  monastery 
which   is   situated  in   a   deep,   narrow  vale,  and  se- 
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eluded  from  the  world  by  the  Furness  Hills  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  by  the  wild  tides  and  treacherons 
quicksands  of  the  Irish  Channel. 

Little  of  romance  appeared  to  be  in  the  minds,  and 
none  was  displayed  in  the  remarks,  of  any  of  the 
party,  excepting  a  few  futile  attempts  at  common- 
place sentimental  speeches  made  by  Louisa,  which 
the  wit,  gaiety,  and  good  taste  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
speedily  defeated. 

The  interesting  remains  of  the  monastery  were  mi- 
nutely examined  and  explored;  but  the  still  perceptible 
traces  of  the  luxuries  and  indulgences  which  the 
good  brotherhood  had  so  carefully  and  liberally  pro- 
vided for  themselves,  afforded  a  fund  of  amusement  to 
these  sarcastic  observers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  deer-park,  where  the  monks'*  fat  venison  was  fed, — 
the  ponds  and  stews  where  their  fine  fish  were  preserved, 
— the  immense  ovens  where  their  white  loaves  and  rich 
pasties  were  baked, — the  deep  cellars,  in  which  their 
choice  wines  were  stored, — the  ample  brewhouse, 
where  their  stout  ale  was  concocted, — the  extensive 
chase  of  hill  and  forest,  where  the  wild  boar,  and  the 
red  deer,  and  the  grouse  were  preserved  for  their  table 
and  their  sport, — the  fat  fields  which  grew  their  fine 
wheat  and  fed  their  stately  beeves, — the  healthful 
hills  where  browzed  their  delicious  mutton, — the  walled 
garden  which  ripened  their  choice  fruits,  all  afforded 
them  subjects  for  wit  and  satire. 

Elizabeth  had  left  the  rest  of  the   party,   in   or- 
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der  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  ruins,  and  Emily  soon 
after  followed,  with  the  same  intent ;  pertinaciously 
declining  the  attendance  of  any  of  the  gentlemen,  in 
order,  as  she  said,  to  take  her  view  without  interrup- 
tion. Count  Waldemar  felt  much  surprised  and 
rather  hurt  at  her  evident  anxiety  to  get  quit  of  him, 
especially  as  he  had  frequently  been  allowed  to  attend  her 
when  she  was  drawing,  without  the  smallest  opposition. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  having  satisfied  them- 
selves with  rambling,  proceeded  to  unpack  some  bas- 
kets of  provisions,  which  they  had  brought  for 
luncheon  ; — ^but  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  viands  had  disappeared  ! 
No  trace  of  the  purloiner  could  be  discovered ;  and 
how  the  baskets  could  have  been  found  in  the  secret 
place  where  they  had  been  deposited,  or  by  whom 
their  contents  had  been  abstracted,  amidst  these  lonely 
and  desolated  ruins ;  or  why  the  thief  had  taken  a 
share  only  and  left  a  part  behind,  remained  a  mystery 
which  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  solve. 

The  two  young  ladies  were  now  sought  for  in  order 
to  partake  of  the  remains  of  the  luncheon;  and 
Elizabeth,  who  was  soon  found,  promised  to  join  them 
herself  as  soon  as  her  sketch  was  finished ;  but  she  said 
that  Emily,  who  had  passed  her,  had  desired  her  to 
tell  them  that  she  would  return  when  done  draw- 
ing, and  to  beg  them  on  no  account  to  look  for  her,  as 
they  would  not  easily  succeed  in  finding  her,  and  she 
did  not  wish  to  be  distiurbed. 
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Count  Waldemar  and  Lord  Borodale  were,  how- 
ever, then  absent  in  search  of  her ;  but  in  vain  did 
they  explore  every  part  of  the  ruins  and  make  the  old 
walls  re-echo  with  her  name ;  no  answer  was  returned. 
They  were  recalled  from  the  ineffectual  search,  and 
told  of  her  message  ;  from  which  it  was  supposed  that 
she  had  gone  into  some  remote  part  of  the  interior  of 
these  very  extensive  ruins  and  would  return  at  her 
own  time. 

While  they  were  sitting  at  luncheon,  Percival  said, 
"  If  any  thing  could  call  back  the  spirits  of  those 
good  old  monks  whom  you  were  wishing  so  much  to 
see,  Louisa,  the  sight  of  all  these  good  things,  and 
above  all  of  these  bottles,  would  certainly  raise  them 
from  the  dead.  Methinks  even  now  I  behold  one  of 
them,  attired  in  his  long  floating  robes,  his  cowl  and 
scapulary,  with  a  rosary  by  his  side  and  sandals  upon 
his  feet,  emerge  from  under  that  dark  mass  of  hanging 
ivy,  which  shades  yon  ruined  archway.  Look !  he 
glides  onward,  and  like  Banquo's  ghost  he  sits 
down  with  us  at  the  banquet,  in  Emily's  empty 
place!" 

"  Good  Heavens,  Percival !  you  are  enough  to 
frighten  one  to  death,"  exclaimed  Louisa. 

"  Frighten  you  !  Why  you  have  never  ceased  wish- 
ing to  see  one  of  the  venerable  fathers,"  said  Perci- 
val. "  And  indeed  an  hour's  tete  a  tete  with  the 
ghost  of  an  old  Benedictine  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
particularly  amusing." 
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"  To  have  had  any  chance  of  such  a  rencontre," 
said  Count  Waldemar,  "  we  should  have 

* —  Come  all  alone,  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
And  watched  the  grey  towers  by  the  moon's  trembling  light.* 

Then  perhaps  the  shade  of  some  mitred  abbot  or 
lordly  monk  might  have  appeared  to  us — "' 

"  If  I  thought  so,  I  would  certainly  stay  till  the 
moon  rose,"  said  Percival,  "  but  I  should  like  best  to 
see  the  whole  fraternity  of  the  old  monks  at  their 
supper; — what  a  goodly  company  of  portly  rubicund 
ghosts  they  would  make  !" 

"  And  I  should  like  best  to  see  them  mounted,  with 
hawk  and  hound,  and  jovial  horn,  following  the  chase 
and  making  the  forest  echoes  ring,"  said  Count  Wal- 
demar. 

"  The  monks  of  Furness  were  undeniably  in  the 
habit  of  hunting,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell. 

"  So  also  were  many  of  the  Italian  monks  in  ancient 
days,  as  well  as  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals,"  said  Count 
Waldemar. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lord  Borodale,  "  if  these  Furness 
Fathers  went  out  a  hunting  with  their  long  white 
woollen  gowns,  and  bare  legs,  and  sandalled  feet,  and 
large  umbrella-brimmed  hats,  such  as  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Italian  monks  wear  ?  What  extra- 
ordinary figures  they  must  have  cut  following  the 
hounds !" 

"  Conceive  the  effect  of  a  field  of  Franciscans  or 
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Dominicans,  with  long  beards,  on  horseback,  setting 
up  the  view  holloa  !"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  The  monks  of  Furness  did  worse  deeds  than 
hunting,*"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell.  "  If  tradition 
tells  truth,  many  a  foul  crime  is  said  to  have  stained 
these  walls,  which  ought  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
the  practice  of  piety  and  Christian  charity.  The 
Black  Abbot  of  Furness  is  even  to  this  day  the  bug- 
bear of  the  superstitious  peasantry.  The  gray-headed 
cottager  still  by  his  winter  hearth  tells  the  legendary 
tales  of  murder  and  dark  imprisonment  which  popular 
tradition  has  affixed  to  these  ruined  vaults ;  and  I 
much  doubt  that  the  Lancashire  clown  could  be  found 
bold  enough  to  traverse  the  abbey  after  dark." 

"  The  old  man  who  lives  in  that  cottage  outside 
the  walls,"  said  Lord  Borodale,  "  has  just  been  telling 
me  fearful  tales  of  the  mysterious  noises  that  have  been 
heard  of  late  after  midnight,  and  of  the  apparition  of 
a  man,  which  nightly  haunts  these  ruins,  and  which  he 
declares  he  beheld  only  yesterday  at  dusk." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  "  that  beautiful 
mouldering  archway  down  in  the  hollow  has  been  al- 
ways said  to  be  haunted  by  the  tall  spectre  of  a  man 
dressed  in  long  dark  flowing  garments — " 

"  By  Heavens  !  there  is  the  very  figure  !"  exclaimed 
Count  Waldemar,  starting  up  in  surprise.  "  He 
crossed  in  the  deep  shade  of  that  archway.  Did  you 
not  see  him  .^" 
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"  No,  I  saw  nothing.  But  I  was  not  looking  at 
the  arch." 

"  Nor  I."  "  Nor  I."  "  Nor  I,"  repeated  every 
one. 

But  Count  Waldemar,  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, had  instantly  sprung  forward  towards  the  arch, 
and  was  already  out  of  sight  among  the  ruins.  The 
other  gentlemen  followed  him  more  leisurely ;  but 
finding  no  trace  either  of  him  or  of  the  real  or  ima- 
ginary figure  of  which  he  was  in  pursuit,  they  soon  re- 
turned. Count  Waldemar  also  returned  in  a  short 
time  from  his  ineffectual  search,  and  took  with  good 
grace  the  raillery  and  jests  with  which  he  was  assailed, 
upon  the  visionary  apparition  which  his  fancy  had 
conjured  up. 

"  I  believe  it  was  no  vision  or  apparition,"  said 
Count  Waldemar,  "but  a  real  man  of  flesh  and 
blood ;  for  I  could  distinctly  see  the  traces  where 
some  one  had  forced  his  way  violently  through  the 
bushes  and  long  tangled  weeds ;  but  where  or  how 
he  disappeared,  I  cannot  conceive." 

"  What  was  the  figure  like.? — A  monk,  I  suppose," 
asked  Percival. 

"  No ;  a  tall  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak." 

"  The  spectre  exactly  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Boro- 
dale.  "  The  exact  description  of  the  very  appa- 
rition that  the  poor  old  man,  as  he  shook  with  fear, 
told  me  had  appeared  to  him  last  night.  Now  then, 
since  you  have  beheld  it,  Waldemar,  the  belief  in  the 
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Spectre  of  the  Abbey,  will  receive '  confirmation  strong 
as  proof  of  holy  writ."*  "*' 

"  It  was  a  spectre  with  good  thews  and  sinews, 
then,''  said  Count  Waldemar,  laughing. 

A  scream  from  a  distant  part  of  the  ruin  at  this 
moment  interrupted  him. 

The  name  of  Miss  De  Cardonnell  involuntarily 
broke  from  Count  Waldemar's  lips,  as  he  sprung  for- 
ward at  the  fearful  sound  ;  and  he  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest,  when  he  met  Elizabeth,  pale  and  trembling, 
flying  wildly  from  the  ruin,  with  her  head  turned 
back,  as  if  dreading  pursuit,  and  heedless  of  the  scat- 
tered leaves  of  her  drawing  portfolio,  which  were  fly- 
ing along  the  path.  Breathlessly  she  exclaimed  that 
she  had  escaped  from  an  assassin. 

"  And  Miss  De  Cardonnell !  where  is  she  .^"  ex- 
claimed Count  Waldemar,  in  an  agony  of  alarm. 

"  I  have  never  seen  her,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth ; 
"  God  grant  she  is  not  murdered,  for  the  villain  aimed 
at  my  life  !" 

Count  Waldemar  darted  forward  with  the  speed  of 
light.  He  searched  the  ruins  in  every  part,  making 
the  mouldering  arches  re-echo  with  her  name.  No 
answer  was  returned,  and  the  most  horrible  apprehen- 
sions harrowed  up  his  soul.  All  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  dispersed  in  various  directions,  seeking  her,  but 
in  vain.  At  last,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  in- 
terior, he  thought  he  heard  the  low,  indistinct  murmur 
of  voices. — He  listened. — He  was  convinced  he  was 
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not  mistaken,  and  springing  over  the  loose  stones  and 
rubbish  of  a  fallen  arch,  which  would  have  interrupted 
the  passage  of  any  one  less  alert,  he  made  his  way 
towards  the  sound.  But  a  broken  wall,  formerly  one 
of  the  main  interior  partitions  of  the  lofty  building, 
and  so  high  as  to  be  wholly  impassable,  still  divided 
him  from  the  speakers.  He  could  however  hear  their 
voices  ;  and  it  was  a  man's  voice  which  ceased  speak- 
ing just  as  he  reached  this  barrier.  To  his  inexpres- 
sible amazement,  he  heard  the  enchanting  tones  of 
Emily's  well  known  voice  reply  in  these  words : — 

"I  do  promise.  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow  at 
dusk  in  the  summer-house  in  the  wood.  Now  conceal 
yourself.  They  are  in  search  of  me,  and  you  will  be 
discovered."  As  she  spoke,  she  was  apparently  walk- 
ing away  in  the  opposite  direction ;  for  the  sound  of 
her  voice  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  Count  Wal- 
demar  could  not  distinguish  what  her  companion  said 
in  reply  ;  but  that  they  were  the  tones  of  a  male  voice, 
he  was  perfectly  certain. 

For  some  moments  Count  Waldemar  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot  as  if  petrified.  His  senses  seemed  stunned 
with  the  shock  of  hearing  the  idolized  being  of  his 
fondest  affections  thus  deliberately  make  an  assigna- 
tion to  meet  a  man  clandestinely  at  dusk,  in  a  spot 
the  most  secluded  and  remote  from  her  father's  house. 
And  who  could  he  be,  who  under  circumstances  so  am- 
biguous lurked  in  concealment  amidst  these  ruins, 
and  with  whom  she  thus  held  hidden  communion,  and 
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thus  voluntarily  promised  to  meet  alone  by  night,  al- 
though she  was  afraid  of  his  being  discovered  even  by 
her  most  intimate  friends  ? 

Lost  in  these  thoughts,  he  mechanically  turned 
away,  and  was  slowly  walking  back,  when  he  met  Mrs. 
De  Cardonnell,  attended  by  several  of  the  party, 
hurrying  forward  in  dreadful  alarm. 

"  O  Count !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  "  I 
see  but  too  well  by  your  countenance,  that  there  are  no 
tidings, — no  hope  !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  exclaimed,  recollecting 
himself.  "  She  is  safe.  Miss  De  Cardonnell  is  per- 
fectly safe." 

"  God  be  thanked!"  exclaimed  her  transported 
mother.     "  But  where  is  she  then  ?" 

"  She — she  is  coming  round  by  the  other  side  of 
the  abbey,  I  believe,"  said  Count  Waldemar.  "  She 
is  safe,  however." 

"  And  if  she  is  safe,  what  can  have  happened  to 
you.  Count  .P"  said  Percival  Wentworth.  "  Have  you 
seen  the  ghost  again  ?  Never  did  I  behold  a  counte- 
nance of  such  consternation !" 

"  O !  some  dreadful  accident  has  befallen  Emily, 
and  you  seek  to  conceal  it  from  me,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
De  Cardonnell.  "  For  mercy's  sake  tell  me  the 
truth !" 

The  extraordinary  circumstance  of  his  coming  back 
alone,  instead  of  attending  Emily  to  protect  her  in  a 
moment  of  danger,  now  struck  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell 
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for  the  first  time;  and  conjoined  with  his  altered 
countenance,  it  so  powerfully  excited  her  fears,  that 
Count  Waldemar's  reiterated  assurances  could  scarcely 
calm  them. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ?**'  she  impatiently  inquired. 

"  I  have  ascertained  her  safety,  at  least,"  said 
Count  Waldemar,  "  and  here  she  comes." 

Emily,  who  had  been  obliged  to  make  a^rcuit 
round  the  ruins  to  gain  this  spot,  now  appeared,  and 
was  surrounded  with  congratulations  and  inquiries, 
while,  not  in  the  least  understanding  the  cause,  she 
turned  from  one  person  to  another  bewildered  with  as- 
tonishment, as  if  to  ask  explanation. 

"  O  Emily  !  in  what  dreadful  alarm  have  we  been 
thrown  on  your  account !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Car- 
donnell.     "  Had  not  Count  Waldemar  brought  us  in-' 
telligence  of  your  safety " 

"  My  safety ! — Count  Waldemar ! — But  I  never  saw 
him  !" 

Emily's  eyes  met  those  of  Count  Waldemar,  and 
she  coloured  deeply  as  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  said, 
''  How  very  strange !  And  yet  he  brought  us  the 
blessed  assurance  of  your  safety,  for  which  I  thank 
Heaven." 

"  Ah  !  thank  Heaven,  Emily  !"  exclaimed  Percival, 
laughing,  "  that  you  have  escaped  the  hands  of  this 
bloody  minded  robber  and  murderer." 

"  Murderer  !"  exclaimed  Emily. 

"  Yes;    a  most  formidable  assassin,    armed  with 
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pistols  and  daggers,  who  wanted  to  shoot  Elizabeth. 
Did  you  not  see  him  ?*" 

"  I  saw  no  such  person." 

"  Did  you  see  no  one  P'"*  inquired  Count  Waldemar, 
significantly. 

"  I  saw  a  man,  certainly,"  said  Emily,  with  some 
embarrassment,  "  but  his  intentions  seemed  most  pa- 
cific." 

''  I  dare  say  they  were,"  thought  Count  Wal- 
demar. 

"  How  do  you  know  they  were  so  pacific  .^"  said 
Elizabeth.     "  What  was  he  doing .?" 

"  Doing  ?     Nothing." 

"  Did  he  speak  to  you .?"  asked  Count  Waldemar. 

"  He  did,"  said  Emily,  with  some  embarrassment ; 
"  but  he  spoke  civilly." 

"  Very  civilly,  I  dare  say,"  thought  Count  Wal- 
demar. 

"  Well,  Elizabeth,  what  did  you  see  after  all .?" 
asked  Percival.     "  Do  explain  !" 

"  I  was  intent  upon  taking  my  sketch,"  said  Eli- 
zabeth, "  and  certainly  never  thinking  either  of  rob- 
bers or  murderers,  when  I  heard  a  slight  noise ;  and 
looking  round,  I  saw  a  man  lurking  behind  a  broken 
buttress,  and  grasping  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  with  which 
he  appeared  to  be  taking  deliberate  aim  at  me." 

"  My  dear  EHzabeth  !"  exclaimed  Emily,  "  I  dare 
say  he  was  only  shooting  the  owls." 

A  general  laugh  followed   this  remark,    in  which 
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Elizabeth  good  humouredly  joined  ;  but  she  still  as- 
serted the  fact. 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  a  pistol  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a 
short  gun,"  said  Percival,  "  and  he  was  really  out 
shooting.'" 

"  Or  perhaps  it  was  a  prospect  glass,  which  he 
was  levelling  at  the  prospect,  instead  of  you,"  said 
Emily. 

"  O  no,  no  !  it  was  a  pistol  indeed  !  And  he  had 
another  stuck  in  his  belt ;  and  I  think  I  saw  a  short 
sword  by  his  side,  concealed  beneath  the  long  cloak 
which  enveloped  his  person." 

*'  A  cloak  !  then  he  must  have  been  the  identical 
man  I  saw  cross  the  archway,"  exclaimed  Count  Wal- 
demar. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  it  was  the  Spectre  of  the  Abbey 
which  has  appeared  to  you  both,"  exclaimed  Percival, 
laughing ;  ''  that  is  his  identical  costume." 

"  It  was  no  spectre,  it  was  a  man,"  said  Elizabeth ; 
"  and  his  whole  dress  and  appearance  were  singular  and 
striking  in  the  extreme.  He  wore  a  broad  brimmed 
black  hat,  slouched  over  his  brows,  and  his  large 
black  eyes  shone  fiercely  out  from  beneath  bushy  eye- 
brows, while  immense  mustachios  concealed  the  lower 
part  of  his  face." 

"  What  a  ruffian  !"  exclaimed  Louisa,  shuddering. 

"  No,  he  was  not  a  ruffian, — at  least  not  an  ignoble 
looking  ruffian.  There  was  a  lofty  bearing  about  him 
which  marked  that  he  was  no  miscreant.     There  was 
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something  foreign,  or  perhaps  Jewish  about  his  fea- 
tures ;  but  he  was  taller,  bolder,  and  more  daring 
looking  than  a  Jew."" 

"  I  dare  say,**'  said  Percival,  "  he  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  itinerant  Jew  pedler,  with  black  eyes 
and  black  beard,  and  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  and  an  old 
travelling  cloak.  I  think  I  have  seen  such  a  fellow 
going  about  lately.*" 

"  If  he  had  been  a  Jew  pedler,  he  would  have 
sought  rather  to  have  exhibited  his  wares  than  to 
have  concealed  himself,'"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  But  no  doubt  he  stole  our  luncheon,  and  so  he 
was  afraid  of  being  detected,"'  said  Percival. 

"  Let  us  search  the  ruins  and  try  to  find  him  at 
least,"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  You  will  not  find  him,'"  said  Emily,  hastily  and 
unguardedly. 

Count  Waldemar's  penetrating  eye  turned  quick 
upon  her,  and  she  coloured  the  deepest  scarlet. 

"  By  all  means  let  us  hunt  him  out,"  said  Per- 
cival, and  the  search  began. 

But  as  Emily  had  predicted,  although  every  visible 
hole  and  corner  of  the  extensive  ruins  were  diligently 
searched,  no  stranger  whatever  was  discovered. 

Count  Waldemar  was  even  inclined  to  suspect  that 
Miss  De  Cardonnell  had  expected  to  meet  this  man 
there,  both  from  the  message  she  had  left  to  prevent 
any  one  from  seeking  her,  and  from  the  determined 
manner  in  which  she  had  declined  his  attendance,  al- 
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though  he  had  often  been  with  her  before  while  she  was 
taking  sketches.  At  all  events  it  was  clear  that  her  time 
had  been  chiefly  devoted  to  this  unknown ;  because, 
although  she  usually  took  sketches  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  she  had  made  but  very  little  progress  to-day 
in  the  view  of  the  interior  of  the  abbey  which  she  had 
begun. 

During  their  ride  home,  Count  Waldemar  was 
grave,  silent,  and  melancholy,  Miss  De  Cardonnell 
seemed  absorbed  in  thought,  Elizabeth  had  not  yet 
recovered  her  fright,  nor  the  rest  of  the  party  their 
wonder.  All  were  tired  and  stupid  ;  and  this  party  of 
pleasure  turned  out,  like  that  of  many  others,  a  very 
dull  and  heavy  affair  indeed. 

The  moment  Emily  dismounted  from  her  horse  at 
the  door  of  Coniston  Hall,  after  exchanging  a  whisper 
with  her  mother,  she  approached  Count  Waldemar 
with  some  degree  of  embarrassment  and  timidity,  and 
begged  to  speak  with  him  in  private.  His  surprise 
was  depicted  on  his  countenance.  "  I  have  a  favour 
to  ask  of  you,"  she  said;  and  the  "  eloquent  blood '^ 
rushed  over  her  beautiful  cheeks  as  she  spoke.  His 
heart  bounded  for  a  moment  with  wild  emotion,  but  it 
was  almost  instantly  checked  by  the  idea  that  this  fa- 
vour she  was  going  to  ask  was  to  beg  him  to  keep  se- 
cret her  interview  with  the  unknown,  which  she  must 
have  suspected  that  he  had  discovered.  His  belief 
was  confirmed  by  her  immediately  observing, — "  But 
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in  the  first  place  I  must  beg  of  you  to  preserve  the 
strictest  secresy." 

Count  Waldemar^s  countenance  changed.  He 
proudly  assured  her  that  she  might  depend  upon  his 
secresy,  adding  that  he  believed  he  could  spare  her 
the  trouble  of  further  explanation,  as  he  perfectly  un- 
derstood and  would  implicitly  obey  her  wishes. 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  that  you  can  understand 
what  is  the  nature  of  my  request,  Count  Waldemar," 
said  Emily,  with  a  dignity  that  well  became  her,  as  a 
still  deeper  blush, — the  blush  of  offended  pride, — 
lighted  up  her  face,  and  her  eye  proudly  met  his, 
"  unless  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  attend  to  me  for  a 
few  minutes.  I  want  your  advice  and  assistance. 
But  my  mother  is  waiting  for  us  in  her  boudoir,  and 
if  you  will  accompany  me  there,  you  shall  hear  all." 

How  Count  Waldemar's  thoughts  and  feelings 
changed  at  these  words  !  Her  mother  then  was  in 
her  confidence,  and  all  must  be  right !  How  he  re- 
proached himself  for  having  for  a  moment  doubted 
it! 

Elizabeth,  for  whom  she  had  apparently  been  wait- 
ing, at  this  moment  rode  up  to  the  door ;  and  Emily, 
taking  her  by  the  arm,  led  her  up  stairs  to  Mrs. 
De  CardonnelPs  private  sitting-room,  followed  by 
Count  Waldemar. 

"  O,  mamma !''  said  Emily,  the  moment  she  had 
closed  the  door.    "  It  was  the  poor  Chevalier  Mont- 
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auban  whom  I  saw  in  the  abbey  to-day.  He  and 
another  French  prisoner,  his  companion,  escaped  from 
the  Depot  at  Brayness  two  days  ago,  and  they  have 
been  lurking  ever  since  amongst  the  ruins.  The  Che- 
vaher,  from  his  place  of  concealment,  saw  me  wan- 
dering with  the  rest  of  the  party  this  morning,  and 
when  I  was  a  little  behind  the  others,  he  dexterously 
contrived  to  throw  at  my  feet  a  pebble,  wrapped 
round  with  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  written 
with  a  pencil  his  request  that  I  would  meet  him 
alone,  for  he  was  in  great  distress.  I  knew,  mamma, 
that  you  were  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  ruins,  so 
that  there  was  no  time  for  me  to  go  in  search  of  you, 
but  I  easily  got  away  from  the  rest  of  the  party, 
under  pretence  of  sketching.  I  found  that  the  poor 
Chevalier  and  his  companion  were  almost  perishing  < 
with  hunger,  and  I  made  away  with  great  part  of  the 
provisions  intended  for  our  luncheon,  to  supply  their 
wants.  Whilst  he  was  speaking  to  me,  his  companion 
was  keeping  watch,  concealed  in  a  recess  of  a  broken 
buttress,  lest  any  of  the  police  officers,  who  have  been 
frequently  here  searching  the  ruins  for  them,  should 
come  upon  us.  It  was  he  you  saw,  Elizabeth,  and 
certainly  he  was  armed,  but  I  am  quite  sure  he  had 
no  intention  of  shooting  you.*" 

"And  was  it  the  Chevalier  Montauban  whom  I 
saw  vanish  so  mysteriously.''"  asked  Count  Walde- 
mar. 

"  No  ;  it  was  his  companion.     The  Chevalier  had 

VOL.  II.  c 
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sent  him  to  keep  watch,  and  he  crossed  the  archway, 
not  knowing  your  party  was  in  sight.  He  was  so 
closely  pursued,  that  he  was  obliged  to  drop  down 
into  a  vault  where  they  have  sheltered  themselves  by 
night  or  when  the  ruins  have  been  searched  for  them ; 
and  the  entrance  to  it,  which  is  only  a  large  hole,  is 
so  artfully  concealed  by  long  tangled  weeds  and 
bushes  and  stones,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dis- 
cover it.  A  subterranean  way  leads  from  this  vault 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  abbey,  and  by  that  means 
the  Frenchman  gained  the  post  from  which  he  could 
command  a  view  over  the  whole  ruins,  and  where  an 
accidental  glimpse  of  his  figure  alarmed  Elizabeth  so 
much." 

Emily  then  proceeded  to  relate,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  strict  confinement  in  which  the  Chevalier  had 
been  kept  at  Brayness,  yet  as  he  was  allowed  to  receive 
visitors  in  his  prison,  he  had  by  this  means  contrived 
to  make  an  agreement  with  the  master  of  a  small 
smuggling  vessel  which  frequents  the  coast,  to  lay  off 
for  them,  and  to  send  his  boat  on  shore  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  bring  them  away.  The  Chevalier  had, 
however,  advanced  to  the  smugglers  a  sum  of  money 
in  part  payment ;  and  whether  they  had  determined 
to  make  off  with  what  they  had  already  obtained,  or 
whether,  as  he  suspected,  they  had  been  surprised  and 
driven  off  by  some  myrmidons  of  the  revenue  office, 
he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Certain  it  was  that 
no  boat  was  to  be  found  at  the  appointed  time  and 
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place,  when  Montauban  and  his  companion  had  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  prison,  which  they  eiFected 
by  taking  out  the  bars  of  their  window  by  means  of 
aquafortis  and  iron  files,  and  then,  by  twisting  their 
torn  up  bla"nkets  into  ropes  of  sufficient  strength,  they 
lowered  themselves  into  the  deserted  street  and  got  off. 
After  waiting  and  watching  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night  upon  the  solitary  sands,  drenched  by  the 
driving  rain,  Montauban  and  his  companion  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  at  dawn  among  the  ruins  of 
Furness,  or  return  to  prison,  a  fate  to  which  they  pre- 
ferred even  death  itself.  They  had  formerly  discovered 
a  dungeon  or  vault  beneath  the  ruins,  where  they  now 
hoped  to  elude  discovery,  and  in  it  they  hid  themselves. 
Night  after  night  did  they  repair  to  the  wild  and  lonely 
sands,  in  hopes  the  smi^glers"*  boat  would  at  last  appear; 
but  in  vain  did  thejf  strain  their  wearied  eyes  over  the 
misty  deep, — in  vain  did  their  excited  fancy  mock  them 
with  delusive  hopes  that  they  saw  the  dark  speck  on  the 
distantwave,  or  heard  the  faint  splasn^f  an  approaching 
oar.  No  succour  came ;  and  disappointed,  disheartened, 
and  exhausted,  at  dawn  they  returned  to  their  wretched 
covert,  without  food,  without  rest,  without  shelter; 
hunted  like  beasts  of  prey, — for  often  from  their  dun- 
geon they  heard  their  pursuers  close  to  them,  search- 
ing after  and  execrating  them.  Their  situation  was 
indeed  truly  pitiable.  Still  the  Chevalier  thought  it 
possible  that  the  smugglers'  schooner  was  still  hiying 
off  for  them  ;  and  if  he  and  his  companion  could  ob- 
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tain  any  disguise,  he  would  hire  a  boat  and  endeavour 
to  reach  the  vessel.  If  they  should  fail  in  this,  they 
would  then  try  to  make  their  way,  chiefly  travelling 
by  night,  to  the  nearest  sea-port  from  whence  they 
might  find  a  vessel  ready  to  sail  to  some  port  of  the 
continent. 

Emily  added  that  the  Chevalier  had  gathered  from 
the  conversation  among  the  police  officers  which  he 
had  overheard  from  his  vault,  that  it  is  now  believed 
they  have  escaped,  therefore  the  hue  and  cry  after 
them  must  be  much  abated.  Still,  as  he  finds  that  a 
minute  description  of  their  persons  and  dresses  have 
been  advertised,  and  a  high  reward  offered  for  their 
apprehension,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  disguises,  as 
they  would  inevitably  be  instantly  taken  up  if  they 
shewed  themselves  in  their  present  attire. 

"  In  this  dilemma,"  continued  Emily,  "  the  poor 
Chevalier  so  earnestly  implored  me  to  procure  any, 
the  meanest  habiliments,  as  a  disguise  for  himself  and 
his  companion,  that  I  could  not  resist  his  entreaties 
and  his  distress ;  and  I  agreed,  perhaps  imprudent- 
ly, to  meet  them  to-morrow  night  at  the  little  sum- 
mer-house in  the  wood,  with  some  disguise,  unless 
— (and  she  looked  at  Count  Waldemar) — unless  I 
could  procure  some  better  substitute.  But  I  promised 
to  keep  their  secret  from  all  but  you,  mamma,  and 
Count  Waldemar,  whose  advice  and  assistance  I 
thought  would  be  of  the  most  essential  service  to 
them,  as  he  knows  the  continent  so  well.     However," 
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she  added,  smiling  at  Elizabeth,  "  I  have  been  obliged 
to  take  Elizabeth  into  our  counsels,  lest  her  report  of 
the  robber  and  assassin  whom  she  saw  in  the  ruins 
should  Idad  to  their  discovery.  The  Chevalier  is  most 
anxious  that  the  rest  of  the  party  should  be  ignorant  of 
his  retreat,  both  because  he  is  afraid  that  they  might 
•not  think  themselves  justified  in  conniving  at  the 
escape  of  prisoners,  and  in  order  that  if  questioned, 
they  may  be  able  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  it.'"* 

It%ay  be  imagined  with  what  shame  and  self-re- 
proach Count  Waldemar  listened  to  this  simple  narra- 
^tive,  and  learnt  how  unfounded  had  been  his  sus- 
J^icions.  His  looks  shewed  his  feelings,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  refrained  from  pouring  them  forth  in 
words.  But  Emily  quitting  the  room  with  Elizabeth, 
resigned  the  further  arrangement  of  the  affair  to  her* 
mother  and  to  him  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  counsel  required  of  him  by  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell  respecting  the  most  feasible  plan  for  the 
escape  of  the  fugitives ;  which  he  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  arrange,  and  aftgrwards  most  successfully  car- 
ried into  execution. 

"  And  I  suspect,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  after 
the  plan  which  Count  Waldemar  proposed  had  been 
talked  over,  "  that  there  is  another  requisite  which 
the  poor  Chevalier  requires  for  his  escape,  though  he 
might  be  too  proud  to  name  it,  and  that  is  money. 
Will  you  gi^  him  thjs,  my  dear  Count .?" 

"  No,  no,''  said  the  Cottnt,  d^iplining  the  purse  very 
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politely,  but  most  decidedly,  "  trust  it  all  to  me.  And 
now  tell  me  who  is  this  very  interesting  chevalier  ?  I 
remember  your  once  mentioning  him,  although  I  am 
ashamed  to  say*I  have  forgotten  the  particulars.*" 

He  learnt  from  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  that  the  Che- 
valier Montauban  was  a  French  medical  officer,  of 
high  scientific  acquirements,  who  had  been  included 
in  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  in  the  double 
capacity  of  a  savant  and  a  surgeon.  He  had  been 
left  in  Egypt  after  Buonaparte's  departure,  and  after 
innumerable  perils  and  many  an  extraordinary  exer- 
cise of  courage  and  ingenuity,  he  had  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape  to  Smyrna;  but  in  returning^ 
from  thence  to  Marseilles,  the  vessel  had  been  cap- 
tured by  a  British  cruizer,  and  he  had  been  brought 
a  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  had  been  detained 
several  years. 

It  was  little  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  however, 
since  he  had  been  stationed  on  parole  at  Br^yness, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  other  French  officers, 
among  whom  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  a  gentleman ;  consequently  he  was 
much  noticed  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  families,* 
especially  by  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  who  found  his  so- 
ciety peculiarly  entertaining,  from  his  good  breeding, 
his  varied,  extensive,  and  accurate  information,  his  in- 
genuity and  talents,  and  his  unfailing  flow  of  wit  and 
humour.  He  was  an  incomparable  comic  actor ;  and  in 
order  to  relieve  the  tedious;  hours  of  captivity,  he  se-    .^ 
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l^ted  from  among  his  compatriots  an  amateur  com- 
pany of  performers,  and  having,  with  true  French 
ingenuity,  fitted  up  a  barn  very  tastefully  as  a  theatre, 
they  acted  French  plays  in  it  with  inimitable  spirit 
and  talent.  Their  performances  were  of  course 
attended  by  all  the  French  pris^^ners  on  parole  and 
by  a  considerable  number  of  English  from  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  whom  they  invited  to  see  them. 
These  representations  proved  so  amusing,  that  Mrs. 
De  Cardonnell  and  Emily  rarely  missed  one,  and 
even  Mr.  Wentworth's  family  and  many  others  from 
considerable  distances,  occasionally  came  to  see  them  ; 
so  that  their  little  salle  de  spectacle  overflowed 
with  a  distinguished  audience.  This  alarmed  the 
prejudices  of  Sir  Reginald  Rusland  to  so  absurd 
a  degree,  that  he  actually  made  a  formal  represent-* 
ation  to.  the  English  government  of  the  dangers 
of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  French  prisoners 
among  the  English,  and  of  the  insidious  designs 
which  were  masked  under  these  plays  and  frivo- 
lities; and  in  consequence  a  formal  official  state 
order  arrived  for  the  suppression  of  these  proverbes 
and  vaudevilles  * ;  and  for  the  strict  confinement  of 
the  Frenchmen  within  their  prescribed  bounds,  which 

*  This  circumstance  and  the  consequent  prohibition  of  the  plays 
Avhich  the  poor  French  prisoners  acted  for  their  amusement,  actually 
took  place  at  a  smaU  town  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  during  the  lat-e 
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only  extended  one  mile  beyond  the  town ;  a  rule  which  hiad 
never  been  rigidly  enforced,  as  it  did  not  appear  there 
could  be  any  harm  in  allowing  them  to  take  a  longer 
walk.  Neither  had  this  indulgence  in  any  one  instance 
been  abused.  But  henceforth  they  were  not  to  pass 
the  first  milestone  !  ^Thus  from  healthful  \^alks,  from 
climbing  the  heathy  hills,  or  wandering  over  the  old 
ruins  of  Furness,  or  fishing  in  the  quiet  brooks ; — from 
rural  pleasures,  or  social  visits,  or  innocent  recreation, — 
they  were  quite  cut  off  I  The  cruelty  of  this  wanton 
act  of  tyranny,  in  thus  at  once  depriving  them  of 
their  customary  walks,  and  of  the  harmless  amusement 
of  acting  plays,  the  sole  diversion  which  had  beguiled 
their  long  and  dreary  exile ;  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion, not  only  among  the  French  prisoners  themselves, 
but  among  all  the  liberal  English  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. As  for  the  Chevalier  Montauban,  such  was  his 
indignation  that  he  immediately  formally  retracted 
his  parole,  and  avowed  his  resolution  to  escape  if  pos- 
sible. He  was  consequently  confined  a  close  prisoner 
in  the  common  gaol  of  the  town,  with  another  of  his 
companions  who  followed  his  example.  Since  that 
period,  which  was  about  the  end  of  the  preceding 
August,  his  visits  to  Coniston  Hall  had  of  course  ne- 
cessarily been  discontinued ;  and  neither  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell  nor  Emily  had  ever  seen  him,  although 
the  former  had  frequently  sent  him  books,  flowers,  fruit, 
game,  and  many  other  alleviations  of  his  confinement. 
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Mrs.   De  Cardonnell  now  expressed  great  anxiety  "^ 
that  he  should  succeed  in  making  his  escape. 

Count  Waldemar  with  alacrity  undertook  the  en-  ^ 
terprise,  not  the  less  ardently,  perhaps,  because  it 
was  to  obey  Emily's  wishes.  He  himself,  aided  by 
his  old  confidential  servant  Ulric,  made  every  pre- 
paration for  the  flight  of  the  fugitives,  and  feet  them 
at  the  appointed  place,  the  summer-house  in  the  ^ 
wood,  the  following  evening,  with  dresses  which  ef- 
fectually disguised  their  appearance.  For  Mont- 
auban,  whose  complexion  was  dark,  with  fine  regular 
features,  Count  Waldemar  had  provided  formidable 
mustachios  and  green  spectacles  ;  so  that  from  a  hand- 
some young  man,  he  was  transformed  into  an  ugly 
elderly  one.  For  the  other,  the  loss  of  his  own  huge 
whiskers,  with  the  addition  of  an  awkward  bumpkin  * 
sprt  of  dress  and  a  Welch  wig,  changed  his  whole 
person,  air,  and  countenance,  and  added  at  least  twenty 
years  to  his  age. 

Count  Waldemar  had  previously  discovered  that  the 
Dutch  smuggling  vessel  had  been  compelled  to  sheer 
oflP,  having  been  hotly  chased  by  a  king's  cutter ;  so 
that  escape  by  sea  was  impossible. 

The  Chevalier  Montauban  therefore  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  nearest  port  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  and  embark  in  the  first  vessel 
which  was  bound  for  any  part  of  the  Continent,  which 
would  most  probably  be  the  north  of  Europe.  Count 
Waldemar  therefore  furnished  him  with  letters  of  re- 
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commendation  to  his  father  and  several  influential 
persons  of  rank  and  power  at  Copenhagen,  in  case  for- 
tune should  lead  himrthere. 

The  plan  which  Montauban  devised  for  himself  and 
his  companion  to  avoid  recognition  as  foreigners,  was 
novel  and  ingenious ;  and  their  talents  for  mimicry 
and  the  histrionic  art  now  proved  highly  useful  to 
them.  As  Montauban  could  speak  English  with 
fluency  and  remarkably  well  for  a  Frenchman,  he 
drowned  every  trace  of  foreign  accent  under  the  stutter 
of  a  confirmed  stammerer ;  and  so  naturally  did  he ' 
stutter  and  stammer  out  every  word  he  uttered,  that 
no  one  could  have  supposed  he  had  ever  done  any 
thing  else  from  his  birth.  His  companion,  who  could 
scarcely  speak  a  word  of  English,  luckily  happened  to 
excel  in  acting  the  part  of  an  idiot,  so  that  he  assumed 
that  character  which  he  represented  to  the  life  in 
countenance  and  gesture,  and  thus  was  saved  the  ne- 
cessity of  uttering  one  articulate  word,  as  Montauban 
,  passed  him  oif  for  his  idiot  brother. 

Thus  their  speech  could  not  betray  them,  and  when 
metamorphosed  by  their  English  attire,  neither  of 
them  looked  like  foreigners.  If  suspected  as  such, 
the  Chevalier  intended  to  pass  himself  off*  for  a  Dane, 
to  which  the  letters  he  carried  to  Copenhagen  would 
give  credit.  Count  Waldemar  having  liberally  sup- 
plied them  with  money,  saw  them  safely  and  unsus- 
pected mount  the  top  of  the  coach  which  was  to 
convey  them  to  Hull ;  and  as  most  part  of  their  journey 
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would  be  over  before  day-light,  they  seemed  secured 
from  detection  or  even  suspicion. 

Scarcely  were  Count  Waldemar's  jealousy  and  sus- 
picions allayed' respecting  this  mysterious  assignation 
with  the  Chevalier,  before  they  were  excited  in  another 
quarter,  and  a  new  and  more  insidious  rival  sprung  up 
to  alarm  his  fears.  But  this  occurrence  deserves  a 
chapter  to  itself. 


4* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  STRANGER. 

0 

*'  For  love  thou  know*st  is  full  of  jealousy.** 

— "  This  jealousy     jjj^ 
Is  for  a  precious  creature  !  ^*- •     winter's  tale. 

"  This  is  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.'*  POPE. 

0;ne  morning, ^as  Count  Waldemar  rode  up  to  the 
door  at  Coniston  Hall^  to  pay  a  morning  visit,  he  met 
Emily  setting  oiF  to  take  a  walk,  and  asked  permission 
to  attend  her.  She  assented.  "  I  am  going,''  she 
said,  towards  Blackbeek  Force,  which  I  think  you  have 
"^ever  seen,  and  though  perhaps  considered  merely  as 
a  waterfall  it  scarcely  deserves  a  visit,  yet  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  scenery  will  amply  repay  you.  But  let  us 
ask  mamma  to  accompany  us.  Probably  your  com- 
pany may  induce  her  to  go."  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  at 
once^greed  to  the  proposal,  and  they  set-out. 
^  Just  as  they  had  crossed  the  park,  they  were  joined 
by  Dr.  Doran,  who,  botanizing  as  he  went,  closely 
attached  himself  to  Mrs.  De  CardonnelFs  side,  well 
knowing  her  predilection  for  his  favourite  study,  and 
therefore  secure  of  the  interest  he  so  rarely  experiencid 
from  others. 
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Their  path  lay  through  a  wild  valley  amidst  the 
brown  and  barren  mountains,  down  which  a  raging 
torrent  poured  its  impetuous  course  to  the  lake ;  some- 
times roaring  over  the  rocks  that  filled  its  narrow  and 
precipitous  bed,  sometimes  spreading  into  a  brawling 
stream,  it  worked  its  foaming  way  between  the  huge 
fragments  of  gray  stone  which  in  tremendous  con- 
"^  fusion  were  strewed  around.  Amongst  them,  blasted  , 
decayed  trees,  "rearing  high  their  fantastic  roots,^' 
seemed  coeval  with  the  very  rocks  from  which  they 
sprung ;  whilst  some  mountain  sheep,  browsing  on  the 
patches  of  deep  green  herbage,  interspersed  amidst 
the  withered  heath  *,  and  a  few  goats  peering  over 
the  top  of  the  crags,  seemed  the  only  inhabitants  of 
this  wild  and  singular  solitude. 

"What  a  wild  romantic  scene!"  exclaimed  Count 
Waldemar.  "  What  poetry  there  is  in  its  utter  desolaJ 
_tion  and  abandonment !  Here  no  trace  of  man  ap- 
pears :  he  has  visited  these  savage  solitudes  only  as  a 
destroyer, — to  sweep  before  him  the  wild  denizens  of 
nature.  No  sign  of  life  meets  the  eye,  no  sound  strikes 
the  ear,  except  the  plaintive  bleating  of  the  sheep  and 
the  sullen  roar  of  the  mountain  cataract.  This  spot 
almost  seems  a  desert  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man." 

"  It  is  very  often  trodden  by  the  foot  of  woman, 


*  Heathy  heather^  or  ling.  Heather  is  the  Scottish,  ling  the 
Cumberland  name,  for  this  common  covering  of  northern  moor  and 
mountain. 
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at  least,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  smiling.  "I  really 
think,  Emily,  you  never  walk  any  where  else." 

'"•  Sometimes,"  said  Emily; — *'but  it  is  my  favourite 
valley." 

"  Then  it  must  be  a  happy  valley,"  observed  Count 
Waldemar,  smiling. 

"  Rather  say  an  unhappy  valley,"  said  Emily.  "At 
-^  least  it  is  the  abode  of  unhappiness." 

"  Indeed  ! — it  looks  fit  only  for  the  abode  of  these 
wild  denizens  of  the  mountains,  to  whose  fortunate 
nature  unhappiness  is  unknown.  The  abode  of  unhap- 
piness, you  say : — And  unhappinessimY)[\esfee\mg,sen- 
sibility,  mind, — even  cultivation.  For  misery, — which 
includes  want,  poverty,  privation,  and  all  the  long  train 
of  physical  ills, — misery  may  be  the  lot  of  the  rude,  un- 
lettered boor  ;  but  unhappiness  is  that  mental  suffer- 
ing of  which  education  and  refinement  only  can  render 
the  mind  susceptible." 

"  A  nice  but  just  distinction,"  said  Mrs.  De  Car- 
donnell. 

"  And  it  is  precisely  of  such  unhappiness  that  I 
speak,"  said  Emily  :  "  it  is  such  unhappiness  which 
finds  here  its  abode." 

"And  can  there  be  unhappiness  here  or  any  where 
beyond  your  power  to  remove  ?  " 

Emily  shook  her  head. 

"My  dear  Count!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell, 
whose  ear,  during  a  sudden  dart  after  some  mosses, 
made  by  Dr.  Doran,  had  caught  this  speech,  "  for 
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once  in  your  life  what  supreme  nonsense  you  are 
talking  !  How  can  Emily,  or  any  earthly  being,  re- 
move unhappiness  ? — How  recal  from  the  grave  the 
buried  being  who  gave  to  existence  its  charm, — disarm 
guilt  and  remorse  of  their  sting, — '  erase  the  written 
troubles  of  the  brain,""  which,  '  while  memory  holds 
her  seat,'  will  wring  the  soul  with  anguish, — or  remove 
pain,  or  poverty,  or  any  of  the  numerous  'ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to'?'' 

"  No ! " — said  Count  Waldemar,  "  it  is  true  she 
cannot  remove  them  altogether.  Angels  themselves, 
with  the  balm  of  healing  on  their  wings,  cannot  take 
from  man  his  appointed  weird  of  woe.  But  I  do 
think  that  Miss  De  Cardonnell  has  power  to  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  the  broken  spirit,  to  fill  up  the  aching 
void  in  the  mourner's  breast,  to  make  sickness,  and 
sorrow,  and  suffering  be  unfelt,  and  poverty  and  pri- 
vation forgotten." 

Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  heard  nothing  of  his  reply 
excepting  the  first  words,  her  attention  being  at  that 
moment  again  peremptorily  claimed  and  her  progress 
impeded  by  Dr.  Doran's  exhibition  and  elucidation  of 
the  divers  curious  lichens  which  he  had  just  gathered; 
— but  Emily,  to  whom  in  fact  it  was  addressed,  struck 
by  this  extraordinary  sentiment  and  by  the  tone  of 
emotion  in  which  it  was  uttered,  involuntarily  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  then  blushing  deeply,  cast 
them  upon  the  ground.  At  the  same  moment,  an 
abrupt  turn  of  the  valley  brought  into  view  a  gentle- 
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man  dressed  in  black;  and  Count  Waldemar  afterwards 
doubted  whether  Emily's  confusion  was  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  this  person,  or  by  the  glance  her  eyes 
had  encountered  when  they  met  his  own.  The  stranger 
was  walking  onward,  so  absorbed  in  thought  and  his 
eyes  so  intently  fixed  upon  the  ground,  that  he  did 
not  at  first  perceive  them.  But  when  he  looked  up,  a 
hectic  colour  tinged  his  pale  cheek,  and  his  deep  in- 
tellectual eye  flashed  with  light  as  he  beheld  Miss 
De  Cardonnell.  With  evident  nervous  tremor  and  agi- 
tation, he  returned  her  salutation,  and  she  began  to 
talk  to  him  so  earnestly  and  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice, 
that  Count  Waldemar  felt  it  necessary  to  leave  her 
and  go  to  a  little  distance.  He  could  not  however 
avoid  hearing  the  gentleman-  say  that  he  had  been 
walking  down  the  valley  in  the  expectation  of  meeting 
her.  At  these  words  a  pang  of  jealousy  shot  to  Count 
Waldemar's  heart.  "  She  came  there  then  to  meet  this 
young  man, — apparently  by  appointment !  She  was 
coming, — would  have  come — alone,  had  he  not  acci- 
dentally met  her  !  And  this  valley,  as  he  had  just 
heard  from  her  mother,  was  almost  her  daily  walk ! 
She  was  evidently  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  gen- 
tleman. She  had  some  interesting  and  private  subject 
to  discuss  with  him.  Yet  never  had  he  heard  her 
mention  his  existence.""  These  thoughts  rapidly  passed 
through  his  mind  as  his  eye  involuntarily  took  a 
survey  of  his  supposed  rival.  He  was  thin  and  slender 
in  person,  with  that    stoop  and   that    diffidence    of 
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manner,  so  generally  contracted  by  studious  men ;  but 
his  fine  features  and  expressive  countenance  were  strik- 
ingly interesting,  and  the  light  of  his  eye,  the  varying 
colour  of  his  cheek,  and  every  tone,  word,  and  look 
characterized  him  as  a  man  of  talent,  cultivation  and 
of  highly  sensitive  feelings.  What  was  Count  Wal- 
demar's  amazement  and  indignation  to  see  Emily  give 
him  an  unsealed  billet,  and  receive  another  from  him 
in  return,  which  she  hastily  deposited  in  her  bag,  as 
if  fearful  of  observation.  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  now 
came  up,  and  spoke  to  the  stranger  as  an  acquaintance 
with  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  asked  him  to  dinner 
next  day,  an  invitation  which,  after  much  apparent 
hesitation  and  diffidence,  he  accepted. 

"  Pray  who  is  that  very  '  melancholy  and  gentle- 
man-like'  young  man?"  inquired  Count  Waldemar, 
as  they  proceeded  in  their  walk. 
.  "I  know  nothing  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell, 
"  excepting  that  his  name  is  Thomas,  and  that  a  few 
months  ago  he  came  here  as  the  pastor  of  this  wild 
spot.  Do  you  see  that  white  cottage  below  those  fir 
trees,  just  beyond  that  gray  crag? — That  is  his  dwell- 
ing: and  that  rude  little  chapel  farther  up  the  valley  is 
his  living,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  when  the  whole  emo- 
lument does  not  amount  to  twenty  pounds  a  year." 

"  Twenty  pounds  a  year  !  "  exclaimed  Comic  Wal- 
demar in  astonishment.  "  And  does  he  live,  or  rather 
starve,  upon  twenty  pounds  a  year  ?  " 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"  He  also  teaches  a  village  school,  from  which  he 
earns  but  a  miserable  pittance,"  said  Dr.  Doran. 

"  Conceive  a  man  of  his  intellectual  attainments 
and  refined  feelings  undergoing  the  daily  drudgery  of 
teaching  A,  B,  C  to  the  thick-headed  urchins  of  the 
parish  !  ""*  said  Emily  to  Count  Waldemar,  her  fine 
countenance  glowing  with  generous  indignation. 

"  Then  his  abilities  and  acquirements  are  great  ?  " 
asked  Count  Waldemar  quickly. 

Emily,  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed,  made 
no  reply. 

"  His  talents  are  first  rate,"  said  Mrs.  De  Car- 
donnell,  "  and  his  learning  is  undoubtedly  of  the  very 
highest  order ;  for  he  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  most 
intricate  depths  of  theology,  and  one  of  the  first 
Grecians  of  the  age ;  at  least,  so  my  brother,  who  is 
a  competent  judge,  assures  me.  He  is  also  feelingly 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  literature,  and  especially  of 
poetry." 

"  He  looks  very  like  a  poet,"  said  Count  Wal- 
demar. 

"  He  is  a  poet,"  said  Emily;  "and  though  not  per- 
haps a  great  poet,  because  he  has  not  great  genius, 
yet  his  productions  are  inspired  by  that  deep  feeling, 
which  speaks  to  the  heart ;  and  they  are  far  superior  to 
most  of  the  be-praised  poetry  which  issues  from  the 
press." 

"  That  may  easily  be,"  said  Count  Waldemar,  who 
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had  listened  most  uneasily  to  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  effusions  speaking  to  the  heart,  "  for  there 
is  little  that  deserves  the  name  of  poetry  now.  As 
Gray  beautifully  and  truly  said, 

'  For  not  to  one,  in  this  benighted  age, 

Is  that  diviner  inspiration  given, 
Which  beams  through  Shakespeare's  and  through  Milton*s  page, 
The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  Heaven.'  " 

"Most  true,"  said  Emily.  "To  that  'diviner 
inspiration '  indeed,  he  makes  no  pretence.'"  ("  Her 
thoughts  still  running  on  that  man,"  thought  Count 
Waldemar.)  "  But  all  that  he  writes  is  distinguished 
by  fine  taste,  by  truth,  imagination,  sensibility,  and 
feeling.  He  is  passionately  fond  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  all  that  is  great  and  good,  and  glorious 
and  fair,  in  the  natural  and  moral  creation.  But  of 
evil, — moral  evil, — he  seems  to  have  no  idea.  He 
shrinks  from  it :  he  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  it  or  to 
think  of  it.  He  does  not  even  appear  to  believe  in  it. 
Crime,  cruelty,  baseness,  wickedness,  and  every  evil 
passion,  seem  so  abhorrent  to  his  nature  that  he  can- 
not understand  them ;  and  when  forced  upon  his  per- 
ception by  his  contact  with  mankind,  his  mind,  by  a 
species  of  moral  repulsion,  seems  to  shake  them  off*,  as 
those  silver  rain-drops  roll  off*  that  downy  leaf.  He 
can  paint  and  understand  only  the  good,  the  noble, 
and  the  sublime.  He  could  never  have  portrayed  Mil- 
torCs  heroy 

Count  Waldemar    thought    he    had  never  heard 

d2 
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Emily  make  such  a  long  and  tiresome  speech  before, 
and  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  subject  which  had 
inspired  her  flow  of  eloquence. 

"  But  I  never  saw  any  of  Mr.  Thomas's  poems,"'\ 
said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell. 

"  No,  because  he  is  too  diffident  to  shew  them,"" 
said  Emily. 

"Not  to  you  it  appears,""  thought  Count  Walde- 
mar,  and  said  Dr.  Doran,  somewhat  bluntly. 

Emily  seemed  a  little  embarrassed,  and  a  faint  "  No, 
he  did  not  shew  me  them,"  half  escaped  her  lips  ;  but 
she  instantly  added,  "  I  have  seen  some  of  them,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  I  had  not  permission  to  shew  them  even 
to  you,  mamma  ; — and  indeed  to  say  the  truth,""*  she 
added,  with  her  open  fascinating  smile,  "  I  thought 
you  would  consider  it  a  great  bore  to  be  obliged  to 
read  them." 

"  There  can  be  no  disingenuousness,  no  duplicity 
in  that  mind  !"  mentally  exclaimed  Count  Waldemar 
as  he  gazed  upon  her  enchanting  face. 

"  I  dare  say,  indeed,  they  would  not  be  at  all  to 
my  taste,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  laughing.  "  Of 
all  bad  things  mediocre  poetry,  especially  of  the  sen- 
timental cast,  is  the  worst.  And  Mr.  Thomas  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  wit,  even  if  he  be  a  poet.  His  is  a  cha- 
racter formed  rather  by  books  than  men,  and  accord- 
ingly he  is  much  more  like  such  a  man  as  one  meets 
with  in  books,  than  in  the  actual  commerce  of  the  world." 

''  He  is  an  amiable,  excellent  man,"  said  Emily, 
"  and  most  unjustly  treated  by  the  world." 
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"  He  is  utterly  unfit  to  contend  with  the  world," 
said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell.  "  He  is  a  perfect  sensitive 
plant,  shrinking  from  all  contact  with  mankind.  He 
is  so  very  diffident,  so  very  retiring  and  unobtrusive, 
that  we  scarcely  ever  see  him,  although  I  have  fre- 
quently invited  him  to  visit  us." 

Count  Waldemar  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Emily  at  least  did  not  see  him  so  very  rarely.  Yet 
her  high  principles,  her  noble  candour,  and  her  gene- 
rous, open,  honourable  disposition,  forbade  him  from 
entertaining  the  remotest  suspicion  that  she  was  capa- 
ble of  carrying  on  any  improper  clandestine  inter- 
course. The  recollection  of  his  recent  mistake  and 
unfounded  supposition  respecting  the  Chevalier  Mont- 
auban  in  the  ruins  of  Furness,  assisted  to  check  any 
rash  conclusion.  Yet  private  meetings  he  was  con- 
vinced were  held  between  this  Mr.  Thomas  and  her- 
self; and  her  walks  to  meet  him  alone, — her  exclusive 
readings  of  his  poetry  withheld  from  all  others, — the 
letters  he  had  seen  exchanged  between  them,  and  the 
high  terms  and  warm  interest  with  which  she  spoke  of 
him,  marked  a  species  of  intimacy  which  awakened 
pangs  in  Count  Waldemar's  breast  to  which  he  had 
before  been  a  stranger.  True,  her  attentions  to  this 
Mr.  Thomas  might  arise  solely  from  the  kindness  of 
her  benevolent^  nature — from  the  wish  to  ameliorate 
his  destitute,  unhappy,  and  unmerited  lot ;  or  perhaps 
her  intimacy  and  private  meetings  might  have  some 
charitable  project  in  view,  in  which  he  was  her  assist- 
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ant  and  agent,  and  to  which  the  interchanged  papers 
might  relate.  But  sympathy  in  such  pursuits, — pity 
and  kindness  for  a  man  so  highly  gifted,  so  interesting, 
and  so  unfortunate, — what  would,  what  could  these 
end  in  but  love  ?  Count  Waldemar^s  jealous  fears 
almost  whispered,  perhaps  this  end  was  already  ac- 
complished ! 

"  Emily  "  pursued  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell, — and 
Count  Waldemar,  at  hearing  the  name  pronounced 
which  occupied  his  thoughts,  abruptly  started  from 
his  reverie, — "  Emily  has  taken  great  interest  about 
him,"  ("  I  see  it  but  too  well,''  thought  Count  Walde- 
mar,) "  and  has  frequently  lent  him  books  and  shewn  him 
every  attention  in  her  power ;  yet  he  scarcely  ever 
visits  us  when  there  is  any  chance  of  meeting  any  one 
except  ourselves." 

"  Perhaps  he  does  not  like  to  appear  in  a  situation 
so  much  beneath  his  merit .?" 

"  Surely,"  said  Emily,  "  he  cannot  have  the  weak- 
ness to  blush  for  that !  It  is  for  them  to  blush  who 
have  the  power  to  reward  his  merit,  and  who  suffer 
him  unnoticed  to  linger  in  obscurity.  With  such 
virtues  and  talents  as  his,  in  poverty  there  can  be  no 
disgrace ! — " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  for  her  eye  caught  a  glance 
from  Count  Waldemar's,  which  dyed  her  glowing 
cheek  with  deeper  crimson. 

"  Dear  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  "  have 
you  yet  to  learn,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  poverty 
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is  the  most  unpardonable  of  crimes  ?  Beneath  the 
golden  shield  of  wealth  every  sin  may  be  forgotten,  or 
at  least  forgiven ;  but  poverty,  defenceless  poverty, 
meets  with  a  punishment,  of  all  others  the  most 
severe — contempt.'"* 

"  Yet  surely,  mamma,  you  will  allow  that  in  the 
world,  even  in  the  great  world,  there  are  minds  who 
respect  worth  as  much  in  poverty  as  in  prosperity."" 

"  Certainly  there  are,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell, 
"  or  it  would  be  a  world  not  worth  living  in.  I  spoke 
only  of  vulgar  minds,  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  most 
exalted  as  well  as  the  most  humble  station — the  great 
and  little  vulgar,  who  form  that  great  majority  who 
call  themselves  and  are  called — the  world." 

"  But  if  poverty  be  Mr.  Thomas''s  only  crime  and 
only  misfortune,  it  might  perhaps  be  removed,"  said  the 
Count.     "  He  might  obtain  preferment.    Who  is  he  ?  ""^ 

"  Who  he  is  and  where  he  comes  from,  no  one 
knows.  A  mystery  seems  to  hang  over  him.  He 
courts  concealment  with  the  most  anxious  care,  and 
has  evidently  some  secret  to  preserve.  Dr.  Doran, 
who  seems  his  only  friend,  and  excepting  ourselves, 
his  only  acquaintance,  knows  more  about  him  than 
any  one.  Where  is  he  .'^"  added  she,  looking  round 
for  the  Doctor,  who  was  behind  them,  intent  only  upon 
grubbing  up  plants.  "  Dr.  Doran  do  tell  us  all  you 
know  about  Mr.  Thomas  !" 

"  I  will — but  only  look  what  a  beautiful  specimen 
of '^ 
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"  Mr.  Thomas,  Doctor  !— What  of  Mr.  Thomas  .?" 
said  Count  Waldernar."*' 

"  O,  Mr.  Thomas  !  You  know  we  half-crazed 
geologists  and  botanists  have  a  knack  of  finding  each 
other  out.     Well,  we  first  met  upon  the  mountains — ^'^ 

*•'  I  suppose  '  culling  simples,' "  said  Emily,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Like  '  simple  culls,'  or  simpletons,  I  suppose 
you  mean.  Miss  Emily.     But  however  there  we  met ; 

and  I  afterwards  had  occasion  to  attend but  bless 

me,  I  should  ask  his  leave  before  I  tell  you  a  word 
about  it,  for  it  is  a  very  great  secret  and  I  am  bound 
to  keep  it." 

"  And  so  ends  your  story  ! " 

*'  Like  a  true  Irish  story,  before  it  begins,"  said 
Dr.  Doran.  "  But  I  assure  you  he  is  sadly  afraid  of 
being  seen,  or  even  of  his  very  existence  being  known. 
He  begged  and  implored  of  me  to  be  secret." 

"  And  Count  Waldemar,  I  am  sure,  will  keep  his 
secret  too,"  said  Emily. 

"  What  secret .?"  said  the  Count,  hastily.  "  What 
am  I  to  conceal.?" 

"  Only  that  you  have  met  such  a  man,"  said  Emily, 
turning  upon  him  all  the  magic  of  her  smile,  "  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indeed  probably  you  would  not  have 
remembered  half  a  day,  if  you  had  not  been  desired 
to  forget  it." 

"  But  what  can  be  the  cause  of  all  this  mystery, — 
unless  indeed  he  is  in  debt  ?"  said  Count  Waldemar. 
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"  He  is  very  poor,  but  yet  I  think  that  is  not  the 
cause/'  said  Dr.  Doran. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  not,""  said  Emily. 

Count  Waldemar  turned  upon  Emily  an  inquiring 
look. 

"  I  wish  you  knew  him,"  she  said  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  to  Count  Waldemar,  "I  am  sure  you 
would  feel  as  much  interested  about  him  as  we  do." 

"  Perhaps  the  interest  partly  arises  from  the  mys- 
tery which  hangs  over  him,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell. 

"  And  I  hate  mysteries,"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  Unlike  most  mysteries,  however,"  said  Emily, 
"  depend  upon  it,  when  explained  this  will  not  prove 
dishonourable  to  him." 

*'  Well,  Count,  you  will  meet  this  interesting  and 
mysterious  young  man  here  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell,  "  and  then  you  will  judge  of  him  for 
yourself." 

They  had  now  reached  the  house  door,  and  Count 
Waldemar  taking  his  leave  and  mounting  his  horse, 
rode  away,  chewing,  as  he  went,  the  cud  of  bitter 
phantasy. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE    CURATE^S    STORY. 


"  He  is  a  man  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.'* 

"  True  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  the  sweeter  the  more  they 
are  crushed." 

LORD    BACON. 


Unlike  most  fashionable  young  men,  who  do  not  go 
to  a  dinner  engagement  until  nearly  an  hour  after  the 
appointed  time.  Count  Waldemar  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Coniston  Hall  at  least  half  an  hour  too  soon. 
But  early  as  he  was,  he  found  Mr.  Thomas  seated 
alone  with  Miss  De  Cardonnell  in  the  library,  and 
engaged  apparently  in  a  very  interesting  conversation, 
which  his  entrance  evidently  interrupted,  for  her 
voice  abruptly  paused,  and  for  a  moment  she  certainly 
looked  confused  and  conscious.  She  hurried  something 
which  was  upon  the  table  out  of  sight  into  the  drawer, 
with  such  haste  and  dexterity  that  Count  Waldemar 
could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  it ;  neither  could  he  form 
any  idea  what  it  could  be  that  she  was  so  anxious  to 
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conceal  from  himself,  though  it  was  exhibited  to  Mr. 
Thomas.  Extremely  piqued  at  this  preference,  he 
bowed  with  extreme  coldness  to  the  gentleman  when 
Emily  introduced  them  to  each  other. 

She  had  almost  instantly  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion, and  with  it,  fortunately,  her  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, for  the  retiring  Mr.  Thomas  wanted  spirits  and 
courage,  and  the  indignant  Count  Waldemar  was 
too  much  engrossed  by  his  own  disagreeable  reflec- 
tions to  talk ;  so  that  it  fell  upon  Emily  to  "  faire 
les  frais"  of  the  entertainment.  But  to  her  this  was 
always  easy.  And  her  wit  and  vivacity,  her  enchant- 
ing voice  and  still  more  enchanting  smile  directed 
to  himself,  soon  charmed  away  Count  Waldemar^'s 
chagrin. 

Elizabeth  Wentworth,  who  had  arrived  that  morn- 
ing at  Coniston  Hall,  and  who  appeared  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas,  came  in,  and  the  con- 
versation became  general. 

Prepossessed  as  was  Count  AValdemar  against  this 
mysterious  unknown — the  soi-disant  Mr.  Thomas, 
he  could  not  resist  the  strong  impression  in  his  favour 
which  the  interview  of  this  day  left  upon  his  mind.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  although  he  had  mixed  but 
little  in  general  society,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  best.  His  manners  were  reserved,  but  it  was  the 
reserve  of  character,  arising  from  excess  of  feeling  and 
undue  self-diffidence,  not  from  the  slightest  shade  of 
mauvaise  honte.     That  native  refinement,  that  deli- 
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cate  tact,  which  no  rules  of  politeness  can  teach,  and 
that  simplicity  of  manner  which  is  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  But  he  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  world.  He  seemed  to  live  in 
it  rather  like  a  spectator  than  an  actor,  looking  on  at 
the  petty  contests  of  interest  and  ambition,  unagitated 
by  their  grovelling  passions  and  trifling  pursuits.  He 
saw  from  the  shore  others  launched  on  the  wide  ocean 
of  life,  steering  their  prosperous  course  before  its  fa- 
vouring gale,  or  contending  with  its  adverse  waves, 
without  one  wish  to  embark  upon  its  troubled  surface. 
For  his  soul  held  high  communion  with  thoughts  and 
aspirations  far  above  this  world.  He  was  truly  a 
Christian ;  and  his  ambition,  like  his  treasure,  was 
placed  in  heaven.  On  earth  he  stood  prepared  to  bear 
every  evil  and  to  do  every  good.  No  evil  thought 
and  no  ungentle  passion  could  find  entrance  into  his 
heart,  which  overflowed  with  love  to  God  and  good 
will  to  man. 

Count  Waldemar  possessed  that  penetration  into 
character  which  intimate  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
excellent  natural  talents  never  fail  to  impart.  He 
saw  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  too  single-minded  and  too 
full  of  high  principles  and  rectitude  of  purpose  to  be 
capable  of  a  base  or  dishonourable  course  of  action. 
But  the  more  reason  he  saw  to  respect  and  esteem  him, 
the  more  reason  he  had  to  dread  his  intimacy  with 
Miss  De  Cardonnell ;  and  he  cordially  wished  in  his 
secret  soul  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  quietly  been  laid  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  rather  than  have  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  shores  of  Coniston. 

This  object  of  his  jealous  fears  at  an  early  hour 
took  his  departure.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Miss 
De  Cardonnell  told  Dr.  Doran  that  Mr.  Thomas  had 
no  objection  to  his  communicating  to  Count  Walde- 
mar  what  he  knew  of  him. 

"  Ah  !  so  he  said  just  as  he  went  out.  Now  that 
is  the  work  of  your  all  powerful  influence,  Miss  De 
Cardonnell;  for  he  told  me  a  different  story  this 
morning,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  I  beg,"  said  the  Count,  firing  up,  "  that  I  may 
not  hear  Mr.  Thomas's  story  unless  it  be  his  own 
unbiassed  wish.  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  know  it. 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Miss  De  Cardonnell, 
but " 

"  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,  my  good  sir,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Now  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  met  with  you, 
he  courts  your  good  opinion  and  friendship  above  all 
things  ;  and  he  has  begged  me,  as  a  particular  favour, 
to  communicate  his  little  history  to  you.  I  was  only 
bantering  Miss  Emily  here,  because  her  slightest  wish 
with  him  is  law. — Well,  I  think  I  told  you  I  met  him 
by  chance  upon  the  mountains^  and  I  immediately  re- 
cognized him  as  an  acquaintance  I  had  made  many  years 
ago  in  Edinburgh,  when  we  were  both  attending  the 
botanical  class  there.  But  he  was  then  in  very  different 
circumstances ; — with  wealth  at  command,  and  study- 
ing only  for  his  amusement,  after  he  had  finished  his 
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university  education  at  Cambridge.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  a  rich  London  merchant,  who  had  been  very 
fortunate  in  business ;  but  very  unfortunate,  poor  man  ! 
in  a  wife.  He  made  his  fortune  by  the  one,  and  lost 
it  by  the  other.  She  never  let  the  poor  man  rest  till 
he  took  a  house  in  a  genteel  part  of  town — as  she  very 
ungenteelly  called  it, — and  made  him  give  up  his  good 
trade  of  making  money,  that  she  might  take  up  the 
bad  trade  of  spending  it.  And  well  she  succeeded  ! 
She  had  a  rage  for  whatever  was  fashionable ;  and 
she  thought  every  folly  must  be  fashionable.  No 
pains  and  expense  were  spared  in  the  education  of 
their  son  and  daughter,  who  were  intended  to  figure 
in  the  most  fashionable  circles.  But  John,  this  young 
man,  was  always  a  reserved,  studious,  serious  lad,  and 
hated  fashionable  people  and  fashionable  ways ;  and 
after  he  grew  up,  he  lived  almost  entirely  at  college, 
where  he  had  obtained  a  fellowship  by  his  own  merit; 
and  afterwards,  to  his  mother'*s  great  dismay,  he  took 
orders  and  resigned  his  fellowship ;  and  took  (purely 
from  conscientious  motives)  a  country  curacy,  that  he 
might  fulfil  what  he  considered  his  duty,  and  not  live 
an  idle,  unprofitable  life.  Not  long  after  this,  his 
father  died  suddenly ;  and  what  with  his  gambling  in 
the  funds,  to  which  he  had  taken  when  forced  to  give 
up  his  business,  and  what  with  his  wife*'s  extravagances, 
it  was  found  there  was  scarcely  enough  left  to  pay  his 
creditors ;  so  that  poor  John,  who  had  always  been 
brought  up  in  the  expectation  of  inheriting  a  large 
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fortune,  and  had  never  bestowed  a  thought  upon  money 
in  his  life,  now  found  himself  destitute,  with  a  mother 
and  sister  dependent  upon  him  for  support,  to  which 
the  pittance  he  received  from  his  curacy,  and  which 
he  had  hitherto  given  away  in  charity,  was  quite 
inadequate.  But  his  character  stood  so  high  at  college 
for  learning  and  worth,  that  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  and  tutor  to  a  young  nobleman, 
who  was  going  abroad ;  and  almost  the  whole  of  his 
most  liberal  salary  he  made  over  to  his  mother.  This, 
with  what  was  left  from  the  wreck  of  his  father's  fortune, 
was  sufficient  to  have  supported  her  in  great  comfort. 
But  she  pined  after  the  grandeur  she  had  lost,  and 
was  always  complaining  and  discontented.  His  sister 
Maria  had  accepted  the  place  of  governess  to  the 
young  children  of  a  very  old  friend  of  her  father's, 
where  she  was  treated  with  so  much  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, that  she  preferred  remaining  in  it  to  re- 
turning, as  her  brother  proposed,  to  live  with  her 
mother. 

"  This  young  man,  Mr.  Thomas,  with  Lord  Dart- 
more,  his  noble  pupil,  embarked  on  board  the  Tra- 
falgar, an  English  frigate  commanded  by  Captain 
Hervey,  who  had  kindly  offered  them  a  passage  to  a 
port  of  the  Baltic, — the  south  of  Europe  being  shut 
against  our  countrymen.  After  making  a  tour  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  at  Elsineur  they  again  met 
Captain  Hervey,  who  had  brought  them  from  Eng- 
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land  and  whose  ship  was  lying  in  the  Sound.  To 
build  a  yacht  was  the  reigning  passion  of  Lord 
Dartmore,  that  he  might  indulge  himself  in  com- 
manding a  sailing  vessel,  and  visiting  at  pleasure  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Captain  Hervey 
gave  him  every  assistance  in  furthering  this  project, 
which,  without  his  advice  and  superintendence,  and 
the  co-operation  of  his  workmen  and  sailors,  never 
could  have  been  accomplished.  When  at  last  the 
yacht  was  completed,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
manning  it.  The  frigate  itself,  like  most  British  ships 
of  war  at  the  time,  was  far  short  of  its  complement  of 
men  ;  but  at  length,  by  Captain  Hervey's  indefatigable 
pains  and  sound  judgment,  effective  Danish  seamen 
were  selected  and  engaged  for  Lord  Dartmore,  and 
the  yacht  was  in  a  condition  to  put  to  sea.  The  day 
before  it  sailed.  Lord  Dartmore  and  Mr.  Thomas  dined 
on  board  the  frigate,  when  Captain  Hervey  told  Lord 
Dartmore  that  two  of  his  own  sailors  were  that  morn- 
ing missing,  and  that  if  they  should  apply  to  his 
Lordship  to  be  taken  on  board  his  yacht,  which  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  temptation  of  high  wages  and 
lax  discipline  would  induce  them  to  do,  he  begged 
Lord  Dartmore  would  secure  them  and  send  them 
back  to  his  ship.  Lord  Dartmore  turned  very  red, 
and  angrily  expressed  his  astonishment  that  Captain 
Hervey  should  think  him  capable  of  receiving  and 
concealing  his  sailors,  (although  Captain  Hervey  never 
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hinted  such  a  suspicion,)  and  swore  upon  his  honour, 
if  any  of  them  should  apply  to  him,  he  would  send 
them  back  to  him. 

"  Captain  Hervey  good  humouredly  said,  his  Lord- 
ship had  quite  misunderstood  him  ;  that  he  never  for 
a  moment  suspected  him  of  such  ungentlemanly  con- 
duct as  harbouring  his  men.  He  only  wished  to 
caution  his  Lordship,  that  if  any  English  sailors  did 
apply  to  him,  they  would  doubtless  be  his  sailors, 
whom  in  fact  he  suspected  had  deserted  for  the  very 
purpose  of  getting  on  board  his  Lordship'*s  yacht ; 
and  he  felt  assured  that  by  this  means  he  should  re- 
cover them.  Lord  Dartmore  again  swore,  that  if  the 
men  should  apply  to  him,  he  would  send  them  back. 
'  Your  word,  my  Lord,  is  quite  sufficient,'  said  Cap- 
tain Hervey,  '  there  is  no  occasion  for  oaths.' 

"  The  next  forenoon,  as  the  yacht  was  leaving  the 
port.  Captain  Hervey  boarded  it,  and  informed  Lord 
Dartmore  that  he  had  received  such  positive  inform- 
ation of  his  sailors  being  on  board,  that  he  could  not 
but  believe  they  had  concealed  themselves  there  un- 
known to  his  Lordship;  and  he  requested  that  the 
yacht  might  be  searched.  Lord  Dartmore  assured 
him  it  was  impossible ;  but  finding  Captain  Hervey 
bent  upon  the  search,  he  affected  to  accompany  him 
through  the  yacht,  and  to  search  every  part  of  it 
with  great  care ;  but  the  men  were  no  where  to  be 
found.  He  shewed  Captain  Hervey  a  list  of  his  sea- 
men, all  of  whom  answered  to  their  names.     Captain 
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Hervey  then  left  the  yacht,  which  proceeded  on  its 
course  for  Anholt. 

"  The  following  morning,  what  was  j\Ir.  Thomas's 
surprise,  on  coming  upon  deck,  to  see  two  sailors  who 
had  not  been  there  the  preceding  day,  and  whose  faces 
he  perfectly  remembered  to  have  seen  on  board  the 
frigate  during  their  voyage  from  England  and  stay 
at  Elsineur.  He  immediately  pointed  them  out  to 
Lord  Dartmore,  and  pressed  him  to  sail  back  to  El- 
sineur and  give  them  up  to  Captain  Ilervey.  After 
much  prevarication,  Lord  Dartmore  was  compelled  to 
confess  that  the  men  had  been  concealed  on  board, 
before  they  had  left  Elsineur,  and  with  his  knowledge. 
He  said  they  were  the  best  sailors  he  had  on  board ; 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  ship  could  be  managed 
withput  them,  and  therefore  he  would  not  part  with 
them.  In  vain  Mr.  Thomas  reminded  him  that  he 
had  passed  his  word  of  honour  to  Captain  Hervey  to 
secure  any  of  his  sailors  that  should  apply  to  him,  and 
give  them  up  to  him. 

"  '  As  for  securing  them,"*  said  Lord  Dartmore,  '  I 
had  done  that  before  he  spoke  to  me;  and  I  promised  / 
would  deliver  up  to  him  any  of  his  sailors  that  should 
apply  to  me,  (meaning  for  the  future,)  and  so  I  will ; 
but  none  have  applied  to  me  since.'' 

"  Shocked  at  this  mean  and  dishonourable  prevarica- 
tion, Mr.  Thomas  remonstrated  and  reasoned  with 
him,  but  in  vain  ;  and  finding  that  his  representations 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  put  the  young  lord  into  a 
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most  lordly  passion,  and  that  his  resolution  was  im- 
moveable, he  informed  him  that  the  moment  he  reached 
Anholt,  he  should  leave  him,  proceed  to  England 
alone  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  inform  his  father  of 
his  conduct.  With  a  contemptuous  sneer,  Lord 
Dartmore  declared  he  hoped  he  would  keep  his  word, 
as  nothing  could  give  him  so  much  satisfaction  as  his 
absence. 

"  Many  hours  had  not  passed  before  a  frigate  hove  in 
sight,  which  was  immediately  discovered,  to  his  lord- 
ship's unspeakable  dismay,  to  be  the  Trafalgar.  The 
two  sailors  were  hurried  below  and  every  sail  was 
hoisted,  but  the  majestic  ship  of  war  bore  down  full 
upon  the  little  yacht,  and  a  boat,  containing  Captain 
Hervey,  his  first  lieutenant,  the  boatswain,  and  some 
of  the  crew  was  seen  to  put  off  towards  them.  Before 
these  unwelcome  visitors  came  on  board,  Mr.  Thomas 
made  another  ineffectual  appeal  to  Lord  Dartmore's 
sense  of  honour  and  even  of  shame,  and  conjured  him 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  exposure  and  detection,  by 
delivering  them  up. 

"  'I  can 't,'  said  Lord  Dartmore,  'the  rascals  would 
blow  me  up,  for  I  promised  to  conceal  them  :  besides, 
they  won't  be  discovered  unless  you  betray  us.' 

"  Upon  coming  on  board.  Captain  Hervey,  while  his 
party  proceeded  to  search  the  yacht  without  ceremony, 
stated  to  Lord  Dartmore,  that  since  his  former  visit, 
positive  information  upon  oath  had  been  brought  to 
him  of  his  runaway  sailors  having  been  seen  to  go  on 
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board  the  yacht;  and  that  therefore  he  had  been  under 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  following  the  vessel  to 
subject  it  to  a  stricter  search.  '  But  if  these  men  are 
on  board,  my  Lord,"*  continued  Captain  Hervey,  '  it 
is  impossible  but  that  your  Lordship  must  have  seen 
them  before  now.     Are  they  here  ?  '' 

"  Lord  Dartmore  affected  high  indignation,  and  said 
that  Captain  Hervey  had  his  word  of  honour  not  to 
receive  them,  which  ought  to  have  sufficed. 

'"  Upon  your  word  of  honour  then,  my  Lord,  have 
you  not  seen  them  ?  '  said  Captain  Hervey. 

"  Lord  Dartmore  denied  it. — Captciin  Hervey  looked 
perplexed  and  was  silent. 

"'  Do  you  still  doubt  me  .^'  asked  Lord  Dartmore. 

"  '  I  cannot,  since  your  Lordship  gives  me  this  as- 
surance, upon  your  honour.  Yet  the  information  I  re- 
ceived was  so  strong,  so  staggering,' 

"  Here  a  noise  from  below  interrupted  him.  The 
men  were  discovered.  The  boatswain  had  brought  on 
board  with  him  a  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  runaway 
sailors.  '  I  told  your  honour,"'  said  the  grinning 
boatswain,  '  that  if  Jack  were  on  board,  Bran  would 
smell  him  out ; — and  sure  enough,  he  never  rested  till 
he  squeezed  himself  into  the  very  middle  of  the  casks, 
and  there  he  snuffed  and  snuffed  about  one  o'  them, 
and  would  not  leave  it ;  and  when  I  gave  it  a  bang 
over,  there  he  was  for  sartin."" 

"  Crammed  under  a  cask  which  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  many  others  of  similar  shape  and  size,  appeared 
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one  of  the  deserters,  and  the  other  was  immediately 
found  in  a  similar  situation. 

*'  Lord  Dartmore  stammered  out  a  faint  attempt  to 
disavow  his  knowledge  of  their  concealment.  But 
shame  and  guilt  were  impressed  upon  his  countenance, 
and  his  eye  shrunk  from  the  keen  gaze  of  Captain 
Hervey,  who  turned  from  him  with  contempt.  Having 
secured  his  men,  he  gravely  turned  to  Lord  Dartmore, 
and  said  '  I  am  sorry,  extremely  sorry  for  this,  sorry, 
that  one  of  so  noble  a  family, — that  a  British  peer, — 
should  thus  have  disgraced  himself.^  He  was  leaving 
the  vessel,  when  his  Lordship  made  another  unavailing 
attempt  to  deny  his  knowledge  of  the  concealment. 

" '  Excuse  me,  my  Lord,  if  I  find  it  difficult  now  to 
give  your  Lordship's  assertions  implicit  credit.  But 
here  is  one,'  turning  to  Mr.  Thomas,  '  whom  I  know 
to  be  incapable  of  deceiving  me.  Mr.  Thomas,  if  you 
can  assure  me  that  Lord  Dartmore  was  ignorant  of 
these  men  being  on  board,  I  will  believe  it,  incredible 
as  it  seems.' 

"  But  Mr.  Thomas  turned  away  in  silence.  He  was 
followed  by  Lord  Dartmore,  who  implored  him  to  save 
his  credit.  He  mournfully  refused.  His  Lordship 
then  offisred  him  any  sum  of  money, — any  thing, — 
every  thing,  if  he  would  corroborate  his  own  assertion  of 
his  innocence.  Mr.  Thomas  now  indignantly  refused ; 
and  on  Captain  Hervey  once  more  putting  the  ques- 
tion to  him,  he  could  only  say  *  Do  not  ask  me.' 

"  Captain  Hervey  shook  hands  with  him,  and  left 
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the  yacht.     Soon  afterwards  Captain  Hervey  returned 
to  England,  where  his  first  care  was  to  communicate 
this  untoward  business  to  the  Earl  of  Greatford,   the 
father  of  Lord  Dartmore,  informing  him,  that  as  every 
circumstance    respecting    it    had    been    unavoidably 
brought  to  light  in  the  court  martial  which  had  been 
held  upon  the  two  runaway  sailors,  it  was  his  indispens- 
able duty  to  state  the  affair  to  the  Admiralty, — which 
he  did,  softening  the  conduct  of  Lord  Dartmore  as 
much  as  was  consistent  with  truth,  and  omitting  all 
mention  of  his  having  given  him  his  word  of  honour  to 
deliver  the  men  up  to  him,  in  case  they  fell  into  his 
hands.     But  others  were  not  so  scrupulous.     The  facts 
became  pretty  generally  whispered,  and  paragraphs  al- 
luding to  them  appeared  in  the  newspapers.     The  of- 
fence of  harbouring  deserters  from  his  Majesty's  fleet 
was  punishable  by  law  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  But 
with  great  difficulty,  by  Lord  Greatford's  powerful 
interest  with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  disgrace 
of  a  public   trial  was  avoided,  the   affair  was  passed 
over  and  as  much  as  possible  hushed  up*.     In  the 
meantime,  Lord  Dartmore,  who  had  been  recalled  by 
his  father,  arrived  in  England,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  im- 
mediately on  their  arrival  in  London,  waited  upon  his 
Lordship,  and  resigned  his  situation  as  tutor  to  Lord 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  above 
actually  happened  during  the  late  war,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
noble  offender  was  not  screened  from  justice,  but  was  tried,  con- 
demnedj  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  the  offence. 
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Dartmore.  Lord  Greatford  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously, deplored  the  turn  this  '  unfortunate  affair ' 
had  taken,  enlarged  upon  the  importance  of  its  being 
as  little  talked  of  and  the  reports  as  much  discounte- 
nanced as  possible,  and  concluded  by  offering  him  a 
sum  of  money,  in  a  way  which  looked  as  if  it  were 
intended  as  a  bribe  to  secrecy,  rather  than  a  reward 
for  past  services.  Mr.  Thomas  declined  it,  assuring  his 
Lordship  that  nothing  injurious  to  Lord  Dartmore 
should  transpire  from  him. 

"During  many  months  poor  Mr.  Thomas  continued 
to  struggle,  by  unremitting  and  ill-paid  literary  labour, 
to  procure  for  his  mother,  whose  health  was  rapidly 
declining,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  for  which  she 
pined.  He  was  one  day  surprised  by  a  visit  at  his 
obscure  lodging  from  Lord  Greatford,  who,  with  much 
guarded  phraseology  and  cautious  circumlocution,  pro-, 
ceeded  to  state  that  the  minister  wished  to  confer 
upon  his  son  a  lucrative  place  then  vacant,  but  that 
'the  unfortunate  affair'  which  took  place  on  board 
the  yacht  had  made  so  much  noise  and  been  so  much 
misrepresented,  that  it  had  even  attracted  notice  in  a 
certain  very  high  quarter,  from  which  it  had  been 
signified  to  the  minister  that  the  proposed  disposal  of 
this  place  could  not  be  sanctioned  unless  Lord  Dart- 
more could  exonerate  himself  from  the  calumnies  al- 
leged against  his  honour.  '  Now  as  Captain  Hervey 
is  absent  with  his  ship,"*  continued  his  Lordship, 
'  which    perhaps,    all  things  considered,  is  as  well, 
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there  is  no  one  but  yourself  who  can  clear  Lord  Dart- 
more's  character  from  these  foul  aspersions^ 

" '  1  beg  pardon,  my  Lord,  that  unfortunately  I  can- 
not do.' 

"  '  But  Mr.  Thomas  you  have  not  heard  me  to  an 
end.'  And  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  state,  that  by 
his  urgent  solicitation  he  had  obtained  from  the  mi- 
nister the  presentation  to  the  valuable  living  of  Oiler- 
ton  cum  Beaconsfield,  then  vacant,  which  he  destined 
for  Ptlr.  Thomas.  But  his  Lordship  made  it  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  his  possession  of  this  living  depended 
upon  his  vindication  of  Lord  Dartmore. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  respectfully  declined  the  living,  to  his 
Lordship's  unutterable  amazement. 

"  '  Why  my  dear  sir,  decline  the  living  ! — decline 
such  a  living  as  Ollerton  cum  Beaconsfield ! — why 
you  must  be  mad  ! — Come,  come,  the  living  is  yours. 
— It  shall  be  yours,  that  is  settled.  So  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  accompany  me  tomorrow  morning  to  the 
minister,  and  make  such  an  explanation  of  '  this  un- 
fortunate affair '  as  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory.' 

" '  I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord,  you  must  excuse  me.' 

"  '  But  why,  Mr.  Thomas  ?  why  ?  ' 

"  *  Because,  my  Lord,  if  called  upon  to  speak,  I  can 
state  nothing  but  the  truth.' 

"  '  But  you  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Thomas,  you 
quite  misunderstand  me,'  said  the  Earl ;  '  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  deny  the  truth — that  the  men  were  con- 
cealed on  board  the  yacht; — that  was  the  truth;  and  it 
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is  well  known, — my  noble  friend  knows  it.  And  though 
it  was  very  wrong,  and  very  thoughtless,  and  so  forth; 
still  it  might  be  passed  over  in  consideration  of  a 
young  man, — a  very  young  man''s  ignorance  and  folly, 
— a  sort  of  ill-judged  youthful  frolic.  That  is  not  the 
point.  But  somehow  it  has  been  maliciously  whis- 
pered that  Dartmore  gave  his  word  of  honour  to  Cap- 
tain Hervey  to  deliver  up  the  men  to  him  if  they  came 
on  board  the  yacht ;  nay,  even  that  before  they  were 
discovered  concealed  there,  he  gave  his  word  of  honour 
to  Captain  Hervey  that  they  were  not  on  board.  Now 
Captain  Hervey  himself  never  said  so,  therefore  of 
course  it  is  not  true :  and  it  is  shameful  and  scandalous 
in  the  last  degree  to  ruin  a  young  man's  character  and 
honour  and  prospects  by  such  unfounded  calumnies. 
But  these  confounded  newspaper  rascals  have  got  hold 
of  this  story,  and  besides  the  loss  of  this  valuable 
place,  it  will  cast  an  indelible  stigma  upon  your  pupiPs 
honour  if  it  be  not  contradicted.  You  must  see  this, 
my  excellent  friend :  you  must  see  the  necessity  of 
contradicting  it ;  on  your  own  account  indeed  as  well 
as  his ;  for  really  it  reflects  discredit  on  all  concerned ; — 
and  therefore  the  matter  must  be  properly  explained, 
which  you  can  easily  do.  Indeed  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  assure  the  minister  that  the  whole  is  a  malicious 
fabrication  and  utterly  false/ 

" '  I  wish  I  could  say  so,  my  Lord.  Gladly,  volun- 
tarily, loudly  would  I  then  proclaim  it  to  the  world. 
But  alas  !  it  is  not  in  my  power.' 

"'  Look  you,  Mr.  Thomas  !    It  is  in  your  power  to 
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save  Lord  Dartmore^s  character  or  to  ruin  it.  One 
word  will  do  it;  and  that  word  rests  with  you.  Captain 
Hervey  from  his  family  friendship  for  us  will  never — 
a — hem, — never  say  anything  to  calumniate  Dartmore 
in  that  respect.  He  promised  me  not  to — to  mention 
anything  of  the  sort.  Now  no  one  was  present  at  the 
time  this  conversation  is  said  to  have  passed,  excepting 
Captain  Hervey  and  yourself" — 

" '  No  one.  The  first  lieutenant  had  dined  with  us, 
but  he  had  left  the  cabin  before  Lord  Dartmore  gave 
his  word — ' 

'''  Exactly, — so  that  the  thing  rests  with  you.  Now 
my  noble  friend  the  minister  merely  wishes  to  have 
your  authority  that  the  thing  was  not  so.  A  word 
from  you  will  satisfy  him.  He  has  good  reasons  for 
not  disobliging  rae,  consequently  his  enquiries  will 
not  be  very  minute  or  particular;  still  he  must  be  able 
to  state  in  a  certain  high  quarter  that  Lord  Dartmore''s 
character  has  been  vindicated  by  the  only  competent 
witness,  yourself,  from  these  malicious  attacks.' 

" '  Most  deeply  do  I  regret,  my  Lord,  my  inability 
to  vindicate  Lord  Dartmore.' 

"  '  And  why  ?  ' 

"^  I  cannot  deny  the  fact;  because  unfortunately  I 
heard  Lord  Dartmore  give  his  word  of  honour  repeat- 
edly to ' 

"  'Really  Mr.  Thomas,  in  a  conversation  which  took 
place  so  long  ago,  you  may  very  easily  be  mistaken, — 
you  may  have  forgotten." 

*''  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  I  remember  it  but  too  well. 
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Lord  Dartmore  repeatedly  and  most  solemnly  gave 
his  word  of  hoiiour^ — "* 

"  'And  is  such  an  accusation  to  come  from  you,  sir  ?'' 
exclaimed  the  Earl,  forgetting  his  politic  politeness 
and  flying  into  a  passion.  '  And  are  you  resolved  to 
blast  your  pupil's  honour  and  mar  his  prospects  ? 
Did  you  not  promise  me  that  nothing  injurious  to  him 
should  transpire  from  you  ?' 

"  '  I  did,  my  Lord ;  and  T  have  kept  and  will 
keep  my  word.  Never  has  a  syllable  passed  my 
lips  upon  this  distressing  subject,  nor  have  I  ever  an- 
swered any  question  concerning  it;  but  if  called  upon 
to  speak,  I  must  speak  the  simple  truth.** 

"  Lord  Greatford  now  again  began  to  temporize,  and 
manifold  were  the  ingenious  expedients  he  suggested, 
by  which  Mr.  Thomas  might  '  palter  with  his  words,"* 
and  tell  a  lie  in  spirit,  not  in  letter. 

"  But  all  the  EarFs  rhetoric  and  arguments  were  lost 
upon  Mr.  Thomas,  who  steadily  kept  his  resolution 
not  to  depart  from  truth,  and  neither  to  have  recourse  to 
equivocation,  nor  to  any  of  those  subterfuges  by 
which  men  endeavour  to  palliate  falsehood  to  their 
own  minds. 

"  But  the  noble  Lord  having  unbounded  faith  in  a 
maxim  which  he  had  never  seen  fail,  '  that  there  are 
bribes  for  all  men  and  all  situations,'  could  not  be 
brought  to  believe  that  Mr.  Thomas  would  persist  in 
'  such  a  foohsh  punctiUo,'  as  he  termed  his  adherence 
to  truth,  when  he  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  unless 
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his  son  got  the  place,  Mr.  Thomas  |ould  not  get  the 
living. 

"  '  Come,  come,  Mr.  Thomas,'  said  he,  '  I  leave 
you  to  consider  of  it.  I  know  you  will  not  injure 
Dartmore  so  irreparably.  It  is  in  your  power  to  save 
his  character  and  make  his  fortune,  and  you  never  can 
refuse  to  do  him  such  a  service.  I  will  have  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  living  made  out  in  your  favour  imme- 
diately, and  I  will  return  to-morrow  to  conduct  you  to 
the  minister  C  and  away  went  Lord  Greatford,  regard- 
less of  Mr.  Thomas's  assurances  that  his  determina- 
tion was  unalterable. 

"  In  the  interim,  his  mother,  who  was  troubled  with 
none  of  her  son's  honourable  scruples,  had  contrived 
to  overhear  the  whole  conversation,  and  assailed  him 
with  entreaties  and  even  tears  to  accept  of  the  living 
and  comply  with  the  conditions ;  but  although  he  was 
much  distressed  on  her  account  by  poverty,  and  al- 
though she  represented  to  him  how  comfortable  it 
would  make  her  latter  days  and  how  happy  she  would 
be  if  he  had  the  living,  he  resisted  her  prayers  and 
tears,  although  he  told  me  it  was  the  most  painful  effort 
he  had  ever  made  in  his  life. 

"  Great  was  the  EarFs  amazement  and  still  greater 
his  dismay,  when  he  found  on  his  return  next  morning 
that  Mr.  Thomas's  resolution  was  unshaken. 

"  In  vain  he  entreated,  he  argued,  he  stormed,  he 
threatened.  Thinking  the  bribe  not  high  enough,  he 
offered  him  money, — any  thing,  every  thing.      Mr. 
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Thomas  told  him  with  disdain  that  he  was  not  to  be 
bought,  and  calmly,  but  firmly  refused  his  offers. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  minister  was  waiting, 
— the  place  was  at  stake.  The  perplexed  nobleman 
at  length  determined  to  carry  Mr.  Thomas  with  him 
to  the  minister.  In  vain  Thomas  opposed  it  and  re- 
peated his  determination  to  speak  the  truth.  The 
Earl  said  his  non-appearance  would  ruin  the  affair  at 
once,  and  insisted  upon  his  accompanying  him ;  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  however  reluctantly,  was  compelled  to  go. 
Notwithstanding  the  determination  he  had  so  positively 
avowed,  the  Earl  still  was  not  without  hopes  that 
when  it  came  to  the  push  Mr.  Thomas  would  gloss  it 
over.  He  trusted  much  to  the  prospect  of  the  living 
with  him,  and  more  to  his  own  address  with  the  mi- 
nister ;  and  between  these  he  thought  the  thing  might 
be  managed. 

"  But  he  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Thomas  answered  the 
questions  put  to  him  with  real  reluctance  ;  but,  when 
compelled  to  speak,  he  spoke — to  the  minister''s  amaze- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  EarFs — the  plain  truth. 

"Lord  Dartmore  lost  his  place,  the  Earl  his  temper, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  his  living  and  the  favour  of  his  patron. 
Very  soon  afterwards  his  mother  died  ;  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas, who  was  always  fond  of  the  country,  and  who 
particularly  admired  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  of 
the  lakes,  which  he  had  once  visited,  came  down  here 
and  took  this  little  chapel.      But  without    the    aid 
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which  he  derives  from  teaching  a   school  and  from 
literary  labours,  he  could  not  subsist."" 

Count  Waldemar  felt  extremely  interested  by  Mr. 
Thomas's  story,  and  on  his  way  from  Coniston  Hall 
next  day,  he  rode  up  the  wild  valley  and  called  upon 
him.  As  he  passed  the  little  rose-twined  casement, 
he  caught  through  its  diamond  panes  a  glimpse  of  a 
slight,  but  graceful  female  figure,  dressed  in  white, 
sitting  in  a  bending  attitude  beside  a  table.  A  pro- 
fusion of  flaxen  ringlets  shaded  her  face  and  neck ; 
and  as  she  hastily  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  his 
horse*'s  feet,  a  quick,  beautiful  bloom  suffused  a  com- 
plexion of  the  most  delicate  transparency.  But  like 
lightning  she  vanished  out  of  the  room,  and  Count 
Waldemar  neither  saw,  nor  heard  of  this  fair  vision 
any  more. 

He  was  not  a  man  to  make  many  professions,  but  he 
himself  possessed  great  interest  through  Lord  Ilarle- 
ston,  his  near  relation,  under  whose  care  he  had  been 
educated,  and  who  was  high  in  place  and  in  royal  and 
ministerial  influence;  and  he  had  been  generously  me- 
ditating how  he  could,  through  this  channel,  best  serve 
Mr.  Thomas.  He  therefore  endeavoured  in  conversation 
to  draw  out  his  wishes  and  views,  in  order  that  he  might 
ascertain  what  sort  of  preferment  would  be  most  suit- 
able and  acceptable  to  him  ;  for  he  was  even  magna- 
nimous enough  to  wish  to  procure  for  his  supposed 
rival  a  living,  although  the  possession  of  it  might 
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enable  him  to  raise  his  views  with  less  of  hopeless 
presumption,  to  the  young  lady  of  Coniston  Hall. 
But  Count  Waldemar  was  too  generous  to  withhold, 
even  from  a  rival,  one  advantage  to  which  lie  thought 
him  fairly  entitled ;  and  too  proud  to  owe  to  any  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  a  preference  which,  to  be  va- 
lued, must  be  given  to  himself  alone. 

There  was  no  air  of  patronage  or  of  superiority,  or 
of  the  consciousness  of  conferring  a  favour,  about 
Count  Waldemar.  His  own  delicacy  of  feeling  im- 
parted to  his  manners  perfect  ease  and  perfect  equality 
of  treatment.  He  even  carefully  sought  to  conceal  his 
intentions ;  but,  to  his  unspeakable  surprise,  Mr. 
Thomas  at  once  divining  his  purpose,  thanked  him 
with  overflowing  gratitude,  but  declined  his  generous 
interference ;  distinctly  declaring  that  if  a  living,  how- 
ever valuable,  were  offered  to  him  now,  he  could  not 
accept  it.  Nothing,  he  said,  could  at  that  time  induce 
him  to  leave  his  present  situation. 

Count  Waldemar''s  surprise  strongly  increased  his 
jealousy.  What  other  magnet  than  Emily  could  de- 
tain him  in  that  bleak  and  desolate  abode  of  poverty 
and  privation,  when  wealth  and  independence  were 
offered  to  him  elsewhere  ?  But  Mr.  Thomas's  re- 
fusal had  been,  though  grateful,  decided.  All  he 
asked — all  he  sought,  was  secrecy  and  oblivion.  Count 
Waldemar,  therefore,  could  only  marvel  and  take  his 
leave. 

When  he  afterwards  mentioned  at  Coniston  Hall, 
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the  fair  apparition  that  he  had  seen  vanish  at  Black- 
beck  Cottage,  Emily  interchanged  looks  with  Dr. 
Doran,  who  was  present,  and  then  said,  "  Since  you 
have  seen  her,  I  may  now  tell  you  that  she  is  his 
sister." 

"  Or  at  least  some  one  that  passes  for  his  sister," 
said  Dr.  Doran,  "  for  the  good-natured  village  gossips 
much  question  the  relationship." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Emily ;  "  but  why 
that  simple  fact,  or  indeed  that  of  her  very  existence, 
should  be  concealed  with  such  care,  and  why  they  en- 
tertain such  dread  of  a  discovery,  is  a  mystery  which 
we  cannot  fathom." 

"  Poor  thing !"  said  Dr.  Doran ;  "  all  respecting 
her  will  ere  long  be  wrapped  in  the  mystery  of  the 
grave !  She  is  in  a  lingering  consumption,  and  the 
malady  I  fear  has  its  root  in  her  mind." 

Never  did  Count  Waldemar  hear  of  any  woman 
with  more  satisfaction  than  of  this  real  or  supposed 
sister,  and  more  especially  of  her  bad  health.  It 
seemed  to  afford  in  some  measure  a  clue  to  Emily's 
walks  in  the  valley,  her  meeting  with  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  interchanged  letters,  and  the  private  conversations. 
But  Count  Waldemar's  ideas  were  not  altogether  well 
founded.  There  was  still  a  private  subject  between 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Miss  De  Cardonnell  in  which  his 
sister  had  no  concern,  and  of  which  even  her  mother 
was  ignorant. 

Count  Waldemar's  jealousy,   indeed,   was  by  no 
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means  removed,  for  he  could  not  but  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  this  constant  intimacy,  these  confidential 
communications,  and  this  subject  of  mutual  sympathy 
(his  sister's  declining  health)  between  Emily  and  a  man 
so  estimable,  so  interesting,  so  unfortunate,  and  so  highly 
gifted  both  by  nature  and  education,  as  Mr.  Thomas. 
He  now  learnt  from  Emily  that  it  was  his  sister,  not 
himself,  who  had  shewn  her  his  poems  ;  so  that  this 
perplexity  was  cleared  up. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  DEPARTURE. 


*'  Must  I  go  from  you  ? 
Of  all  the  sorrows  sorrow  has,  must  I  part  with  you  ? 
Part  with  my  noble  mistress  !" 

BEAUMONT    AND    FLETCHER. 

A  FEW  days  afterwards,  soon  after  breakfast,  a  chaise 
and  four  drove  rapidly  up  to  the  door  of  Coniston  Hall. 
Count  Waldemar  sprung  out,  if^  hastily  entered  the 
room,  looking  disturbed  and  agitated,  and  abruptly 
said,  that  he  was  come  to  bid  them  farewell. 

Mrs.  De  CardonnelPs  surprise  and  regret  were 
strongly  expressed,  but  Emily  said  not  one  word. 
With  a  countenance  like  marble,  pale,  still  and  cold, 
she  sat  apparently  unmoved,  without  betraying  the 
smallest  interest  in  what  was  passing,  while  he  an- 
swered Mrs.  De  Cardonnell's  various  interrogatories, 
by  saying,  that  he  had  that  morning  received  news  of 
the  illness  of  Lord  Harleston,  the  nobleman  under 
whose  paternal  care  he  had  been  placed  when  left  a 
boy  in  England,  and  who,  indeed,  was  his  uncle; 
having  married  his  father's  only  sister,  who  had  long 
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since  been  dead.  Lord  Harleston  had  been  attacked 
with  typhus  fever,  and  was  considered  in  imminent 
danger.  "  And  I  am  now  in  my  way, — or  rather  out 
of  my  way" — he  continued,  "  to  Richmond,  to  attend 
upon  him.  But  I  could  not  resolve  to  go  without 
seeing  you  once  more."  He  looked  at  Emily,  but  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground.  A  still  paler  hue  had 
overspread  her  cheek,  and  an  indistinct  sound  had 
faintly  died  away  upon  her  lips,  at  the  name  of  typhus 
fever ;  but  still  she  spoke  not. 

"  And  this,  then,  is  the  last  time  we  are  to  meet!''"' 
said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  in  a  tone  of  great  regret. 
"  We  shall  never  see  you  more ;  for  you  will  go  to 
that  detestable  Denmark. — Excuse  me.  Count;  I  must 
hate  and  revile  it,  since  it  deprives  me  of  a  friend. 
Really  it  would  be  a  piece  of  laudable  prudence  never 
to  form  a  friendship  with  a  stranger.  It  gives  one 
temporary  pleasure,  only  to  leave  lasting  regret. — But 
I  wish  you  would  write  to  me." 

This  was  the  very  thing  the  Count  wished  also,  and 
to  which  he  gladly  agreed ;  and  he  now  said  he  had 
promised  to  return  to  spend  Christmas  at  Esthwaite 
Court. 

Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  expressed  her  unfeigned  plea- 
sure at  this  intelligence.  Emily  looked  up,  the 
colour  again  tinged  her  lovely  cheek;  she  drew  a 
long  breath,  as  if  relieved  from  some  dreadful  oppres- 
sion, and  smiled.  The  Count  had  repeatedly  said 
"  he  must  go,"  before  he  tore  himself  away.     A  few 
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more  "  last  words'"  were  still  interchanged  between 
him  and  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell.  He  had  taken  the 
privilege  of  foreign  customs,  and  respectfully  kissed 
the  hand  she  gave  him  at  parting. 

During  the  whole  of  this  short  interview  he  had  never 
once  addressed  a  single  word  to  Emily.  But  when 
he  now  turned  to  take  leave  of  her  and  took  her  hand, 
he  felt  that  it  trembled  in  his.  His  voice  faltered ;  he 
could  not  articulate  the  "  farewell"  ;  he  could  not  even 
answer  her  few  parting  words ;  but  they  were  not  lost 
upon  him.  The  tone  of  voice,  the  look  with  which 
they  were  uttered,  sunk  deep  into  his  heart.  He 
could  only  press  her  trembling  hand  in  his,  with  an 
ardour  which  thrilled  through  her  whole  frame ;  and 
imprinting  upon  it  one  fervent,  respectful  kiss,  he  tore 
himself  away,  and  threw  himself  into  the  carriage, 
which  drove  off  at  full  speed. 

During  the  whole  of  his  long  journey  her  parting 
look  was  never  absent  from  his  mind.  Perhaps  it  ex- 
pressed solicitude  for  his  safety — perhaps  grief  for  his 
departure — perhaps  approbation  for  his  devoted  at- 
tachment to  his  excellent  friend — perhaps  friendship; — 
perhaps — (for  such  things  are  possible) — perhaps  it 
betrayed  a  still  more  tender  sentiment : — in  short,  this 
look  might  express  so  many  "  unutterable  things",  that 
we  really  cannot  pretend  to  interpret  it.  Neither 
could  the  Count,  although  he  meditated  upon  it  all 
the  way  to  London. 

But  his  meditations,  in  their  commencement,  were 
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abruptly  broken  upon  the  top  of  Shapnell  Fell,  the 
rude  summit  of  which  the  post-boys  crossed  in  order 
to  reach  the  great  road  by  a  short  cut ;  for  in  rattling 
along  at  a  rate  which  wheels  had  never  before  go^ie 
over  the  deep  ruts  and  huge  stones  which  constituted 
the  road ;  in  one  tremendous  jolt  over  a  fragment  of 
gray  rock,  the  carriage  broke  down,  and  was  found  to 
be  so  materially  injured,  that  even  after  its  shattered 
frame  should  have  been  slowly  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
town  (a  work  of  time  and  difficulty),  it  would  require 
many  hours  to  repair  it.  Count  Waldemar  looked  at 
his  watch.  He  saw  that  it  was  barely  possible  to 
reach  the  mail  coach  on  its  road  to  Lancaster  by  a 
sort  of  steeple  chase  across  the  country  ;  and  without 
hesitation,  he  himself  mounted  the  best  of  the  post- 
horses,  set  his  valet  on  the  other  with  his  sac  de  nuit 
and  dressing-box,  and  leaving  the  disabled  carriage 
under  the  care  of  his  other  servant  and  the  astonished 
post-boys,  who  declared  it  was  impossible  ''  my  lord 
could  catch  the  mail ;  "  he  galloped  off,  overtook  the 
mail  just  as  a  storm  of  sleet,  rain,  and  hail  began  to 
pour  down  its  fury,— got  into  the  vehicle,  and  resumed 
his  meditations  upon  Emily's  last  look. 

His  travelling  companions' were  apparently  not  of  a 
description  to  throw  much  impediment  in  the  way  of 
his  reflections.  They  consisted  of  two  substantial- 
looking,  money-getting  tradesmen  or  manufacturers, 
and  a  stout  yeoman,  such  men  as  may  be  seen  in 
any  and  every  stage-coach.     At  the  first  sight  of  him 
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they  felt  that  he  was  a  being  of  a  different  order  to 
themselves.  And  the  contrast  between  them  was  cer- 
tainly striking :  his  very  head  seemed  to  be  set  upon 
his  shoulders  in  a  different  way  to  theirs;  and  his 
noble  mien,  his  fine  person,  and  fashionable  dress ; 
his  aristocratic  features,  and  his  high-bred  air  and 
manner,  impressed  them  with  a  belief  that  he  was 
some  great  lord,  and  for  a  time  awed  them  into  si- 
lence. But  finding  that  he  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
harmless,  they  soon  renewed  their  conversation  with 
each  other,  which  ran  entirely  upon  some  modification 
of  their  paramount  idea  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

"  Fine  timber  that!^'  said  one,  looking  at  some 
magnificent  oaks.  "  Worth  a  power  of  money  in 
these  times,  ©""ye  know  whose  owe  it,  sir  ?''''  addressing 
a  stout  yeoman,  who  seemed  by  his  conversation  to  be 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

"  Ay,  that  ould  wood,  and  a  great  deal  of  land  here 
away,  belongs  to  General  De  Cardonnell,"'  said  the 
man. 

"  What !  him  that 's  away  sarving  now  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ?" 

"  The  same.'' 

Count  Waldemar's  attention  had  been  instantly 
caught  by  the  name,  and  he  was  gratified  to  hear,  as 
the  men  talked  on,  that  the  General  and  his  family 
were  spoken  of  with  much  respect. 

"  They  do  say,"  continued  the  man,  "  that  his 
only  dowter,  Miss  Hemily,  is  to  be  married  on  to  a 
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foreign  man,  some  ootlandish  count  I  think  they  call 
him ;  but  it  cannot  be  true,  for  it  was  aye  said  that 
she  was  to  have  the  GeneraPs  young  hey-dtye-ken  (aid- 
de-camp),  Sir  John  Delamere ;  and  a  fine  young  fel- 
low he  was.  Mony  a  time  I  seed  him — for  they  used 
always  to  be  riding  about  together  ever  since  she  was 
a  bit  lassie.  And  they  say  the  General  never  will 
give  his  consent  to  her  having  any  body  else,  because 
the  captain  once  saved  his  life,  and  got  shot  very 
badly  himself  at  that  same  time ;  and  whenever  the 
General  comes  home,  folks  say  the  marriage  is  to  take 
place."' 

Count  Waldemar  heard  no  more.  A  fresh  subject 
of  jealousy  was  planted  in  his  mind.  Scarcely  was 
the  spectre  of  one  rival  imperfectly  laid,  when  another, 
infinitely  more  redoubtable,  was  conjured  up  in  his 
place.  He  now  well  remembered  that,  on  the  very 
commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Emily,  her 
cousin  Percival  had  rallied  her  respecting  this  very 
gentleman,  Sir  John  Delamere,  in  terms  which  might 
warrant  him  to  suppose  that  he  was  understood  to  be 
destined  for  her.  But  delicacy  had  forbidden  him  to 
inquire  further  into  the  matter ;  and  as  he  had  never 
heard  the  subject  again  alluded  to,  all  concern  about 
it  had  passed  from  his  mind.  He  felt,  indeed,  con- 
vinced that  Emily  was  not  actually  engaged  to  Sir 
John  Delamere,  nor  even,  he  believed,  as  yet  attached 
to  him.  But  upon  recollection,  expressions  occurred 
to  him  which  had  occasionally  fallen  from  Mrs.  De 
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Cardonnell,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  and 
General  De  Cardonnell  contemplated  their  future 
union ;  and  the  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  it 
seemed  probable  that  this  was  but  too  true. 

The  pangs  of  jealousy,  like  those  of  the  tooth-ache, 
are  always  unpitied,  though  their  acuteness  might 
justly  call  forth  compassion.  When  jealousy  is  occa- 
sioned by  suspicion  of  a  wife  or  of  any  one  whose 
proved  attachment  has  merited  confidence,  it  is  cer- 
tainly worse  than  contemptible  and  ridiculous:  but 
the  jealousy  of  an  unaccepted  lover  must  at  least  be 
allowed  to  prove  the  strength  of  his  own  passion  and 
the  doubts  of  his  own  merit ;  which  doubts  however, 
by  no  means  argue  his  deficiency  of  the  latter  quality. 
Nor  was  it  possible  that,  without  extraordinary  self- 
presumption.  Count  Waldemar  could,  without  uneasi- 
ness, hear  of  the  prior  claims  of  a  young  rival,  formi- 
dable from  personal  character, — from  early  ties  of  inti- 
macy and  friendship, — from  gratitude  for  a  parent's 
preservation, — from  the  high  sanction  and  influence  of 
such  a  father,— from  gallantry,  glory,  and  all  that  most 
easily  wins  the  female  heart.  Count  Waldemar  sighed 
as  he  thought  how  little  had  he,  a  stranger,  an  aUen, 
and  a  foreigner,  to  oppose  to  claims  such  as  these ! 

Wrapped  in  these  reflections.  Count  Waldemar 
journeyed  onwards,  generally  seated  outside  the  coach 
diiring  the  day-time,  and  taking  his  place  inside  at 
night,  or  when  the  weather  was  stormy.  It  might 
perhaps  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  prove  the  most 
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agreeable  of  companions  to  his  plain  fellow  travellers, 
two  of  whom  went  on  with  him  the  whole  way  to 
London.  But  so  far  from  treating  them  with  super- 
cilious contempt  or  senseless  hauteur,  his  habitual 
politeness  had,  it  seems,  almost  unconsciously,  prompt- 
ed his  constant  observance  of  all  those  little  attentions 
which  travelling  admits ;  for  amidst  the  din  and  con- 
fusion of  their  separation,  on  arriving  in  London,  the 
two  fat  gentlemen  returned  him  their  hearty  thanks 
for  his  many  civilities  to  them  on  the  road ; — civilities 
which  he  never  remembered  to  have  paid,  and  thanks 
which  he  certainly  did  not  conceive  himself  to  have 
merited.  A  few  courteous  words  and  a  parting  bow 
were  his  acknowledgments  as  he  sprung  into  the  dirty 
post-chaise  which  was  to  drive  him  to  Lord  Harles- 
ton's  Richmond  villa. 

He  found  Lord  Harleston  alive  and  in  perfect  pos-^ 
session  of  his  faculties,  but  almost  despaired  of  by  his 
physicians.  Fully  aware  of  his  imminent  danger,  he 
was  prepared  to  resign  that  life  upon  which  he  could 
look  back,  even  from  the  bed  of  death,  without  re- 
morse ;  and  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
with  perfect  faith  in  the  merits  and  expiation  of  his 
Redeemer,  through  "  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death"  he  humbly  hoped  to  pass  into  life  eternal.  It 
is  at  this  awful  moment,  when  the  gates  of  futurity 
are  already  slowly  unfolding  to  mortal  view — when 
the  world,  and  its  pomps,  and  pleasures,  and  pursuits, 
fade  away — that  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience, 
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which  may  be  silenced  amidst  the  tumult  of  life,  is 
distinctly  heard,  and  either  speaks  peace  and  comfort 
to  the  heart,  or  strikes  it  with  anguish  and  de- 
spair unutterable. 

No  doubt  the  calmness  of  Lord  Harleston''s  mind 
was  highly  in  his  favour ;  and  the  constant  presence 
of  his  young  friend,  or  rather  of  his  son, — for  so  he 
considered  Count  Waldemar, — afforded  him  a  degree 
of  comfort  and  support,  still  more  beneficial.  Count 
Waldemar  watched  him  with  unremitting  zeal  and  af- 
fection— nursed  him  with  all  a  woman's  care — sup- 
ported his  drooping  strength  and  spirits— skilfully  ad- 
ministered the  cordials  and  remedies  contingently 
prescribed  by  the  physicians,— and  to  their  surprise 
and  that  of  the  venerable  patient  himself,  he  was 
finally  snatched  from  the  grave. 

During  the  progress  of  Lord  Harleston's  conva- 
lescence, which  was  extremely  slow  in  consequence  of 
his  advanced  years  and  of  the  extreme  debility  to 
which  he  had  been  reduced,  Count  Waldemar  wrote 
frequently  to  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell.  But  it  may  seem 
singular  that  Emily's  name  was  seldom  mentioned  in 
these  letters,  and  never  except  in  terms  of  the  most 
distant  respect.  Yet  her  idea  was  never  absent  from 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  them ;  and  the  consciousness 
that  she  would  most  probably  peruse  them,  inspired 
those  feelings  and  that  eloquence,  those  "  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn",  that  made  Mrs. 
De    Cardonnell  declare,  and  Emily  feel,  that   they 
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were  the  most  admirable  and  delightful  letters  that 
ever  were  written. 

In  the  mean  time  winter  advanced — the  weather 
became  bad — the  roads  deep — their  walks  became 
daily  more  circumscribed — their  rides  more  unfre- 
quent, — and  their  visits  altogether  ceased.  The 
country,  indeed,  had  become  very  quiet — or,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  very  stupid.  Captain  Wentworth 
had  gone  to  join  his  regiment — Lord  Borodale  was  in 
Ireland,  engaged  in  all  the  miseries  of  a  contested 
county  election — Lord  Arden tower  and  his  daughters 
were  in  the  south,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  at  New- 
market. 

Men  may  say  what  they  please,  but  when  women 
are  left  to  themselves,  no  creatures  can  be  moreP 
quiet ;  and  accordingly  no  balls,  no  races,  no  parties, 
no  gaieties  of  any  kind,  were  now  to  be  heard  of. 
But  Emily''s  gaiety  was  undiminished,  for  she  was  not 
dependent  upon  any  outward  stimulus  for  amusement, 
and  her  happy  flow  of  spirits,  which  sprung  from  a 
lively,  contented  temper  and  a  well  regulated  mind, 
continued  unimpaired.  The  pleasure  which  she  took 
in  her  favourite  pursuits  seemed  unabated.  It  is  true, 
that  when  she  met  with  a  beautiful  song,  she  longed 
to  sing  it  to  Count  Waldemar, — but  then  that  was 
merely  because  he  was  so  fond  of  music: — and  when 
she  read  a  delightful  new  book,  she  longed  to  talk  of 
it  to  him, — but  that  was  because  she  knew  it  would 
exactly  suit  his  taste: — and  when  she  drew  a  fine 
head,  she  could  not  help  wishing  to  shew  it  to  him, — 
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but  that  was  because  no  one  understood  drawing  so 
well.  She  herself  was  not  conscious  how  constantly 
his  idea  was  becoming  associated  with  all  her  thoughts, 
actions,  and  pursuits,  and  how  imperceptibly,  yet  ra- 
pidly, the  subtle  chains  of  attachment  were  entwining 
themselves  round  her  heart. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox  to  assert  that,  when  absent, 
people  may  think  themselves  into  love  with  each 
other ;  but  although  love  cannot  be  formed,  it  may  be 
cherished  and  augmented  during  absence.  For  if  the 
memory  and  the  imagination,  the  mind  and  the  heart, 
the  present  and  the  future,  be  all  engrossed  by  one 
absent  object;  the  passion,  previously  kindled,  will 
rapidly  increase,  even  in  absence.  For  example, — it 
is  most  certain  that  at  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  of 
their  separation,  the  attachment  of  Count  Waldemar 
and  Miss  De  Cardonnell  had  very  materially  grown 
and  strengthened;  probably  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  they  had  spent  the  whole  time  in  thinking  of  each 
other.  Rochefoucault  happily  observes,  that  '  V ab- 
sence diminue  les  mediocres  passions  et  augmente  les 
grandes,  comme  le  vent  eteint  les  bougies  et  allume  le 
feu- 

Emily  scarcely  saw  any  one  excepting  Elizabeth 
Wentworth,  who  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period 
at  Coniston  Hall,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  whose  visits  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent, — a  change  of  which 
Count  Waldemar  heard,  through  Mrs.  De  Cardon- 
nelFs  letters,  with  much  secret  disturbance. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

MYSTIFICATION. 

*'  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
Thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny." 

"  Whence  proceeds  this  weight  we  lay- 
On  what  detracting  people  say  ? 
Their  utmost  malice  cannot  make 
Your  head,  or  tooth,  or  finger  ache  ; 
Nor  spoil  your  shape,  distort  your  face, 
Nor  put  one  feature  out  of  place." 


"  A  MOST  extraordinary  piece  of  country  scandal  has 
just  been  communicated  to  me  by  the  housekeeper,^"" 
said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  entering  the  library  where 
the  two  young  ladies  were  engaged  with  their  respec- 
tive employments. 

"  What  is  it,  mamma  ?''"'  asked  Emily. 

"  It  is,  that  last  night  Miss  Thomas  was  delivered 
of  a  son  !"' 

"  Impossible !" 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  true.  After  a  close  investigation 
of  the  evidence,  the  fact  seems  to  be  indisputably 
proved.     The  village  is  in  a  ferment,  as  you  may 
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suppose  ;  and  of  course  all  the  gossips  (which  term 
comprehends  all  the  inhabitants)  are  good  naturedly 
of  opinion  that  Miss  Thomas  is  Miss  Somebody  else, 
and  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  father  of  the  child." 

"  Dreadful ! — That  I  cannot  believe,"  exclaimed 
Emily.  "  He  is  utterly  incapable  of  such  vice.  He 
may,  in  pity,  have  given  shelter  to  his  sister's  frailties 

but  no  ;  she  is  innocent — I  feel  convinced  of  it. 

She  may  have  been  unfortunate,  but  I  am  sure  she 
is  not  guilty." 

"  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  certain,"  said  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell.    "  The  child  was  born." 

"  There  is  some  mystery  about  it.  Perhaps  they 
may  be  privately  married." 

"  But  why  conceal  their  marriage  ?  Why  not  call 
themselves  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  if  they  really  are 
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"  There  may  be  reasons  for  concealment,"  said 
Emily ;  "  indeed  there  evidently  is  some  cause  for 
all  this  mystery.  But  I  feel  certain  that  it  does  not 
arise  from  any  crime." 

"  Well,  Emily,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  in  your 
charitable  opinion,  for  he  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
young  man ;  and  slight  as  is  my  acquaintance  with 
her,  I  think  neither  of  them  are  capable  of  leading  a 
life  of  systematic,  determined  profligacy ;  and  therefore 
we  must  hope  that  they  are  privately  married." 

"  And  yet  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  Mr.  Thomas 
is  married,"  interrupted  Emily,  glancing  at  Elizabeth 
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Wentworth,  who  at  the  very  commencement  of  this 
dialogue  had  sat  down  with  her  back  to  them,  exactly 
in  front  of  the  fire,  with  a  screen  in  her  hand,  which 
effectually  concealed  her  face. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Elizabeth  ?''  asked  her 
aunt. 

"  I  don  't  know,''  said  Elizabeth,  faintly. 

"  My  dear  EHzabeth,  are  you  ill?"  asked  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell,  going  up  to  her — "  How  dreadfully  pale 
you  look  !*" 

Elizabeth  said  she  had  a  head-ache  and  felt  rather 
indisposed — she  thought  she  would  go  up  stairs  and 
lie  down  a  little — and  she  left  the  room. 

"  Ahead-ache !"  thought  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  who 
never  remembered  Elizabeth  having  a  head-ache  before. 
"  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  heart-ache." 

"  I  wonder,  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  after 
a  pause,  "  that  you  and  Elizabeth,  who  have  of  late 
called  frequently  upon  this  Miss  Thomas,  did  not 
observe  her  situation .?" 

"  She  has  been  always  so  covered  up  with  shawls, 
and  of  late  so  completely  enveloped  in  a  loose  mantle, 
which  I  attributed  to  her  cough  and  the  cold  weather, 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  see  her  figure  at  all," 
said  Emily. 

At  this  moment  Dr.  Doran  was  announced.  Mrs. 
De  Cardonnell  had  heard  that  he  had  attended  Miss 
Thomas  during  her  accouchement,  and  she  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  the  subject. 
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"  So  you  know  it  ?  "  he  cried.  "  All  the  country 
knows  it ! — I  knew  it  could  not  be  concealed.  I  told 
them  so.  It  was  nonsense  trying — he  had  much  better 
have  called  her  his  wife  from  the  first." 

''  Called  her  his  wife,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell, 
"  so  then  she  is  his  wife?" 

"  I  did  'nt  say  she  was  his  wife, — nor  that  she  was 
not  his  wife.     I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it." 

"  So  then  she  is  not  his  wife .?" 
"No, — Pooh ! — Pshaw ! — Nonsense ! — Poor  thing ! 
she  is  much  to  be  pitied." 

"  Nay,  Dr.  Doran  I  have  no  desire  to  inquire  into 
secrets  which  from  your  profession  you  must  know 
and  must  keep  ;  but  you  must  be  perfectly  aware  that 
the  truth  cannot  possibly  be  worse  than  the  surmises 
that  will  be  made.  My  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  real 
facts  is  not  prompted  merely  by  idle  curiosity,  but  by 
my  wish  to  clear  the  character  of  Mr.  Thomas,  for 
whom  I  feel  real  regard ;  as  well  as  of  that  very  inter- 
esting young  lady,  whoever  she  is  ;  and  I  should  par- 
ticularly regret  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  all  inter- 
course with  them,  which,  however,  must  inevitably  be 
the  case,  unless  this  mysterious  affair  can  be  satisfac- 
torily explained." 

"  To  be  sure !  I  knew  it  would  be  so  ! — Lord, 
Lord  !  what  two  poor  foolish  people  !  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  the  world,  are  they  !  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish 
have  they  made  of  it !"  And  the  good  Doctor  ran  on 
in  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  talking  and  moralizing  as 
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it  were  to  himself.  But  nothing  could  be  elicited 
from  his  long  rambling  soliloquy,  excepting  what 
tended  to  make  this  mysterious  affair  more  confused 
and  incomprehensible." 

"  Pray  Dr.  Doran,"  said  Emily,  "  may   I  ask  if 
the  child  has  been  named,  and  what  it  is  called  ?" 

"  The  child!  It  died  this  forenoon,  poor  thing! 
It  was  named  John,  soon  after  its  birth.'" 

"After  Mr.  Thomas!" 

"  It  was  her  particular  wish,"  continued  Dr.  Doran 
"It  will  be  well  if  she  does  not  die  too,  for  she  is  very 
ill,  and  she  frets  so  over  her  poor  dead  baby,  it  breaks 
one^s  heart  to  see  her." 

Dr.  Doran  now  left  them  to  return  to  his  patient. 
Any  fresh  agitation  in  her  precarious  state,  he  thought, 
might  prove  fatal,  and  therefore  every  possible  pre-^ 
caution  must  be  taken  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  that 
the  birth  of  her  child  was  known  to  her  friends  at 
Coniston  Hall  and  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  But 
he  declared  his  intention  to  communicate  this  infor- 
mation immediately  to  Mr.  Thomas,  who,  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell  thought,  would  therefore  probably  lose  no 
time  in  clearing  his  own  character  and  that  of  the 
lady's,  if  in  his  power.  But  the  remainder  of  that 
and  the  whole  of  the  following  day  passed  away  in 
suspense.  No  tidings  came  from  Mr.  Thomas,  no 
visit  from  Dr.  Doran.  Elizabeth  Went  worth  was 
struggling  with  the  most  painful  feelings.  She  had 
not  been  aware  of  the  state  of  her  own  heart  and  of 
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the  attachment  which  she  had  imperceptibly  been 
forming  towards  Mr.  Thomas,  until  Mrs.  De  Car- 
donnell  announced  this  startling  news^  which  seemed 
to  prove  either  that  he  was  married  to  another,  or  that 
he  was  unworthy  of  her  preference.  Emily  had  more 
clearly  seen  her  growing  attachment ; — that  it  was 
reciprocal  she  fully  believed,  and  therefore  she  thought 
it  impossible  that  he  could  be  married.  But  Elizabeth 
herself  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Thomas  felt  any 
attachment  for  her ;  and  however  the  mystery  might 
terminate,  she  was  convinced  that  he  was  lost  to  her 
for  ever. 

On  the  third  day,  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  entered  the 
room  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  ''  Well,  Emily," 
she  exclaimed,  "  the  mystery  is  solved.  I  know  all. 
This  letter  is  from  Mr.  Thomas." 

"  O  pray  tell  us,  mamma  !     AVho  is  she .?" 

''  Guess  !" 

"  How  cruel  to  tantalize  one  so  ?  Is  she  his 
wife.?" 

"  No." 

"  His  mistress  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Why  then  is  she  really  Miss  Thomas  after  all  V 

"  No :  she  is  not  Miss  Thomas  after  all." 

"  Then  who  is  she,  mamma  V 

"  She  is  not  Ms  wife,  nor  ever  can  be.  But  she  is 
a  wife,  who  has  run  away  from  her  husband  to  live 
with  him,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  concealment." 
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"  How  shocking! — Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Emily. 
"  Can  we  indeed  have  been  so  deceived  in  them  ?" 

"  We  have  indeed  been  much  deceived  in  them," 
said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell.  "  We  little  thought  who 
they  were !" 

"  Little  indeed  !*"  said  Emily.  "  Never,  never 
could  I  have  believed  it  possible.  A  married  woman 
eloped  from  her  husband  ! — shocking  I  But  she  seems 
so  young — so  innocent !  I  dare  say  it  was  an  early 
attachment ;  I  dare  say  he  had  loved  her  before  her 
marriage ;  and  love  had  driven  them  to  this  rash  and 
culpable  elopement !" 

"  Yes  !  he  had  loved  her  before  her  marriage,  as 
you  suppose — loved  her  better  than  any  human  being. 
She  was  the  object  of  his  earliest  affections ;  and,  as 
you  say,  his  attachment  for  her  urged  him  to  elope 
with  her  from  her  husband."" 

"  Unfortunate,  but  most  guilty  beings  V  exclaimed 
Emily,  in  a  tone  of  deep  concern. 

*'  For  her  sake  he  has  sacrificed  every  thing,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  De  Cardonnell.  "  He  has  even  changed 
his  name,  and  he  has  come  here  to  live  in  poverty  and 
obscurity,  lest  her  husband  should  find  her  out,  and 
force  her  away  from  him." 

"  Dreadful ! — And  is  it  possible  he  has  confessed 
all  this  to  you.?" 

"  All  this  and  much  more.  And  he  has  desired 
me  to  communicate  it  to  you  and  Elizabeth,  '  as  the 
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two  persons  uhose  esteevn  he  is  most  solicitous  to 
preserve.''     These  are  his  very  words.""' 

"  Incredible  !  What  can  he  mean  ?  He  must  be 
mad.'' 

"  Not  at  all !  He  is  quite  sane,"  continued  Mrs. 
De  Cardonnell.  "  For  my  part,  I  feel  much  for  their 
unfortunate  situation.  And  I  have  written  to  assure 
him  of  my  sympathy  for  them  both.'' 

"  My  dear  mamma  !"  exclaimed  Emily. 

"  They  are  very  much  to  be  pitied,"  continued 
Mrs.  De  Cardonnell.  "  Do  you  know,  he  says  she  is 
only  nineteen  !  As  soon  as  she  is  well  enough,  poor 
thing  !    we  will  go  and  call  upon  her." 

"  My  dear  mamma  ! — This  from  you .?" 

"Yes — from  me,  Emily?  I  v/ill  most  certainly 
call  upon  her,  and  shew  her  every  attention  and  kind- 
ness in  my  power." 

"  Mamma !"  exclaimed  Emily,  looking  at  her  in 
increasing  astonishment ;  but  perceiving  a  smile  upon 
her  face,  she  exclaimed,  "  O  you  are  deceiving  me, 
mamma :  now  do  explain  !     Do  tell  me  the  truth !" 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  though  I  have  not  told  you  the  whole  truth," 
said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell ;  "  and  this  may  serve  to 
shew  you  how  false  even  truth  itself  may  be  rendered, 
when  a  part  only  is  told.  But  I  see  you  are  too  impa- 
tient," she  added,  smiling,  "  to  attend  to  my  moral ; 
so  there  is  Mr  Thomas's  letter." 
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Emily  eagerly  perused  the  letter,  from  which  she 
found  that  the  unfortunate  young  woman,  whom  she 
had  been  so  rashly  condemning,  was  really  his  sister, 
and  as  innocent  as  she  had  supposed  her  to  be. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  soon  after  her  father'^s 
death,  Mr.  Thomas's  sister,  Maria,  then  a  beautiful  girl 
of  sixteen,  had  accepted  a  situation  as  governess  in  the 
family  of  a  friend,  where  she  was  particularly  comfort- 
able and  happy.  Very  imprudently,  however,  the  lady, 
whose  children's  health  required  sea-bathing,  and  who, 
being  on  the  eve  of  an  accouchement,  was  unable  to  go 
with  them  herself,  sent  Maria,  with  her  young  charges, 
attended  only  by  a  nurse  maid,  to  a  little  retired  village 
on  the  coast.  There  she  was  unfortunately  seen  by  a 
vulgar,  unprincipled  villain  of  the  name  of  Johnson, 
who,  attracted  by  her  youth  and  beauty  and  by  her  un- 
protected situation,  persecuted  her  with  his  dishonour- 
able addresses,  which  she  rejected  with  scorn  and  detest- 
ation. But  she  despised  him  too  much  to  fear  him  as 
she  ought.  She  was  very  young  and  very  imprudent. 
With  a  considerable  share  of  her  brother's  romance, 
and  all  his  unsuspiciousness  of  evil,  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  herself,  after  the  children  were  in 
bed,  with  solitary  strolls  upon  the  sands,  which  were 
often  prolonged  by  moonlight  until  a  very  late  hour. 
Profiting  by  her  imprudence  and  by  the  knowledge 
of  her  lonely  rambles,  this  wretch  way-laid  her  one 
evening  when  she  had  inconsiderately  wandered  far 
from  the  village,  and  carried  her  off,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  servant,  a  creature  devoted  to  him,  to  a 
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place  previously  provided  for  his  infamous  purpose, 
and  there,  by  the  worst  of  means,  he  triumphed  over 
the  ruin  of  her  innocence.  Broken-hearted  and  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  anguish,  the  poor  girl  at 
length  escaped  back  to  the  asylum  from  which  she 
had  so  unhappily  wandered,  and  without  either  the 
power  or  the  wish  to  conceal  her  misfortune,  the  truth 
became  instantly  known.  Shocked  and  indignant  at 
such  an  outrage,  the  gentleman  in  whose  family  she 
was  governess,  instantly  took  measures  to  secure  the 
villain  and  to  bring  him  to  justice.  But  finding  that 
the  man  was  possessed  of  considerable  property,  upon 
further  consideration  he  thought  it  the  best  plan  to 
compel  him  to  marry  her,  as,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  he  was  not  a  bad  match  for  a  portionless  girl. 
Her  character  otherwise  would  be  irretrievably  ruined, 
and  the  law,  although  it  might  take  vengeance  of  his 
crime,  could  not  restore  her  reputation,  nor  redress 
her  injuries. 

This  wretch  finding  himself  in  the  immediate 
predicament  of  being  committed  to  gaol  to  take  his 
trial  for  the  capital  offence ;  and  having  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  be  married  or  hanged,  chose  the  former 
fate,  and  sullenly  professed  himself  ready  to  make 
his  innocent  victim  his  wife.  From  such  a  step  her 
whole  soul  revolted ;  but  she  was  persuaded,  ahnost 
forced  into  it,  by  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  the 
gentleman  and  lady  with  whom  she  had  lived,  and  of 
her  mother,  whose  prayers  and  tears  she  could  not 
resist,  and  in  an  evil  hour  she  espoused  this  villain. 
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Well  may  it  be  said  that 

"  Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong, 

They  never  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong." 

The  wretch,  who  had  only  married  her  to  save  him- 
self from  the  terrors  of  the  law,  hated  the  being  he 
had  wronged  because  she  had  been  forced  upon  him  ; 
and  from  the  moment  she  was  in  his  power  he  treated 
her  with  every  species  of  cruelty  and  insult  that  malice 
could  devise,  so  that  her  life  was  intolerably  wretched 
and  her  health  at  last  sunk  beneath  her  sufferings.  At 
this  period  her  brother,  Mr.  Thomas,  or  rather  Mr.  Tor- 
rington, — for  such  was  his  real  name, — returned  from 
abroad.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  fatal  circumstances 
which  had  occasioned  her  marriage,  for  they  had  been 
carefully  concealed  from  him ;  and  his  patient,  uncom- 
plaining sister,  unwilling  to  distress  him,  dissembled  her 
secret  sufferings  when  she  saw  him.  As  her  residence 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  London,  they  seldom 
met.  Although  he  disliked  her  husband,  and  at  once 
saw,  with  deep  regret,  that  she  was  not  and  never 
could  be  happy  with  such  a  man,  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  barbarity  with  which  she  was  treated,  until  her 
mother  on  her  death-bed  revealed  to  him  the  whole 
of  the  dreadful  story,  and  told  him  that  the  mortal 
fear  and  disgust  which  her  unhappy  daughter  had  en- 
tertained, even  when  she  married,  for  her  brutal  hus- 
band, had  increased,  by  his  cruel  and  unmanly  treat- 
ment, to  such  a  pitch  of  terror  and  abhorrence,  that 
unless  she  was  rescued  from  his  tyranny,  she  was 
convinced  that  her  reason,  and  probably  her  life$  would 
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soon  be  the  sacrifice.  The  wretch  had  refused  her 
permission  to  go  to  see  her  dying  parent,  who  had 
sent  to  implore  her  to  come,  in  the  last  hours  of  her 
life  ;  but  in  an  agony  of  grief  poor  Maria  set  off  from 
her  husband's  house,  in  his  temporary  absence,  and 
arrived  after  her  poor  mother  had  communicated  the 
story  of  her  wrongs  to  her  brother,  in  time  to  receive 
her  last  blessing  and  close  her  dying  eyes.  But  her 
tyrant  pursued  her,  and  unmoved  even  by  the  awful 
sight  of  the  bed  of  death,  he  dragged  her  away,  with 
threats  and  imprecations,  from  the  corpse  of  her 
mother,  regardless  of  her  tears  and  supplications,  and 
defying  and  laughing  to  scorn  the  indignant  remon- 
strances and  reproaches  of  her  brother. 

Vainly  did  her  brother  try  to  obtain  any  legal  re- 
dress or  protection  for  his  poor  sister.  Her  husband, 
taught  by  the  severe  lesson  he  had  before  received, 
carefully  avoided  any  violence  or  outrage  which  could 
render  him  amenable  to  the  law,  although  it  appeared 
to  be  the  chief  study  of  his  life  how  to  make  her 
miserable,  and  to  heap  upon  her  fresh  insults  and  cruel- 
ties. Her  brother's  attempts  to  induce  him  to  grant 
her  a  separation,  were  equally  unavailing.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  fiend-like  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his 
tyranny  and  cruelty ;  and  in  fact  it  was  really  the  man's 
object  to  get  quit  of  her  for  ever — to  be  free  and  at 
liberty  to  contract  another  marriage ;  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  her  death,  which  he  foresaw  would 
not  be  very  distant  if  he  persevered  in  his  present 
course  of  treatment.     Therefore  he  was   inexorable. 
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and  obstinately  refused  to  allow  her  to  leave  him. 
Her  brother  at  last,  as  the  only  means  to  save  her  from 
his  power,  formed  the  generous  and  somewhat  romantic 
resolution  to  carry  her  off  and  go  with  her  himself 
to  some  obscure  part  of  England,  where,  by  changing 
his  name,  he  hoped  to  secrete  her  from  the  pursuit  of 
her  brutal  husband.  This  resolution,  with  her  joyful 
concurrence,  he  put  in  execution  with  complete  suc- 
cess. His  real  name  was  John  Thomas  Torrington, 
and  dropping  his  surname,  he  called  himself  simply 
Mr.  Thomas.  He  had  taken  his  measures  so  well, 
that  his  sister's  husband,  Mr.  Johnson,  believed  the 
fugitives  had  fled  to  Wales,  and  most  diligently  did 
he  search  every  part  of  the  principality  in  quest  of 
them.  But  as  he  very  simply  went  about  inquiring 
after  them  under  their  real  names,  it  was  scarc^y 
possible  that  he  should  find  them  ;  nor  could  he  have 
any  suspicion  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Thomas  were  the 
persons  of  whom  he  was  in  search;  not  even  being 
aware  that  his  brother-in-law  had  any  other  Christian 
name  than  that  of  John,  by  which  he  had  always 
heard  him  called. 

Emily  afterwards  discovered  that  the  companion  of 
her  assailant,  Sir  Jeffrey  JoUope,  was  the  identical 
husband  of  this  unfortunate  young  woman  !  This  be- 
came known  by  means  of  Dr.  Doran,  who  was  called 
in  to  attend  the  belaboured  knight  and  his  worthy 
friend,  this  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Hawkeshead,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  damage  they  sustained  in  their  overturn. 
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Johnson  asked  Dr.  Doran  if  any  one  answering  the 
description  of  his  runaway  wife  and  her  brother  were 
in  that  neighbourhood,  saying  he  had  intended  to 
make  inquiries  at  the  inn  and  in  the  village  of  Conis- 
ton,  had  they  not  been  obliged  to  decamp  so  suddenly. 
Thus,  but  for  the  providential  punishment  which 
Count  Waldemar  had  inflicted  upon   them,    which 
drove   them   so  hastily  away,   this  man's  suspicions 
might  have  been  raised  by  the  description  of  the 
brother  and  sister  and  the  extreme  seclusion  of  their 
lives,  and  all  might  have  been  discovered.     But  at 
the  inn  at  Hawkeshead  they  were  entirely  unknown  ; 
and  Dr.   Doran,  who  was  in  their  confidence,  took 
care  to  assure  Mr.  Johnson  that  he  knew  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  whole  country  for  twenty 
miles  round ;  that  he  was  certain  no  persons  at  all  an- 
swering the  description  were  to  be  found  within  that 
circuit ;  but  he  contrived  to  delude  him  with  the  idea, 
by  a  pretended  account  from  his  Irish  friends,  that 
they  had  passed  over  into  Ireland.     This  belief  took 
full  possession  of  Mr.  Johnson's  head,  and  he  left 
Hawkeshead  and  the  Lakes,  convinced  that  his  wife 
was  not  there  nor  in  England.      She  was  however 
dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  the  danger  she 
had  escaped,  and  of  her  brutal  tyrant  having  been  so 
near  to  her ;  and  she  therefore  guarded  her  sad  story 
with  tenfold  caution,  and  durst  not  even  communicate 
it  to  Emily  or  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  although  her 
brother  had  frequently  wished  to  acquaint  them  with 
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it.  When  she  had  first  arrived  with  her  brother  at 
the  secluded  cottage  of  Blackbeck,  now  nearly  eight 
months  ago,  she  was  not  aware  of  her  very  recent 
pregnancy ;  and  even  when  she  discovered  it,  as  she 
had  previously  had  several  miscarriages,  occasioned  by 
the  brutal  treatment  of  her  husband,  she  expected  the 
same  accident  to  occur  ^again.  Unluckily  the  idea 
now  suggested  by  Dr.  Doran  of  calling  themselves 
husband  and  wife  had  never  occurred  to  either  of  their 
guileless  minds. 

Poor  Maria,  with  the  inexperience  of  nineteen,  when 
she  found  her  confinement  approach,  fancied  the  birth 
of  her  child  might  be  kept  secret,  and  that  she  might 
afterwards  pass  it  off  for  the  offspring  of  a  sister  sent 
to  her  care.  Now  that  the  fact  of  her  having  given 
birth  to  a  child  was  known,  the  relation  of  the  truth 
had  become  indispensable,  both  for  the  sake  of  her 
own  character  and  of  her  brother ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
corpse  of  the  infant  was  committed  to  its  little  grave, 
he  wrote  to  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  the  letter  which  ef- 
fectually vindicated  his  own  and  his  sister's  character. 
Mrs.  De  CardonnelPs  testimony  and  countenance  at 
once  cleared  the  fair  fame  of  both  to  the  little  world 
of  Coniston.  No  sooner  did  the  village  gossips  learn 
that  the  lady  at  the  Hall  knew  "  for  sartin''  that  Miss 
Thomas  was  really  a  married  woman  and  had  lost  her 
husband  just  before  she  came  to  Blackbeck,  and  had 
very  good  reasons  for  keeping  her  maiden  name  still; 
and  that,  in  short,  she  w^  what  they  called  "  an 
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honest  woman,'"  than  the  voice  of  scandal  was  mute. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  as  much  respected  as  ever,  and  the 
birth  of  poor  Maria's  child  was  soon  as  much  forgotten 
as  if  it  had  never  been. 

The  moment  Emily  had  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Thomas  was  not  married  and  not  guilty,  and  that  he 
was  really  living  with  his  unfortunate  sister,  to  whom  his 
protection  had  been  so  generously  extended ;  without 
stopping  to  finish  reading  the  letter,  she  flew  up  stairs 
with  it  to  Elizabeth,  who  had  left  the  room  with  trembling 
steps  as  soon  as  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  in  playful  equi- 
vocation, had  spoken  of  "  his  early  love  for  the  lady 
who  had  eloped  from  her  husband  to  live  with  him.'''' 

Elizabeth's  happiness  at  thus  unexpectedly  finding 
that  he  was  all  and  more  than  all  that  her  dreams  of 
perfection  had  imagined ;  that  he  was  bound  by  no 
ties  of  love  or  marriage  to  another,  and  that  probably, 
as  her  heart  whispered,  he  loved  her  and  her  only, — 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  much  her  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  poor  Maria  were  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  his  sister  ! 

Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  however,  had  clearly  per- 
ceived her  niece's  predilection  for  Mr.  Thomas,  and 
from  his  own  candid  and  honourable  avowal  to  herself 
she  now  learnt  his  attachment  to  her  niece.  Alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  poverty  and  misery  which  such  an 
attachment  seemed  to  threaten,  she  informed  Mr. 
Wentworth  of  the  discovery,  who  forthwith  recalled 
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his  daughter  to  Esthwaite  Court,  without  however 
assigning  the  real  reason  for  her  return.  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell  had  indeed  learnt  from  Mr.  Thomas,  that 
at  the  death  of  a  maiden  aunt,  upwards  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  a  fortune  of  at  least  .£'205000  must  revert  to 
him,  as  it  had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  will  of 
his  late  uncle,  after  the  death  of  his  sister,  who  had 
only  a  life  interest  in  it.  His  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
at  some  future  period  therefore,  if  their  attachment 
should  last,  did  not  seem  altogether  ineligible ;  but  as 
Mr.  Wentworth  observed,  the  old  lady  might  live  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  unless  Mr.  Thomas 
should  get  a  living,  of  which  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  much  prospect,  he  certainly  did  not  wish  to  en- 
courage his  daughter's  attachment  to  a  man  so  situated; 
in  which  opinion  Mrs.  Wentworth  warmly  concurred, 
for  she  was  much  more  ambitious  than  her  husband. 
She  violently  opposed  all  idea  of  a  match  at  any 
period  with  a  poor  country  curate,  whom  nobody 
knew.  It  was  true  that  Elizabeth,  though  very  pleas- 
ing, was  not  pretty,  and  that  great  matches  were  rare. 
Still  she  confidently  expected  that  Elizabeth's  grave 
and  formal  admirer,  Mr.  Egremont,  would  in  due 
time  propose  to  her ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  good 
family  and  landed  property,  she  thought  him  an 
eligible  match,  never  considering  whether  or  not  he 
was  calculated  to  make  her  daughter  happy.  That, 
however,  was  a  point  to  which  Mr.  Wentworth  at- 
tached its  true,  paramount  importance;    and  at  his 
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earnest  desire,  Mrs.  Wentworth  agreed  not  to  prohibit 
Elizabeth's  visits  to  Coniston  Hall,  where  alone  she 
could  hold  any  intercourse  with  Mr.  Thomas,  nor  to 
place  any  restraint  upon  her  conduct  whatsoever.  In 
fact,  upon  consideration,  Mrs.  Wentworth  thought 
that  this  passive  plan,  with  the  influence  of  time, 
would  be  the  most  likely  means  to  overcome  Elizabeths 
attachment,  which  opposition  would  most  probably 
strengthen.  She  felt  certain  too,  that  Elizabeth  never 
would  marry  without  the  consent  of  her  parents.  Her 
father  and  mother,  therefore,  having  kindly  and  judi- 
ciously given  her  their  opinion,  trusted  to  her  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  in  which  they  placed  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course. 

As  to  Louisa,  she  wondered  and  never  ceased  to 
wonder,  how  it  was  possible  that  any  body  in  her  right 
senses  could  for  a  single  moment  entertain  the  remotest 
idea  of  ever  marrying  a  man  called  John  Thomas  ! — 
and  a  country  curate  too  !  !  ! 

Elizabeth  only  smiled  at  her  sister'*s  scorn.  She 
possessed  great  good  sense  and  sound  judgment.  She 
was  formed  for  domestic  life ;  she  had  no  expensive 
tastes  nor  ambitious  views.  She  knew  she  could  be 
happy  upon  a  moderate  income  with  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  she  did  not  think  she  could  be  happy  without 
him.  At  least  she  was  quite  certain  that  she  never 
could  be  happy  with  any  body  else  ;  and  therefore  she 
was  quite  determined  never  to  marry  any  body  else. 
But  she  determined  never  to  marry  him  unless  he  had 
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a  competent  income ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  make 
herself  as  contented  as  possible  in  single  blessed- 
ness. 

Of  the  sincerity  and  stability  of  his  affection,  she 
entertained  no  doubt.  The  subject  was  however  never 
mentioned  between  them  ;  for  Elizabeth  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  make  any  engagement,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
had  too  high  a  sense  of  honour  to  seek  it ;  nor  was 
he  aware  that  she  even  knew  of  the  avowal  of  his  at- 
tachment, which,  from  the  most  honourable  motives, 
he  had  thought  it  right  to  make  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
De  Cardonnell. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHRISTMAS. 

"  Age,  libertate  Decembri, 

Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt  utere."  Hok. 

Come  let  tis,  like  our  jovial  sires  of  old, 

With  gambols  and  mince  pies  our  Christmas  hold." 


Chuistmas  drew  near,  and  the  families  of  Estliwaite 
Court  and  Coniston  Hall  always  spent  that  festive 
season  together  at  one  or  other  of  the  houses.  This 
year,  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  and  Emily  were  to  visit 
the  Wentworths,  where  the  two  boys,  Charles  De 
Cardonnell  and  Lionel  Wentworth,  were  also  expected 
for  the  holydays  from  Eton.  Mr.  Dormer  and  his 
sister  Harriet  were  on  their  road,  and  hopes  were 
entertained  that  Captain  Wentworth  might  get  leave 
of  absence,  and  that  the  state  of  Lord  Harleston^s 
health  might  allow  Count  Waldemar  to  join  the  party. 
But  all  this  was  doubtful,  for  not  even  a  letter  had 
yet  been  received,  to  fix  the  arrival  of  any  of  these 
expected  guests  ;  and  it  was  only  certain  that  "  Aunt 
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Lydia*",  as  Mr.  Wentworth's  only  unmarried  sister 
was  called,  was  actually  on  her  road  from  Tunbridge 
Wells  to  Esthwaite  Court ; — a  certainty,  which 
gave  no  satisfaction  whatever  to  any  member  of 
the  party.  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  and  Emily  reached 
that  hospitable  mansion  in  the  deep  dusk  of  a  wintry 
evening,  the  day  before  Christmas  day.  They  found 
that  besides  Lady  Melmoth,  who  always  spent  Christ- 
mas with  the  family  party,  wherever  it  assembled, 
Mr.  Dormer,  with  his  sister  Harriet,  had  arrived  that 
morning  ; — the  former  as  gay,  as  good-humoured,  as 
hot-headed,  and  as  warm-hearted, — but  not,  as  Louisa 
had  hoped,  as  much  in  love,  as  ever.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Dormer  thought  himself  completely  cured  of  his 
passion,  and  able  to  brave  the  sight  of  Louisa  without 
danger.  Some  emotion  indeed  he  betrayed  at  firi^ 
meeting  her,  but  it  was  transient ;  and  although  his 
manner  plainly  shewed  that  "  he  did  not,  would  not, 
think  of  love,"  Louisa  determined  that  he  should. 
Piqued  that  he  had  broken  her  chains,  she  resolved 
"to  lure  the  wanderer  home'"*; — with  what  success 
will  appear  hereafter. 

The  party  were  all  assembled  before  dinner,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  the  busy  hum  of  voices,  Emily's  quick 
ear  caught  the  distant  sound  of  a  carriage.  All 
listened. — "  It  was  the  wind,'"" — "  it  was  fancy  !  " — 
No;  the  sound  approached.  They  flew  out  to  the 
window  of  the  great  hall.  Lamps  blazing  like  twin 
stars  through  the  darkness  of  night  were  descried ; 
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now  seen,  now  lost,  amidst  the  trees.  '*  O  it  must  be 
Aunt  Lydia ! ''  was  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  carriage  stopped ;  the  door  was  thrown 
open, — and  in  a  moment  Charles  and  Lionel  were  in 
their  mother's  and  sister's  arms.  Exclamations  of 
delight  and  surprise  were  all  that  were  uttered  for 
some  minutes.  At  length  Percival,  with  good-hu- 
moured impatience,  called  the  attention  of  the  happy 
party  from  "  these  little  monkeys "  to  himself  and 
Count  Waldemar,  who  had  been  suffered  to  find  their 
way  unnoticed  into  the  room,  and  to  stand  quiet  spec- 
tators of  this  happy  meeting.  But  amidst  the  joyful 
groupe.  Count  Waldemar  had  seen  only  one  form, 
had  heard  only  one  voice, — that  of  Emily :  while 
wholly  absorbed  in  her  brother,  and  unconscious  of  his 
presence  or  observation,  her  feelings  had  broke  forth 
in  those  enraptured  expressions  of  love  and  joy  which 
spring  from  nature  and  affection.  Her  glowing  coun- 
tenance was  irradiated  with  delight,  with  sensibility, 
and  with  beauty,  as  she  fondly  gazed  upon  her  brother, 
—upon  his  growth,  his  improvement,  and  his  manly 
appearance ;  and  returned  his  affectionate  caresses  with 
all  a  sister's  love.  Count  Waldemar  almost  longed  to 
be  her  brother,  that  he  might  be  so  beloved.  But 
when  her  sparkling  eyes  met  his, — when  the  enchant- 
ing smile  and  kindling  cheek  expressed,  far  better  than 
words,  the  joyful  internal  emotion  she  felt  at  seeing 
him, — all  other  persons  and  things  were  utterly  for- 
gotten in  the  thrill  of  happiness  which  filled  his  breast. 
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The  travellers  soon  changed  their  dresses,  and  never 
did  a  happier  party  assemble  round  a  Christmas  board. 
Charles  De  Cardonnell,  a  fine  spirited  boy  of  fourteen, 
seated  next  his  mother,  was  detailing  to  her  all  his 
achievements  at  Eton,  and  all  his  adventures  on  the 
road  down,  amongst  which  by  far  the  most  amusing 
was  the  representation  of  the  diverting  tragedy  of 
King  Lear,  by  some  strolling  players  in  a  barn  at  a 
village  where  they  had  passed  the  night,  in  which  his 
afflicted  majesty  in  person,  immediately  previous  to 
beginning  with  his  soliloquy  of 

*'  Blow  winds  and  crack  your  cheeks  !  " 

had  condescended  himself  to  apologise  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  storm. — "  For,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  the  rattans  have  eat  up  all  the  pease  that 
we'd  got  for  hail."  It  may  be  supposed  that  thi* 
speech  was  received  with  thunders  of  applause  by  the 
party  in  the  front  seat  of  honour  denominated  the 
boxes ;  consisting  solely  of  the  four  travellers,  who  had 
been  kept  in  convulsions  of  laughter  the  whole  night. 
Nor  did  their  amusement  end  here,  for  when  Cordelia 
pathetically  adjured  "  these  white  flakes "  &c.  &c., 
Percival  laughing  exclaimed  rather  loudly,  "  White  i 
why  they  Ve  brown  ! "  "  Please  your  Honour,"  said 
the  fair  Cordelia  very  seriously,  turning  to  him  with  a 
curtsey,  "  the  white  paper's  all  done  !  "  * 

*  Both  of  these  anecdotes,  although  they  did  not  happen  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  are  literal  facts. 
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"By  the  way!"  suddenly  exclaimed  Percival  Went- 
worth,  looking  round  the  table,  "  where  is  that  vener- 
able virgin,  my  most  ancient  and  respectable  aunt  ? 
Has  she  never  made  her  appearance  ? "" 

"Never." 

"  Then  she  must  be  lost.  Three  days  before  we 
set  off  she  sent  for  me,  and  said  she  wanted  me  to 
protect  her  on  the  road,  and  that  she  would  convey 
me  down  along  with  herself  and  that  starched  piece 
of  primness,  her  maid.  But  I  said  two  old  maids 
were  too  much  for  any  man." 

"  How  angry  she  would  be ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  laughing. 

"  She  was, — she  always  is :  but  she  would  have 
been  ten  times  more  angry  if  I  had  come.  What  a 
journey  we  should  have  had  !  But  what  can  she  be 
doing  ?  for  she  was  actually  en  route  the  next  day ;  so 
that  if  poor  dear  Aunt  Lydia  had  only  travelled  at  the 
ordinary  rate  of  a  snail,  she  must  have  been  here  by 
this  time." 

Next  morning  arrived  Miss  Lydia  Wentworth,  in 
very  bad  humour  with  her  nephew,  herself,  her  jour- 
ney, and  all  the  world.  Miss  Lydia,  who  was  half 
sister  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  was  a  few  years  older  than 
he,  and  more  than  ten  years  older  than  Mrs.  De  Car- 
donnell.  Envious  Time  had  robbed  her  of  the  beauty 
by  which  her  youth  had  been  distinguished,  without 
substituting  in  its  place  the  wisdom  or  even  the  re- 
spectability of  riper  years.   Her  mind  had  no  resources 
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in  itself  to  fill  up  the  languid  void  which  the  long 
silenced  flattery  of  admirers  and  the  bustle  of  youthful 
dissipation  had  left  in  her  time  and  thoughts.  Dress 
was  still  her  grand  care  and  employment.  She  still 
followed  every  changing  whim  of  fashion,  forgetful 
that  the  fantastic  attire  to  which  the  grace  of  youth 
had  lent  a  charm,  only  added  deformity  to  age,  and 
that  those  airs  and  follies  which  had  been  called 
"  charming  "  in  the  blooming  girl  of  eighteen,  were 
ridiculous  in  the  wrinkled  coquette  of  fifty. 

"  Fair  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end, 
Young  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend," 

vain,  frivolous,  selfish,  irritable  and  cold-hearted, — 
scarcely  one  human  being  existed  for  whom  she  enter- 
tained one  kindly  sentiment, — though  she  was  ridi- 
culously prone  to  fancy  that  every  man  she  met  with, 
especially  if  he  was  young  and  handsome,  was  in  love 
with  her,  or  at  least  would  be,  if  she  only  gave  him 
sufficient  encouragement.  Her  foibles  proved  to  her 
laughter-loving  nephew  a  never  failing  source  of 
amusement ;  and  to  his  unspeakable  delight  she  had 
not  been  two  days  in  the  house,  before  he  discovered 
that  she  was  bent  upon  captivating  Count  Waldemar, 
with  whose  fine  person  and  elegant  manners  she  had 
been  wonderfully  struck  at  first  sight.  Equally  un- 
conscious of  his  danger  from  the  meditated  battery  of 
her  charms,  and  of  his  happiness  in  enjoying  so  large 
and  undesired  a  portion  of  her  favour,  the  Count 
never  thought  of  her  but  as  the  most  tiresome  old 
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woman  in  existence,  and  never  bestowed  any  other 
attention  upon  her,  than  how  to  get  out  of  her  way 
whenever  it  was  practicable.  Wearied  and  disgusted 
with  her  fulsome  flattery,  her  inexhaustible  loquacity, 
ariii  her  absurd  affectation,  his  politeness  was  sometimes 
on  the  very  verge  of  yielding  to  his  impatience,  and 
he  was  driven  to  the  very  extremity  of  his  complai- 
sance ; — bat  if  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  she  tor- 
mented him  more  than  other  people,  he  was  far  indeed 
from  suspecting  that  Miss  Lydia,  at  her  years,  could 
be  guilty  of  the  incredible  absurdity  of  fancying  herself 
in  love  at  all,  much  less  in  love  with  him  who  was 
young  enough  to  be  her  son ;  and  still  less  that  she 
should  have  conceived  it  possible  to  make  him  fall  in 
love  with  her  ! 

Such  was  the  party  now  assembled  at  Esthwaite 
Court,  which  soon  received  an  addition,  if  not  an  im- 
provement, in  the  arrival  of  the  Honourable  Cleveland 
Sipthorpe,  nephew  and  heir  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Melmoth,  Lady  MelmothV  husband,  whose  estates, 
however,  were  not  to  devolve  upon  him  until  the  widow's 
death.  He  was  a  cousin  and  a  ward  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth's,  and  an  extremely  foolish  and  dissipated  young 
man  of  fashion. 

The  party  amused  themselves  in  different  ways,  as 
their  different  fancies  dictated, — generally  in  different 
forms  of  idleness,  although  certainly  of  very  different  de- 
scriptions;— some  in  merry  idleness,  like  Percival  Went- 
worth ;  in  noisy  idleness,  like  Harriet  Dormer ;  in 
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sauntering  idleness,  like  Aunt  Lydia;  in  frivolous  idle- 
ness, like  Louisa  Wentworth ;  in  apathetic  idleness, 
like  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  ;  or  in  vacant  idleness,  like 
Mr.  Trevelyan  :  for  being  "  a  great  ally  "  of  young 
Sipthorpe's,  and  not  knowing  "  what  on  earth  to  do 
with  himself"  at  Rusland  Hall,  Trevelyan  contrived 
to  lounge  away  a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  Esthwaite 
Court.  In  the  morning  some  of  the  gentlemen  hunted 
foxes  or  coursed  hares,  or  shot  woodcocks  or  wild 
ducks  ;  and  when  the  weather  proved  unfavourable  for 
these  amusements,  some  of  them  played  billiards,  some 
played  the  fool,  and  some  "  the  devil.''  *  Some  indi- 
viduals indeed  among  them,  did  devote  their  mornings 
to  more  rational  and  interesting  pursuits ;  and  in  the 
evenings  of  course  all  the  dispersed  parties  re-united. 
Some  played  cards,  some  played  chess,  some  played^ 
music,  some  amused  themselves  with  conversation.  Some 
ladies  embroidered  muslins  or  made  purses,  and  some 
gentlemen  yawned  over  newspapers  or  lounged  upon 
sofas.  But  in  general  the  spirit-stirring  dance  closed 
the  amusements  of  the  day,  when  every  body,  except 
poor  Lady  Melmoth,  who  could  not,  and  the  listless 
Cleveland,  who  would  not,  dance;  formed  themselves 
into  country  dances  and  Scotch  reels,  which  were  ge- 
nerally followed  by  French  dances,  in  which  the  bat- 
teuse  and  quadrilles  were  reigning  favourites.  Little 
Augusta  Wentworth's  governess  on  the  piano-forte,  and 

♦  "The  devil,"  a  game  in  fashion  at  that  period,  but  now  fallen 
into  oblirion. 
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"  Alick,"  the  Scotch  footman,  with  his  fiddle ;  some- 
times aided  by  the  flute  of  Ulric,  Count  Waldemar's 
Danish  servant,  or  by  the  harp  of  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell, 
formed  an  excellent  band  of  dancing  music. 

When  Sunday  morning  came,  the  point  of  who 
were  to  go,  and  how  they  were  to  go,  to  church,  was 
discussing  at  breakfast,  when  Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  who 
was  one  of  the 


-"  lazy,  lolling  sort, 


Unseen  at  church,  at  senate,  or  at  court, 

The  ever  Hstess  loit'rers  that  attend 

No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend,'* 

declared  with  a  tremendous  yawn  that  he  never  bored 
himself  with  going  to  church. 

"  Never  !  Never  go  to  church  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Melmoth,  looking  shocked. 

"No,  never; — and  I  never  intend  to  enter  a  church 
again  so  long  as  I  live  *" — 

"  O  Mr.  Sipthorpe !"  said  Harriet  Dormer,  "what, 
not  when  you  are  married  ?  " 

"  Married  !  No,  no,  I  'm  not  such  a  fool  as  that 
comes  to  !  I  never  intend  to  take  upon  myself  the 
yoke  of  matrimony." 

"  So  then  you  intend  to  be  a  fusty  old  bachelor?" 
said  Harriet. 

"  An  old  bachelor  ?  "  exclaimed  Cleveland  with 
horror.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  that  if  you  live  you  must  be  an  old  ba- 
chelor unless  you  marry." 
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"  An  old  bachelor  ! ''  still  repeated  Cleveland,  un- 
able to  endure  the  idea. 

"  You  know,"  says  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  "  that  Dr. 
Franklin  compares  an  old  bachelor  to  the  one  half  of 
a  pair  of  scissars, — an  odd,  useless,  good  for  nothing 
thing.'' 

"  O  Mr.  Sipthorpe  !  take  care, — you  see  you  '11 
be  like  the  half  of  a  pair  of  old  scissars,— unless  you 
get  the  other  half  rivetted  to  you  in  time,"  cried 
Harriet. 

"  Aye,  that 's  the  deuce  ! — rivetted  to  one  with  a 
vengeance  !  One  never  can  get  it  unri vetted  again  P 
said  Cleveland. 

"  Really,  I  think  the  other  half  of  the  scissars 
would  have  the  worst  of  it,"  said  Emily,  sotto  voce. 

"  It  would  certainly  be  '  his  better  half,'  however^ 
bad,"  rejoined  Count  Waldemar,  who  was  seated  next 
her,  with  a  laugh. 

Trevelyan  meantime  threw  out  a  sneer  against 
women,  to  which  Mr.  Dormer  made  a  spirited  reply, 
concluding  his  eulogium  on  the  sex  with  quoting 

*'  What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 
An  't  were  na'  for  the  lasses  O  1 " 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Percival,  "  never  was  there  a 
compliment  to  women  equal  to  Burns's, — 

*  Auld  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes  O  ! 
Her  ^prentice  harC  she  tried  on  man, 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses  O  I ' 
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To  be  sure,  what  a  set  of  poor  wretches  we  men  should 
be  without  women  !  " 

"  What  a  doleful  thing  a  world  fiill  of  old  bachelors 
would  be  ! ''  exclaimed  Harriet. 

"  It  would  indeed  !  "  said  Mr.  Dormer,  "  for  they 
never  could  enjoy  that  sovereign  bliss  of  life, 

. '  Domestic  happiness  ! 

Which  love  alone  bestows,  and  on  a  favour*d  few.*  " 

"  Domestic  happiness  !  "  repeated  Cleveland  Sip- 
thorpe,  with  a  most  expressive  shrug  and  gesture  of 
contempt. 

"Apparently,"  said  Count  Waldemar,  "Mr.  Cleve- 
land Sipthorpe  thinks  that  domestic  happiness  is  '  un 
honheur  a  fair  e  mourir  d'  ennui;'' — as  some  French- 
man, more  witty  than  wise,  said."' 

Cleveland  Sipthorpe  broke  into  one  of  his  affected 
and  prolonged  laughs  at  this  "  capital  idea,"  as  he 
called  it :  and  he  declared  that  if  marriages  could  be 
made  for  one  year,  he  should  like  to  marry ;  but  really 
to  be  married  for  life  was  not  to  be  thought  of 

"  Sipthorpe ! "  said  Percival  Went  worth,  very 
gravely,  "  you  are  like  ^E  sop's  frogs." — 

"  Like  ^ sop's  frogs  !  "  exclaimed  Sipthorpe,  with 
open  mouth  and  eyes. 

"  Yes,  very  like  ^  sop's  frogs.  A  certain  wise  old 
author,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  tells  us  that 
'  marriage  is  a  desperate  thing.'  It  is  like  that  leap 
which  the  frogs  in  iEsop  were  too  wise  to  make  :  they 
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wanted  water  very  much,  but  they  would  not  jump 
into  the  well,  because  they  could  not  get  out  again.'' 

Cleveland  burst  into  another  long  laugh. 

"In  opposition  to  ^sop's  wise  frogs  and  even  to 
Cleveland  Sipthorpe,''  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  "  Dr, 
Johnson  says  that  '  marriage  is  the  best  state  for  man; 
and  that  every  man  is  a  worse  man  in  proportion  as  he 
is  unfit  for  the  married  state.' '' 

"  Sipthorpe's  wish  to  have  an  annual  wife,''  said 
Count  Waldemar,  "  reminds  me  of  a  quaint  old  author^ 
who  says, 

"  Women  are  books,  and  men  the  readei*s  be, 
In  whom  sometimes  they  great  errata  see  ; 
Here  sometimes  weVe  a  blot,  there  we  espy 
A  leaf  or  word  misplaced,  a  line  awry ; 

If  they  are  books  I  wish  that  my  wife  were  « 

An  Almanac,  to  change  her  every  year.'* 

Cleveland  Sipthorpe  and  Trevelyan  laughed  excess- 
ively at  this  whimsical  idea,  and  continued  to  rail  against 
women  and  marriage,  bringing  up  all  the  common- 
place sarcasms  that  have  been  levelled  against  them 
from  time  immemorial,  until  at  last  Count  Waldemar, 
his  eye  flashing  indignantly  upon  the  contemptible 
traducers,  addressed  to  them  the  energetic  reproach  of 
De  Lingre :  "  Hommes,  qui  calomniess  les  femmes ! 
ah !  sans  doute  une  mere  ne  prit  point  soin  de  voire 
enfance^  And  he  poured  forth  so  animated  and  just 
an  eulogium  upon  that  sex  from  whom  man  derives 
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every  ray  of  happiness  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ; 
— he  so  eloquently  painted  the  perfection  of  connubial 
bliss,  so  feelingly  represented  that  solitude  and  isola- 
tion of  being,  and  that  dreary  void  in  the  heart,  which 
creep  upon  the  lonely  man  as  the  evening  of  life  ad- 
vances;— that  involuntary  applause  burst  from  all  his 
auditors  when  he  ceased  speaking,  excepting  from 
Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  who,  after  a  stupid  stare  of  asto- 
nishment, at  length  exclaimed,  "  Why,  confound  it. 
Count !  how  's  this  ?  If  you  think  marrying  such  a 
famous  thing,  why  don't  you  do  it  yourself?  Why 
don't  you  practise  what  you  preach  ?  " 

"That,"  said  the  Count,  "does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  myself." 

"  What,  not  to  be  married  ? "" 

"  No,  certainly  not." 

"Why  who  the  deuce  does  it  depend  upon,  then  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place  upon  my  father.  Before  even 
asking  the  lady's  consent  I  must  obtain  his." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  independent  of  your 
father,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  I  don't  think  a  son  ever  can  be  independent  of  a 
father,"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  Hey  ?  what  ? "  exclaimed  Cleveland,  with  his 
mouth  open,  looking  sorely  perplexed. 

"  I  have  property  independent  of  my  father,  cer- 
tainly," said  Count  Waldemar,  "  but  that  cannot  make 
me  independent  of  his  wishes  and  approbation :  it  can- 
not alter  my  duty  to  him.     But  supposing  his  consent 
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were  given,  there  is  still  another  person  whose  consent 
is  even  more  essential.'"' 

"  And  who  on  earth  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  lady,"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

*'  Hear  him  !  hear  him  !  "  exclaimed  Cleveland, 
bursting  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  "  Here's 
a  modest  man  for  you  ! "" 

"  Which  to  you  must  seem  a  very  extraordinary 
character  !  "  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell. 

"  Why  it  \  nothing  but  affectation  ! — Will  you 
persuade  me,  Count,  you  don't  believe  you  could 
get  any  woman  to  marry  you  whenever  you  chose?" 

"  But  I  don't  choose  to  marry  ^  any  woman.'" 

"  Pshaw  !  but  any  woman  you  liked, ^" 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  am  far  from  entertaining  any  such 
presumption," 

"No! — That's  good! — I  'm  sure  the  ladies  in  these 
days  are  not  so  difficult  to  be  got.  They  give  one 
very  little  trouble." 

"  But,"  said  the  Count,  as  he  rose  from  the  break- 
fast table,  "  perhaps  those  ladies  who  could  be  got 
with  so  very  little  trouble,  I  should  not  think  worth 
the  trouble  of  getting." 

"  No ! — now  I  think  the  less  trouble  the  better. 
Hang  me  if  ever  I  give  myself  the  trouble  to  court 
any  woman.     I  '11  let  the  women  court  me." 

"  There  is  but  one  way  to  win  a  woman,  but  it  is 
infallible,"  said  Mr.  Dormer,  "flatter!  flatter!  flatter! 
Depend  upon  it,  flattery  is  to  a  wooer  what  action  is 
to  an  orator,  the  first,  second,  and  third  requisite." 
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"  Right ! ''  said  Percival, 

*  Flatter  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces, 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 
The  man  that  has  a  tongue,  I  say  is  no  man 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman.'  " 

<'  Very  good  !  capital,  'pon  my  honour  ! "  cried 
Cleveland  Sipthorpe. 

"  And  upon  my  honour,  Sipthorpe,"  said  Trevelyan, 
*'  your  tongue  would  never  win  a  woman,  depend  upon 
it!" 

"  No  !  "  exclaimed  Sipthorpe.  "  Now  I'll  bet  you 
what  you  please  I  do." 

"  And  so  prove  yourself  doubly  winning^''  said 
Percival. 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you  what,"  pursued  Cleveland,  "  I'll 
bet  you  any  money  you  please,  that  I  get  married 
whenever  I  please,  and  to  whomever  I  please." 

"  Done  ; — I  bet  you  don't,"  said  Trevelyan.  "  I 
bet  you  a  hundred " 

"  Stop,  gentlemen,  not  so  fast,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Wentworth  ;  "  no  betting  in  this  house.  Remember 
it  is  Sunday  morning." 

Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  as  she  rose  from  the  table,  re- 
peated 

"  I  've  heard  old  venerable  stagers 
Say,  fools  for  arguments  use  wagers." 

Unheeding  her  sarcastic  quotation,  Cleveland  per- 
sisted : — "  Well,  I  say  I  could  get  married  if  I 
chose." 

"  So  you  could,  Cleveland,"  said  Percival.     "  De- 
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pend  upon  it,  every  man  could  get  married  if  he 
would,  and  every  woman  would  get  married  if  she 
could.'''' 

This  speech,  which  he  made  purposely  to  provoke 
aunt  Lydia,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  poured 
out  a  torrent  of  angry  eloquence,  disclaiming  the  idea 
that  a  lady  ever  did  wish  to  get  married,  to  the 
unspeakable  amusement  of  Sipthorpe  and  her  mis- 
chievous nephew,  who  said  all  the  provoking  things 
they  could  think  of 

"  Now  you  know.  Aunt  Lydia,  you  pray  night  and 
day  to  be  married,'"*  at  last  he  said,  coolly  putting  on 
his  hat,  heedless  of  her  angry  protestations  that  she 
never  did, — "  well,  well,  Aunt,  never  mind, — I  '11  go 
and  pray  for  you,  that  you  may  get  a  good  husband, 
and  soon ;  and  so  will  the  Count : "  and  following  Count 
Waldemar,  who  now  left  the  room,  they  mounted  their 
horses  and  rode  off  to  church,  leaving  aunt  Lydia 
scolding  till  they  were  fairly  out  of  hearing. 

Every  body  was  gone  to  church,  excepting  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  who  thought  he  had  got  a  cold,  and  Miss 
Lydia,  who  thought  she  might  get  one. 

"  Desperate  bad  lounge  this,  faith,"  at  last  ex- 
claimed Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  finding  himself  left  alone 
with  the  irritated  spinster,  and  nearly  ennuye  a  la 
mort;  '^  I  '11  be  off — somewhere ; "  and  he  forthwith 
retreated  to  the  stables,  where  he  found  Trevelyan 
with  his  horses.  There  was  desperate  driving  emu- 
lation between    these    two  worthies,    and    they  now 
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speedily  resolved  to  harness  their  horses,  and  drive 
one  against  another  to  Hawkeshead,  and  through 
Hawkeshead,  twice  into  every  street,  for  twenty 
guineas.  Off  they  went :  in  the  middle  of  divine 
service  they  rattled  through  the  town,  up  and  down 
the  narrow  streets,  cheering  and  swearing,  until  at  last 
so  obstreperous  was  the  uproar,  a  sober  Quaker  came  out 
of  his  meeting-house  door  to  reprove  them,  and  an  in- 
censed Methodist,  erecting  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
causeway,  called  down  anathemas  upon  them.  Un- 
abashed, they  pursued  their  reckless  career  unabated, 
until  service  was  over,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  appeared 
at  the  church  door ;  when,  afraid  to  face  him,  they 
drove  off  at  full  speed. 

At  dinner  Mr.  Wentworth's  grave  displeasure  suf- 
ficiently marked  his  disapprobation  of  their  exploit  of 
the  morning,  although  he  abstained  from  any  comment 
upon  it ;  but  when  the  gentlemen  went  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, Mr.  Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  somewhat  elevated 
with  wine,  began  to  boast  of  the  prowess  he  had  dis- 
played in  driving,  and  of  his  admirable  adroitness  in 
turning  the  sharp  corners  of  Hawkeshead  narrow 
streets,  four  in  hand. 

"^Only  four  in  hand  !"  said  Mrs.  Cardonnell;  "was 
that  all  ?  •" 

"  Only  four!''  repeated  Cleveland,  "why  how  many 
would  you  have  ?  I  would  like  to  know  who  ever 
drove  more  ?  " 

"Then  I  assure  you  there  are  people  who  can  drive 
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eight  in  hand,  and  turn  the  sharp  corners  of  narrow 
streets  at  full  gallop/' 

"  Indeed !  they  must  be  devilish  clever  fellows. 
— Pray  who  are  they  ?  " 

"  The  Hottentots  ! ''  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell, 
gravely. 

"  The  Hottentots  ! '"'  exclaimed  Cleveland  Sip- 
thorpe,  indignantly. 

'*The  Hottentots!*"  exclaimed  everybody,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  the  Hottentots ! "  pursued  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell. 
"  They  drive  eight  bullocks  in  hand  up  and  down  the 
narrow  streets  of  Cape  Town,  and  turn  the  sharpest 
corners  at  full  gallop  and  in  perfect  security.  Now 
Mr.  Sipthorpe,  you  must  acknowledge  that  you  are  in- 
ferior to  the  Hottentots.  You  should  go  and  learn  from 
them,  that  '  you  may  do  likewise,'  and  then  you  may 
boast  of  being  a  perfect  Hottentot J'^ 

When  the  laugh  subsided,  Cleveland  Sipthorpe, 
moved  to  involuntary  envy,  exclaimed,  "  I  should 
like  to  see  these  fellows  drive  eight  in  hand  though ; — 
these  Hottentots ! " 

"  And  then  like  you  they  pay  no  regard  to  Sun- 
days," said  Percival  Wentworth. 

"  No  !  there  they  are  right !  They  must  be  con- 
foundedly clever  fellows,  these  Hottentots  ! "" 

"  You  had  much  better  go  over  to  them,  Mr.  Sip- 
thorpe," said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell.  "  They  would 
suit  you  exactly  in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in  your 
passion  for  driving." 

"  In  which  way  then  ?  " 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  Because  the  Hottentots  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  agree  with  you  in  believing  in  no  God  and 
in  no  religion."*' 

Mr.  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  was  silenced,  and  appa- 
rently for  once  in  his  life  ashamed. 

"Is  it  true  that  the  Hottentots  are  without  any 
sense  of  religion  ?  *"  said  Count  Waldemar  to  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell.  "  I  thought  there  was  no  race  of  people, 
however  savage,  who  were  destitute  of  some  kind  of 
religious  belief,  and  even  of  some  idea  of  a  future 
state." 

"  If,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  "  I  have  libelled 
the  Hottentots,  in  reducing  them  to  a  level  with  Mr. 
Sipthorpe  and  other  infidels,  who  would  otherwise  have 
none  to  keep  them  in  countenance  except  the  brutes 
that  perish, — I  can  only  bring  as  my  authority  nu- 
merous authors  upon  Southern  Africa,  all  of  whom 
concur  in  the  same  statement.  But  if  these  writers 
have  been  deceived,  and  if  the  Hottentots,  like  all 
other  people  in  the  world,  believe  in  a  God  and  a 
future  state,  I  shall  rejoice  to  retract  my  error,  and  to 
leave  Mr.  Sipthorpe,  alone  of  all  created  beings,  with  the 
atheists  and  the  brutes,  to  hold  the  opposite  opinion." 
Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  reply,  Mr.  Cleveland 
Sipthorpe  began,  in  no  measured  terms,  to  rail  against 
priesthood,  the  folly  of  going  to  church,  and  the  waste 
of  time  in  "  minding  Sundays.'''' 

Mr.  Wentworth's  patience  was  now  exhausted,  and 
turning  to  him  with  some  severity,  he  said,  "  Your 
observations,  sir,  merit  nothing  but  contempt.     Rea- 
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son  and  remonstrance  would  be  wholly  thrown  away 
upon  one  who  can  treat  with  scorn  and  derision  all  that 
mankind  hold  most  sacred.  As  your  relation,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you ;  but  as  a  magistrate,  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  I  must  warn  you,  that  you  are 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  that  I  will 
enforce  those  laws.  And  if  again  either  you  or  Mr. 
Trevelyan  openly  violate  the  sabbath  in  the  manner 
you  did  to-day,  I  will  order  the  constables  to  put  you 
in  the  stocks." 

"  In  the  stocks  ! "  exclaimed  Cleveland  Sipthorpe, 
while  universal  laughter  resounded  through  the  room. 
"  In  the  stocks!" 

"  I  am  serious,  sir.  The  law  expressly  says,  '  that 
all  vagrants,  idle,  disorderly,  profane  persons  or  vaga- 
bonds, who  may  disturb  the  congregation  of  the  church,^ 
or  break  the  sabbath,  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks."* " 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  treat  me  like  a  common  va- 
gabond, sir.^"  exclaimed  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  in  a 
passion. 

"  Undoubtedly  I  do,  if  you  conduct  yourself  like 
one." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  vagabond,  I  do  not  come  under 
the  description  of  a  vagabond." 

"  But  you  come  under  the  description  of  an  idle, 
disorderly  person,  and  a  profane  sabbath  breaker ;  and 
you  will  be  punished  as  such — ^both  you  and  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan. The  law  makes  no  distinction  of  persons. 
Your  high  birth  and  education  only  serve  to  render 
your  conduct  more  disgraceful  to  yourselves  and  more 

i2 
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widely  prejudicial  to  others.  You  must  therefore 
take  the  consequences.""  And  so  saying,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  rose,  the  bell  having  rung  for  prayers,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  servants  were 
all  assembled,  according  to  the  family  custom  on  Sun- 
day evening. 

Mr.  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  was  one  of  those  weak 
young  men  who  eagerly  seize  and  echo  the  first  scep- 
tical sophisms  they  hear,  in  order  that  they  may  lead 
a  life  of  dissipation,  or  more  properly,  of  vice,  un- 
checked by  those  troublesome  moral  restraints  which 
Christianity  imposes.  Religion,  that  sacred  "  chain 
which  unites  earth  to  heaven''  and  man  to  his  Maker, 
he  presumed  to  treat  with  levity  and  ridicule ;  vainly 
seeking  to  stifle  the  compunctious  visitings  of  con- 
science, and  fancying  he  displayed  a  superiority  to 
vulgar  prejudices,  by  affecting  to  scoff  at  the  most 
sacred  of  subjects.  But  if  there  are  hypocrites  in  re- 
ligion, there  are  also  hypocrites  in  infidelity; — and 
Mr.  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  was  one  of  the  number. 
Gladly  would  he  have  persuaded  himself  and  others 
that  a  world  of  retribution  was  only  a  tale  invented  by 
priests  and. old  women.  There  were  times  when  the 
awful  truth  smote  on  his  heart  with  dread, — and  when, 
spite  of  himself,  like  the  devils,  he  "  believed  and 
trembled."" 

But  weak  and  unworthy  as  he  was,  still  he  was  a 
man  of  family,  of  fashion,  and  of  fortune  (nominally 
at  least, — for  really,  he  had  spent  a  great  part  of  it  in 
gambling  and  horse  racing) ;    and  therefore  Louisa 
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sought  to  captivate  his  admiration  and  subdue  his  heart. 
He  evidently  admired  her.  He  thought  and  said  she 
was  very  handsome  and  very  piquanfe; — but  beyond 
this,  vainly  were  her  arts  and  blandishments  essayed. 

"  Upon  the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  played." 

"  His  heart  was  all  on  "  driving"  bent, 
He  could  not  stoop  to  love ; 
No  lady  in  the  land  had  power 
His  stubborn  heart  to  move." 

For  driving  was  the  reigning  passion  of  the  day ;  and 
what  was  a  woman  compared  to  a  horse  ? 

Though  Louisa's  attacks  upon  the  insensible  Cleve- 
land had  hitherto  failed,  her  plans  to  regain  her 
empire  over  her  former  admirer,  Mr.  Dormer,  pro- 
mised better  success.  At  first  he  had  devoted  hjs 
attention  to  Elizabeth,  for  whom  he  had  felt  a  con- 
tinually increasing  affectionate  regard;  but  Louisa 
dissembling  with  difficulty  her  secret  pique  and  ill 
humour,  had  been  all  softness  and  sweetness, — ^had 
seemed  to  regret  the  losfe  of  his  esteem  so  deeply,  had 
talked  so  candidly,  looked  so  attractively,  and  played 
the  amiable  so  successfully,  that  Mr.  Dormer's  gene- 
rous, susceptible  heart  was  touched  with  regret,  with 
reproach,  with  interest, — and  about  this  time  again 
began  to  shew  some  dawnings  of  love. 

Count  Waldemar  in  the  meantime  was  alternately 
elevated  with  hope,  and  depressed  with  apprehension. 
Sometimes  a  look,  a  word,  a  tone  of  Emily's  voice, 
would  inspire  the  delightful  hope  that  he  was  beloved ; 
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at  other  times  he  thought  she  treated  him  with  less 
warmth  of  regard  than  she  shewed  to  others,  and 
more  reserve  than  she  had  done  even  in  the  beginning 
of  their  acquaintance.  Count  Waldemar  was  right 
in  his  observation,  but  wrong  in  the  unfavourable 
inferences  he  drew  from  them.  It  is  true  that  Emily 
no  longer  behaved  to  him  with  that  ease  and  frankness 
which  are  the  signs  of  esteem  and  confidence,  but  not 
of  love.  There  was  no  longer  in  her  manner  that 
unguarded  openness  and  undesigning  simplicity, — that 
abandon,  or  laisser  alter ,  as  the  French  call  it,  which 
borne  along  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  throw  the 
heart  and  its  every  feeling  open  to  the  friend  with 
whom  it  holds  communion.  A  secret  consciousness 
of  the  preference  which  involuntarily  her  unpractised 
heart  sought  to  conceal  from  its  object,  threw  a  degree 
of  exterior  restraint  and  coldness  into  her  manner 
towards  him,  which  frequently  resembled  the  reserve 
of  intentional  discouragement.  Yet  scarcely  had  this 
chilling  idea  found  entrance  into  his  breast,  when  a 
glance  of  her  eye,  a  blush  upon  her  cheek,  an  unde- 
fined something  in  her  manner,  would  again  seem  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  On  the 
whole  he  was  happy,  for  he  was  constantly  her  com- 
panion; associated  in  all  her  plans,  pleasures,  and 
pursuits  ;  and  perhaps  the  doubts  and  fears  which  he 
experienced  only  served  to  render  her  more  deeply 
interesting  to  him,  and  to  redouble  his  ardour  in  that 
pursuit,  upon  which  he  felt  that  his  every  hope  of 
happiness  now  depended. 
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One  day  Emily,  after  sealing  and  directing  a  re- 
markably thick  packet,  was  suddenly  called  away. 
Miss  Lydia,  whose  curiosity  about  other  people's  con- 
cerns never  slumbered  nor  slept,  immediately  went  to 
the  table,  and  taking  up  the  letter,  read  aloud  the 
address,  "  To  the  Rev.  John  Thomas."—"  Humph  ! 
Now  I  wonder  who  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  can  be, 
with  whom  Miss  de  Cardonnell  thinks  fit  to  keep  up 
such  a  great  correspondence  !  Some  young  curate,  no 
doubt !  Pretty  doings !  when  young  ladies  corre- 
spond with  young  men! — No  good  will  come  of  that!" 

Count  Waldemar  heard  the  direction  of  this  letter 
read  with  very  uneasy  feelings.  He  had  observed  that 
she  had  brought  down  several  sheets  of  closely  written 
paper,  and  had  then  written  a  short  note,  which  she 
sealed,  directed,  and  inclosed  in  this  great  packet. 
And,  therefore,  he  felt  sure  that  the  short  note  was  to 
Miss  Thomas,  and  the  long  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas. 
What  could  she  have  to  write  so  much  about  to  him  ? 
Or  why  write  at  all,  unless  it  were  about  love  ? — Pre- 
vious to  this,  he  had  frequently  turned  their  discourse 
upon  Mr.  Thomas,  but  her  answers  were  brief  and 
unsatisfactory  ;  and  he  could  gain  no  light  from  them 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  regard  which  they  enter- 
tained for  each  other. 

A  few  days  after,  as  Count  Waldemar  was  assisting 
her  to  mount  her  horse  to  take  a  ride,  the  groom 
gave  her  a  very  thick  packet,  saying,  "  From  Mr. 
Thomas,  ma''am.  He  charged  me  to  deliver  it  to  you 
myself" 
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She  did  not  blush — she  did  not  seem  confused. 

But  what  could  Mr.  Thomas,  in  the  solitude  of 
Blackbeck  Gill,  have  to  relate,  to  fill  such  packets  I — 
Why  the  charge  to  deliver  it  to  herself  .^^  It  must  be 
love.  And  under  this  conviction  Count  Waldemar 
was  miserable. 

Never  man  was  a  less  entertaining  companion  in  a 
ride  than  Count  Waldemar  during  this.  At  length, 
on  looking  up,  from  a  painful  reverie  in  which  he  had 
been  absorbed,  he  caught  her  speaking  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  countenance.  The  look  of  consciousness  with 
which  they  were  hastily  withdrawn,  and  the  blushes 
which  suffused  her  cheek,  filled  his  heart  with  the 
delightful  hope  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  In 
a  moment  he  was  close  by  her  side,  and  the  words 
murmured  on  his  lips  which  would  have  disclosed  and 
cleared  up  his  doubts  and  fears ;  but  in  her  embar- 
rassment and  consciousness,  she  at  that  instant  gave 
her  spirited  horse  a  smart  stroke  with  the  whip, — it 
sprang  forward  at  the  gallop, — they  speedily  overtook 
the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  in  advance  of  them, — 
and  Count  Waldemar's  jealous  suspicions  of  her  at- 
tachment to  Mr.  Thomas  remained  undispelled.  For 
upon  reflection,  his  diffidence  predominated  over  his 
hopes.  The  glance  of  earnest  inquiry,  the  blush,  the 
look  of  consciousness  which  he  had  so  hastily  inter- 
preted into  interest  for  himself,  might  they  not  more 
probably  arise  from  the  dread  that  he  had  penetrated 
her  secret  attachment  to  his  rival  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  SPECTRE. 

"  Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  phantasy 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes. 
Doleful  outcries,  fearful  sights, 
Fill  my  soul  with  sad  affrights." 

BUTLER. 
"  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silence  of  the  night, 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire. 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  howl, 
And  spirits  walk,  and  graves  give  up  their  dead — 
That  time  best  suits  the  work  we  have  on  hand." 

SHAKSPEARE-  * 

"  This  they  have  promised — to  shew  your  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground. 
That  shall  make  answer  to  your  questions." 

SECOND    PART    OF    KING   HENRY    VI. 

"  Messieurs  les  Esprits  Forts  tres  souvent  craignent  le  Diable  de 
tout  leur  cceur." 

PRINCE   DE    LIGNE. 

"  Obstupui,  stetenintque  comae,  et  vox  faucibus  haesit." 

VIBOIL. 

With  the  most  mischievous  intentions,  Percival 
Wentworth  had  been  for  some  time  past  amusing  him- 
self at  Aunt  Lydia's  expense,  by  humouring  her  vanity 
with  tales  of  Count  Waldemar's  profound  admiration 
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for  her,  and  of  the  high  respect  which  alone  restrained 
his  expressions  of  it  to  herself,  until  at  last  she  be- 
came convinced  that  he  was  seriously  in  love  with  her, 
and  only  sought  a  private  interview  to  declare  his 
attachment.  Meantime  the  unsuspecting  Count  some- 
times wondered  why  she  simpered  and  smiled,  and 
fixed  her  old  gray  eyes  so  perseveringly  upon  him ; 
but  he  concluded  she  wished  to  shew  that  she  saw  his 
passion  for  Emily,  and  liked  to  watch  its  progress ; 
and  indeed  no  thought  respecting  Aunt  Lydia  could 
find  more  than  a  momentary  passage  through  his 
mind.  In  this  state  of  things,  great  was  Count  Wal- 
demar's  surprise  to  find  upon  his  dressing  table,  one 
day  before  dinner,  an  anonymous  billet,  written  in  a 
most  crabbed  hand,  which  pathetically  set  forth  that 
love  for  him  had  robbed  the  writer  of  her  peace, 
wounded  her  heart,  and  would  inevitably  destroy  the 
future  happiness  of  her  life.  She  accused  him  of  in- 
sensibihty,  intreated  at  least  to  be  heard,  stated  that 
she  had  something  to  communicate  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  himself,  and  finally,  most  earnestly  soli- 
cited an  interview  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  in  Mr* 
Wentworth's  observatory,  which  was  at  the  top  of  one 
of  the  remote  turrets  of  this  ancient  house. 

But  instead  of  believing  that  any  body,  either  old 
or  young,  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  no  sooner  had 
Count  Waldemar  deciphered  the  hieroglyphics  which 
composed  this  precious  production,  than  he  felt  con* 
vinced  it  was  a  device  of  Percival's  to  entice  him  to 
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the  observatory,  most  probably  in  order  to  laugh  at 
him,  and  lock  him  up  ;  and  he  very  wisely  determined 
not  to  go.  When  he  taxed  Percival  with  having 
written  this  foolish  letter,  the  latter  strenuously 
asserted  that  he  had  not, — (for  in  fact  he  had  employed 
Harriet  Dormer  to  copy  it)  ;  but  Count  Waldemar 
could  not  be  so  easily  duped,  and  he  never  thought  of 
the  assignation  more. 

But  an  anonymous  epistle  which  the  mischievous 
Percival  had  addressed  to  Miss  Lydia,  so  artfully 
written  as  to  impress  her  with  the  conviction  that  it 
came  from  Count  Waldemar,  complaining  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  any  opportunity  of  imparting  his 
sentiments  to  her  by  day,  and  most  respectfully  soli- 
citing an  interview  in  the  observatory  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night,  had  better  success.  The  bait  took, 
She  never  for  one  moment  doubted  that  the  billet  was, 
as  its  contents  purported,  from  the  Count,  and  that 
"  the  sentiments"  which  he  thus  humbly  besought 
this  private  opportunity  to  communicate,  were  of  the 
most  tender  nature.  Therefore,  "  punctual  as  lovers 
to  the  moment  sworn,"  she  ascended  the  stairs  of  the 
observatory  as  the  clock  struck  eleven  ;  but  not  before 
her  malicious  nephew,  longing  to  witness  the  ridiculous 
interview  he  had  plotted,  had  secreted  himself  in  a 
large  closet,  where  Mr.  Wentworth  kept  his  telescopes, 
which  had  a  glass  door,  so  that  he  could  at  his  ease 
see  all  that  passed.  But  he  had  abundance  of  leisure 
to  repent  his  frolic.     The  night  was  cold  and  stormy ; 
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the  hail  beat  furiously  against  the  windows,  and  the 
wind  whistled  mournfully  round  the  desolate  apart- 
ment. Miss  Lydia  began  to  shiver  and  shake  with 
cold.  She  looked  impatiently  at  her  watch,  some- 
times accusing  the  Counfs  delay,  sometimes  inventing 
excuses  for  his  absence ;  sometimes  thinking  he  would, 
and  sometimes  that  he  would  not  come.  The  wintry 
gusts  howled  fearfully  around  the  walls.  She  was 
alone ;  she  looked  round  with  dismay.  Supernatural 
terrors  began  to  creep  through  her  veins.  Nursery 
stories  of  ghosts  which  haunted  this  old  house,  dimly 
revived  in  her  mind  ; — she  started, — ^for  a  strange  and 
unearthly  noise  at  this  moment  saluted  her  ear.  It 
was  her  nephew  uttering  a  long  and  involuntary  yawn 
from  the  closet.  The  next  minute,  in  despair  of  her 
departure,  and  half  dead  with  cold,  he  began  to  try 
to  roll  himself  in  a  blanket,  which  was  kept  in  the 
closet  for  Mr.  Wentworth's  use,  and  which,  from  the 
confined  space,  he  could  not  accomplish  without  pro- 
ducing a  noise  which  appalled  Miss  Lydia's  excited 
fancy  even  worse  than  the  yawn.  She  started  up  in 
great  trepidation,  exclaiming  aloud  "  Good  Heavens  I 
what  can  that  be  ?^^  and  looked  fearfully  around ;  but 
seeing  and  hearing  nothing  more,  she  concluded  it  was 
the  wind ;  and  supposing  the  Count  could  not  escape 
from  the  drawing-room  until  the  party  had  retired  for 
the  night,  she  determined  to  wait  until  twelve  o'clock ; 
and  in  order  to  keep  herself  warm,  began  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  room.     Percival,  who  with  difficulty 
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had  restrained  his  laughter  at  the  panic  he  had  unwit- 
tingly occasioned,  now  resolved  to  profit  by  it  in  order 
to  effect  his  escape ;  and  tying  his  handkerchief  over 
his  head  and  face,  so  as  only  to  leave  his  eyes  visible, 
and  wrapping  the  blanket  close  around  him,  he  watched 
his  opportunity  while  she  was  walking  to  the  door, 
glided  softly  out  of  the  closet,  and  uttered  a  deep  and 
most  horrible  groan.  Miss  Lydia  started,  and  turn- 
ing round,  beheld  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  gloomy 
apartment,  lighted  only  by  the  solitary  candle  she 
had  left  upon  the  remote  table,  a  gigantic  figure  all  in 
white,  uttering  unearthly  groans  and  sounds  of  woe. 
With  a  terrific  scream,  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  sank  into  a  chair.  While  the  ghost,  rush- 
ing past  her,  and  running  down  stairs  with  a  heavy 
sounding  tread  that  might  have  convinced  her  he  was 
no  spirit,  if  fear  had  not  deprived  her  of  the  use  of 
her  understanding  ;  darted  into  his  own  room,  and 
dropping  his  blanket,  sallied  out,  and  joined  unper- 
ceived  the  hurrying  crowd,  which  the  piercing  and 
reiterated  shrieks  of  Miss  Lydia  speedily  brought  to 
her  assistance.  It  was  long  before  she  could  explain 
the  cause  of  her  alarm  ;  but  when  she  did,  she  gave  a 
most  appalling  description  of  the  spectre  which  had 
appeared  to  her,  and  solemnly  declared  that  she  firmly 
believed  it  to  be  the  ghost  of  her  great-grandmother, 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  who  had  died  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  either  by  her  own  hand,  or  by 
that  of  a  midnight  murderer,  more  than  a  hundred 
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years  ago,  and  whose  spirit,  it  was  well  known,  used 
in  ancient  times  to  haunt  the  house.  Percival  nearly- 
expired  with  laughter  at  finding  himself  thus  suddenly- 
metamorphosed  into  the  ghost  of  his  great-great-grand- 
mother, nor  could  the  mirth  of  the  rest  of  the  party- 
be  controuled.  Mr.  Wentworth  himself  was  out  of 
patience  at  his  sister's  folly  ;  and  no  one  doubted  that 
the  vision  which  she  described  was  entirely  the  offspring 
of  her  affrighted  fancy — excepting  the  maid-servants, 
who  all  seemed  to  believe  in  the  ghost ;  and  Count 
Waldemar,  who,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  at  once  sus- 
pected that  it  was  Percival. 

"  But  what  could  you  be  doing,  sister,  up  in  the 
observatory  on  such  a  night  as  this,  or  indeed  on  any 
night  ?*"  vainly  inquired  Mr.  Wentworth ;  "  for  I 
never  heard  of  your  making  observations  upon  the 
celestial  bodies  before ;  besides  there  is  not  a  single  star 
to  be  seen." 

Miss  Lydia,  much  confused  at  this  question,  and 
having  no  answer  ready,  could  only  impatiently  beg 
she  might  not  be  tormented  with  questions,  declaring 
^'  that  she  was  quite  unequal  to  talk  ;"  although  her 
tongue  ran  on  with  uncontroulable  volubility  upon  the 
subject  of  the  apparition,  and  of  her  own  courageous 
behaviour,  of  which  she  gave  a  most  heroic  account. 

But  she  had  really  been  dreadfully  frightened,  and 
SQ  strong  was  the  impression  the  ghost  had  made  upon 
her  mind,  that  from  this  time  her  nights  became  lite- 
rally haunted  with  terrors.     Count  Waldemar,  who 
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easily  drew  from  Percival  a  confession  of  the  truth,  at 
last  persuaded  him  to  acquaint  his  aunt  with  it,  both 
to  relieve  her  fears,  and  to  exonerate  himself  from  the 
imputation  of  having  made  and  broken  such  an  assign- 
ation. 

Notwithstanding  the  wrath  against  Percival  which 
filled  Miss  Lydia's  breast  at  the  disclosure  of  the  trick 
of  which  her  vanity  had  made  her  so  easily  the  dupe, 
she  was  too  well  aware  of  the  ridicule  with  which  she 
would  be  overwhelmed  if  the  truth  were  ever  to  come 
to  light,  not  for  her  own  sake  most  cautiously  to  keep 
the  secret ;  and  now  that  the  superstitious  horrors  to 
which  she  had  been  nightly  a  victim,  were  removed, 
by  the  certainty  that  the  ghost  of  her  great-grand- 
mother was  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than 
her  frolicksome  nephew,  she  listened  in  silence  and^ 
with  secret  derision  to  the  multiplicity  of  horrible 
noises  and  more  horrible  sights,  which  were  now 
nightly  seen  in  every  corner  of  the  house  by  the  scared 
domestics.  "  Our  great-great-grandmother  indeed," 
as  Elizabeth  observed,  "  though  as  far  as  we  know 
she  was  a  very  quiet  good  sort  of  woman  in  her  life- 
time, seems  destined  to  make  a  great  noise  in  the 
world  after  her  death."  Indeed  not  only  were  the 
servants  seized  with  the  panic  themselves,  but  they 
spread  it  all  over  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  most 
ridiculous  and  exaggerated  reports  of  the  Spectre  of 
Esthwaite  Court  were  circulated  about  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  rumours,  and  of  the 
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recent  apparition  of  "  my  great-grandmother,"  the 
conversation  one  night  turned  upon  ghosts.  Some  of 
the  party  utterly  disbelieved  in  them,  others  main- 
taining that  for  wise  and  sufficient  purposes  the  de- 
parted spirit  had  been,  and  might  be  permitted  by  Him, 
to  whom  nothing  is  impossible,  to  revisit  the  earth. 
But  the  loudest  in  his  disbelief,  and  in  his  scorn  and 
contempt  of  all  such  belief,  was  Cleveland  Sipthorpe. 
He  declared  that  the  soul  could  not  possibly  re-appear 
after  death,  because  we  had  no  soul : — and  that  he 
was  certain  no  appearance  whatever,  however  awful  or 
unearthly,  could  make  him  believe  that  he  saw  a  spirit." 

"  I  don''t  believe  it,  Sipthorpe,"  said  Percival.  "  I 
dare  say  you  would  take  a  white  cow  for  a  hobgoblin, 
and  be  frightened  to  death  by  an  old  woman  dressed 
up  in  a  white  sheet — ^" 

"  Or  a  blanket,"  said  Count  Waldemar  significantly. 

Miss  Lydia  frowned,  and  Percival  laughed. 

Cleveland  Sipthorpe  vowed  and  protested  that  it 
was  impossible  to  frighten  him,  or  to  impose  upon 
him ;  and  that  even  supposing  a  real  spirit  were  to 
appear  to  him,  (if  indeed  spirits  there  were,)  he  should 
like  nothing  better,  for  he  should  be  particularly  glad 
to  have  some  conversation  with  it  respecting  the  other 
world — if  indeed  there  was  any  such  place. 

"  O  Cleveland !  Cleveland  !"  said  his  aunt.  Lady 
Melmoth,  "  you  do  indeed  deserve  that  a  spirit  should 
appear  to  you  this  very  night,  in  punishment  of  your 
presumptuous  impiety  !" 
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"  Or  at  least  you  ought  to  expect  a  visit  from  the 
*  Wandering  Jew,' "  said  the  Count. 

"  The  Wandering  Jew  ! — who  is   he  ?    What  do 
you  mean?"  asked  Cleveland. 

"  When  I  was  at  Vienna,"  said  Count  AValde- 
mar,  "  a  mysterious  stranger  suddenly  appeared  there, 
apparently  gifted  with  more  than  mortal  powers,  who 
was  said  to  be  the  Wandering  Jew.  No  one  could 
resist  the  emotions  of  awe  and  apprehension  which  Jj^^f 
presence  inspired.  He  wore  a  black  fillet,  constantly 
bound  around  his  brow,  which  it  was  said  concealed 
the  burning  cross  impressed  upon  it  when  he  scoffed 
at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  more  than  1800  years 
ago,  and  which  must  continue  its  consuming  fire 
till  time  shall  be  no  more.  He  spoke  not,  looked 
not,  lived  not,  like  mortal  man.  No  one  could  tell 
from  whence  he  came,  nor  whither  he  was  going.  The 
stern,  dark  melancholy  of  his  extraordinary  physiog- 
nomy made  a  strong  impression  upon  all  beholders. 
He  seemed  to  have  lived  in  every  age  and  every 
country.  To  him  the  past  and  the  future  were  the 
same  as  the  present.  He  professed  to  have  power  to 
raise  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  and  to  one  German 
prince,  a  celebrated  freethinker,  who  mocked  at  his 
pretensions,  he  vowed  that  a  spirit  should  appear — ^'' 

"  And  did  it.?"  eagerly  asked  Cleveland,  looking 
pale. 

"  A  spirit,  or  some  apparition  resembling  one,  did 
appear,  and  struck  such  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
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scoffer,  that  for  weeks  he  never  looked  up,  and  never 
again  mentioned  the  subject  of  another  state  of  being 
without  shuddering."" 

Cleveland  turned  paler  still.  "  But  what—what 
was  it  like  ?''"'  he  stammered  out. 

"  The  spirit.? — No  one  knew.  The  Prince  to 
whom  it  appeared  never  would,  or  could  describe  it. 
The  very  mention  of  it  to  him,  excited  the  most  fright- 
ful paroxysm  of  terror.  But  this  mysterious  being, 
the  Wandering  Jew,  gave  another  public  and  still 
more  extraordinary  proof  of  his  supernatural  powers."" 

"  What  was  that .?"  asked  Cleveland. 

"It  was  of  a  nature  so  fearful  that  I  dare  not  re- 
late it  to  you ;  indeed  the  exact  particulars  never  were 
divulged.  But  it  is  known  that,  before  an  assembly 
of  nineteen  sceptics  of  the  highest  rank,  in  a  place  of 
their  own  selection,  with  the  windows  and  doors 
strongly  barred,  and  surrounded  without  by  guards, 
he  raised  the  spirit  of  a  departed  prince  *,  whose  appa- 
rition was  followed  by  a  succession  of  spectres  and 
demons  so  horrible  and  appalling,  that  those  who 
beheld  them  never  recovered  the  shock,  and  none 
could  ever  be  induced  to  utter  one  word  upon  the 
subject.  Immediately  afterwards  this  mysterious 
stranger  disappeared  from  Vienna,  and  was  never 
heard  of  more."" 

"  And  where  is  he  now  ?''"' 

*  Vide  WraxalPs  ]\Ieraoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Berlin,  Warsaw, 
&c.  Vol.  IT. 
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"  Who  can  tell  ? — It  is  said  that  he  is  condemned 
incessantly  to  wander  alone,  without  a  companion  and 
without  a  home,  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  he  is 
never  seen  in  his  progress  from  one  spot  to  another. 
Boundless  oceans  and  pathless  deserts  he  continually 
crosses,  but  how  or  when,  no  man  knows.  Sometimes 
he  is  seen  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world — some- 
times in  the  most  populous  cities.  To-day  he  may  be  at 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — to-morrow  he  may  be 
here.  But  what  made  me  say  that  you  might  expect 
a  visit  from  him  is,  that  it  is  said,  that  to  him  who 
presumes  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the 
soul  in  another  state  of  being,  or  to  hazard  a  wish  to 
behold  a  visitant  from  the  grave,  this  mysterious  being 
uniformly  appears  to  foretel  that  he  shall  experience 
a  tremendous  proof  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  may 
revisit  this  world."' 

Cleveland,  silenced  and  internally  awe-struck,  was 
left  cowering  over  the  fire,  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
dispersed  to  their  several  apartments.  Count  Walde- 
mar,  who  had  related  this  history  of  the  Wandering 
Jew  purposely  to  punish  his  weak  and  wicked  impiety 
and  presumption,  by  awakening  the  very  superstitious 
fears  which  he  affected  to  ridicule,  having  accom- 
plished this  end,  would  have  thought  of  it  no  more. 
But  it  struck  the  scheming  head  of  Percival,  that  it 
would  be  a  capital  exploit  to  play  off  a  farce  upon  his 
cousin,  and  frighten  him  into  religion  and  good  be- 
haviour, by  exhibiting  a  goodly  apparition.     An4 
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forthwith  having  secured  the  whole  party  as  his  con- 
federates, he  commenced  his  plan  of  operations  the 
very  next  day. 

It  happened  that  in  the  little  town  of  Hawkeshead 
a  company  of  strolling  players  were  at  this  time  enact- 
ing right  merry  comedies  for  the  diversion  of  the  Lan- 
cashire folks  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  But  the 
Quakers,  and  Methodists,  and  Evangelicals,  so  pre- 
ponderated in  this  little  town,  that  few  indeed  were 
guilty  of  frequenting  that  ungodly  barn  w^hich  night 
after  night  presented  "  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
benches."  So  that  the  hero  of  the  stage,  a  tall,  portly 
man,  was  well  content  to  perform  for  one  night  at 
Esthwaite  Court,  with  better  emolument,  a  part  in 
which  Percival  Wentworth  carefully  instructed  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Cleveland  himself,  who 
could  not  get  over  the  impression  which  Count  Wal- 
demar's  relation  had  made  upon  him,  again  introduced 
the  subject  of  spirits,  and  listened  with  painful  atten- 
tion to  all  the  curious  and  authentic  accounts  of  appa- 
ritions which  the  memories  of  the  whole  party  in  turn 
furnished.  At  midnight  they  all  separated  for  the 
night.  Cleveland's  way  to  his  own  apartment  lay 
through  the  great  hall.  But  what  was  his  horror  and 
consternation  on  entering  it,  to  behold  at  its  furthest 
extremity,  dimly  seen  in  the  "  darkness  visible  "  that 
pervaded  the  Gothic  apartment,  a  gigantic  figure, 
dressed  in  black  robes,  with  a  broad  black  fillet  bound 
around  his  stern,  dark  forehead,  standing  still  and  im- 
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moveable  before  him.  Cleveland  started  back  mo- 
tionless with  fear,  while  the  figure  authoritatively 
waved  its  arm  for  him  to  stop,  and  slowly  advanced 
towards  him.  In  violent  trepidation  he  turned  and 
fled  as  if  for  his  life ;  but  the  door  was  closed,  and 
resisted  his  utmost  efforts  to  force  it  open,  while  his 
cries  for  help  seemed  unheard  and  unregarded. 

"  Hold  !''  cried  his  stern  visitant,  in  a  deep  sepul- 
chral voice,  which  struck  to  his  heart  with  dread, 
"  Speak  not,  move  not,  but  listen  and  obey  !" 

An  awful  pause  ensued  for  a  few  moments,  the 
unlucky  actor  utterly  forgetting  what  he  was  to  say 
next.  At  length,  being  accustomed  to  perform  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet,  he  mechanically  began  to  repeat  his 
usual  soliloquy,  and  said,  "  I  am  thy  father's  spirit !" 

"  Whose .?"  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Cleveland.. 

The  question  restored  the  actor  to  his  recollection  ; 
but  the  party  who  were  listening  behind  the  door  were 
fain  to  retreat,  to  indulge  the  irresistible  laughter 
which  seized  them  at  this  absurd  blunder. 

Nothing  disconcerted,  however,  the  actor,  with  im- 
perturbable gravity  proceeded : — "  A  spirit  from  the 
silent  grave  shall  appear  to  thee.  I,  the  Accursed, 
doomed,  like  a  lost  spirit,  to  walk  the  earth,  come  to 
give  thee  warning.  Prepare  !  The  hour  approaches  ! 
The  impious  wish  you  dared  to  utter  is  granted, — your 
blasphemous  doubts  shall  be  dispelled, — the  spectre 
you  summoned  shall  appear  !  (  !" 

Another  awful  pause  ensued. 
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"  Speak ! — Do  you  wish,  now,  to  see  the  spectre  you 
invoked  ?" 

"  O  no,  no  !  never  !"  cried  the  trembling  Cleveland. 

"  It  is  no  longer  in  your  power  to  choose,"  cried 
the- actor  with  a  truly  fiendish  laugh.  "  You  dared 
the  Powers  of  Darkness.  You  wished,  in  impious 
mockery,  to  hold  communion  with  the  spirits  of  the 
dead.  You  sought  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the 
grave.  They  shall  be  revealed.  The  dead  shall 
arise.  The  departed  spirit  shall  appear  when  you 
least  expect  it." 

"  O  Lord  !— O  Lord  !"  ejaculated  Cleveland. 

"  The  time  and  place  are  known  to  no  man.  Pre- 
pare !"  said  the  Wandering  Jew. 

"  Prepare  !"  echoed  a  deep  hollow  voice,  which  to 
Cleveland's  terror-struck  ear  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  which  in  reality  was  Per- 
cival  Wentworth  behind  the  door. 

"  Ha  !  a  mightier  than  I  hath  spoken  !"  exclaimed 
the  Wandering  Jew.  "  Hear  that  awful  voice,  and 
beware  !" 

"  Beware  !"  again  echoed  the  sepulchral  voice. 

The  opposite  door  of  the  hall  now  slowly  unclosed 
as  if  of  itself,  for  it  was  drawn  back  by  one  of  the  lurk- 
ing confederates,  and  the  dark,  mysterious  visitant, 
with  noiseless  step,  vanished  through  it.  Almost  as 
quietly  did  the  listeners  vanish  to  their  rooms  ;  while 
the  terrified  Cleveland  fell  to  the  ground,  the  door 
against  which  he  had  been  leaning,  suddenly  yielding 
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to  his  impulse,  when  the  bolt  on  the  other  side  was 
withdrawn.  Flying  to  the  drawing-room,  he  pulled 
the  bell  with  such  violence  and  perseverance,  that  at 
length  all  the  gentlemen  in  their  nightcaps  and  dress- 
ing-gowns, hastily  put  on  for  the  occasion,  preceded 
by  the  butler,  in  apparent  dishabille,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter  ? 

But  when  the  unlucky  Cleveland  incoherently  at- 
tempted to  give  an  account  of  his  horrible  interview, 
and  of  his  having  been  struck  to  the  ground  by  super- 
natural power  at  its  termination,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  universal  ridicule  and  incredulity,  by  all  ex- 
cepting Count  Waldemar,  who  looked  portentously 
grave,  and  shook  his  head  as  significantly  as  Lord 
Burleigh's  famous  shake  in  the  Critic.  And  when 
sore  beset  by  the  frightened  Cleveland,  with  ques- 
tions and  surmises  respecting  this  apparition  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  for  all  answer  he  continued  to  look 
solemn  and  to  shake  his  head ; — in  truth  not  daring 
to  trust  himself  to  speak  lest  he  should  laugh  outright. 
But  every  one  else  declared  that  Cleveland  must 
have  been  dreaming,  or  in  a  delirium.  The  butler 
maintained  that  he  had  locked  all  the  house  doors  as 
usual  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  taken  away  the  keys,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  any  person  could  have  either 
got  in  or  out  of  the  house  without  his  knowledge. 

And  this  was  literally  true  ;  because  the  Wandering 
Jew  had  got  in  and  out  of  the  house  with  the  butler's 
knowledge,  and  was  at  this  very  time  trotting  back  to 
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Hawkeshead,  in  the  bright  moonlight,  upon  the 
pony  which  had  brought  him  at  the  appointed  hour. 

"  But  you  must  have  met  him  in  the  passage  ?"  ex- 
claimed Cleveland,  turning  to  the  butler. 

"  Me^  sir  ! — Not  I,  I  assure  you,  sir !" 

"  What  was  he  like,  Cleveland?"  said  Percival. 

"  Exactly  what  the  Count  described  him  the  other 
night ;  a  man  of  immense  height,  clothed  in  black  from 
head  to  foot,  with  a  black  velvet  fillet  bound  across  his 
forehead,  and  a  long  black  beard,  which  descended  to 
his  girdle/' 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"'  said  the  butler,  "  I  did  not 
meet  this  black  gentleman,  nor  any  gentleman ;  and 
he  certainly  must  have  got  in  and  out  through  the 
key-hole  if  he  was  here,  for  I  have  the  keys  of  all  the 
doors  in  my  pocket."     And  the  butler  produced  them. 

"  Search  the  house  !"  said  Percival  Wentworth. 
And  the  house  was  searched  for  the  "  black  gentle- 
man," as  he  was  now  called,  but  of  course  in  vain. 

As  all  the  other  servants  had  been  in  bed  before 
the  actor  was  admitted  by  the  butler,  who  alone  was 
privy  to  the  plot,  the  tidings  of  this  second  apparition 
which  had  appeared  just  after  midnight  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Sipthorpe,  excited  the  most  astonishing  commo- 
tion in  the  household ;  and  the  threatened  visita- 
tion of  the  ghost  which  this  mysterious  supernatural 
visitant  had  come  to  announce,  created  such  univer- 
sal consternation  that  scarcely  could  any  one  of  the 
domestics  summon  courage  to  stir  or  move  after  dusk. 
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As  for  Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  so  great  was  his  terror, 
that  next  morning  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  taking 
his  departure,  in  the  hope  that  when  he  was  fairly 
away  from  the  haunted  house,  the  ghost  might  fail  in 
its  threatened  assignation.  But  he  was  so  taunted  by 
Percival  with  his  former  vaunts  of  wishing  to  talk  to 
a  spirit,  and  knew  so  well  that  his  running  away  would 
be  a  story  against  him  so  long  as  he  lived ;  that  he 
determined  to  remain,  especially  as  he  remembered 
but  too  well  the  prophetic  words  that  "  the  time  and 
place  of  the  spirit's  appearance  were  known  to  no  man," 
so  that  he  feared  there  was  no  safety  even  in  flight. 
He  affected  to  bravado  in  the  day-time,  but  when 
night  came,  his  coward  soul  trembled ;  and  most  grate- 
fully did  he  embrace  Mr.  Dormer's  proposal  to  sleep 
in  the  dressing-room  of  his  apartment. 

"  If  there  is  any  trick  in  the  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Dormer,  "  we  two  shall  be  more  likely  to  discover  it 
than  one ;  and  if  not,  why  really  I  have  a  sort  of 
curiosity  to  see  this  apparition  myself,  provided  it 
keeps  tryst." 

Being  quite  certain  that  Sipthorpe  would  never  have 
courage  to  pass  the  night  alone,  the  confederates  de- 
vised this  plan  in  order  to  get  quit  of  his  servant, 
whom  they  knew  he  would  otherwise  place  there, 
and  thus  they  secured  means  to  get  access  to  the 
room  through  the  dressing-room.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night  a  noise  like  a  clap  of  thunder  awakened 
the  slumbering  Cleveland,  and  starting  up,  he  be- 
held  by  a  pale  sulphureous  light,  that   seemed  to 
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fill  the  apartment,  a  tall  white  spectre,  dimly  seen  in 
the  distance,  and  bearing  in  its  withered  hand  a  human 
skull,  the  eyeless  sockets  of  which  glared  with  a  ghastly, 
unnatural  light  that  made  its  horrible  deformity  more 
appalling.  In  an  agony  of  terror  Cleveland  Sipthorpe 
called  loudly  upon  Mr.  Dormer,  and  buried  his  head 
in  the  bed  clothes.  But  his  cries  were  unheard,  or 
rather  unheeded.  At  last,  disregarding  the  estab- 
lished etiquette  which  precludes  ghosts  from  speaking 
first, — for  it  was  quite  clear  that  Cleveland  Sipthorpe, 
who  still  kept  shouting  to  Dormer,  could  never  find 
courage  to  address  it, — the  spectre  in  a  hollow,  unearthly 
voice  said,  "  Desist ! — he  cannot  come — he  may  not 
awake  !  None  can  hear — none  can  help  thee ! — 
Tremble !  vain,  presumptuous  sinner  !  For  thy  wanton 
impiety  am  I  summoned  back  to  earth  ! — What  re- 
quirest  thou  of  me .'' " 

No  answer  was  returned.  Cleveland's  terror  was 
so  extreme  that  the  bed  shook  under  him. 

"  Speak ! — Wouldst  thou  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
the  grave  ?  Look  on  this  vestige  of  mortality,  this 
memento  of  what  thou  soon  must  be, — and  know,  that 
there  is  another'  world,  a  world  of  retribution,  to 
which  thou  art  rapidly  hastening.  There  must  thou 
answer  for  the  evil  deeds  of  thy  mis-spent  life  before 
the  dread  judgment-seat  of  an  offended  God.  There 
must  thy  eternal  doom  be  sealed — a  doom  of  happi- 
ness or  misery  interminable.  Sinner! — repent! — 
amend  ! — before  the  grave  opens  to  receive  thee.  I 
visit   thee  no  more  ! — Farewell !— Remember  me  r 
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And  instantly  the  pale  blue  light  sank  in  darkness, 
and  with  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  the  ghost 
vanished  :  For  at  the  signal  previously  agreed  upon, 
which  was  the  ghost"'s  last  words,  "  Farewell ! — Re- 
member me  !'"* — the  thunderer,  who  was  Mr.  Dormer 
in  the  adjoining  room,  was  to  flourish  his  sheet  of 
tin,  and  at  the  same  time  extinguish  his  lamp  of  burn- 
ing sulphur,  while  the  ghost  put  out  the  lighted  phos- 
phorus which  he  carried  in  the  skull,  so  that  instant 
total  darkness  ensued,  and  the  ghost  walked  out  of 
the  room  at  his  leisure,  unseen  and  unheard, — for  his 
tread  was  noiseless,  because  he  wore  list  shoes.  Shak- 
speare  says,  "it  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe  a  troop 
of  ghosts  with  felt."  But  this  "  delicate  stratagem"  had 
been  so  adroitly  performed,  and  the  ghost  so  well  shod, 
that  if  he  had  been  an  actual  spirit  he  could  not  have . 
vanished  more  quietly ;  and  never  did  Cleveland  for 
one  moment  suspect  that  this  horrible  apparition  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  flesh  and  blood ;  much  less  that 
it  was  his  mischievous  cousin  Percival  Wentworth. 

The  cries  of  the  affrighted  youth  now  brought  Mr. 
Dormer,  with  a  rushlight,  which  had  been  burning 
outside  his  door,  to  his  bedside,  where  he  found  him 
pale  and  trembling  with  fear,  and  uttering  the  most 
incoherent  expressions  of  terror  and  dismay.  Dormer 
rang  the  bell  instantly,  and  servants  and  gentlemen 
came  flocking  into  the  room.  When  the  lights,  the 
faces,  the  voices,  and  the  water  which  they  gave  him, — 
and  above  all  the  remembrance  that  the  ghost  had 
promised  never  to  come  back — had  in  some  degree 
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tranquillized  him,  he  was  again  left  to  rest ;  but  not  to 
sleep.  During  the  silence  of  the  night,  thoughts, 
which  in  the  whole  course  of  a  life  of  idleness  and 
dissipation  he  had  never  found  leisure  to  entertain, 
now  crowded  into  his  mind.  He  looked  back  upon 
the  past  with  repentance,  and  forward  to  the  future 
with  dread.  His  soul  was  struck  with  awe  towards 
that  Supreme  Being  whose  existence  he  had  presump- 
tuously questioned,  and  whose  laws  he  had  wantonly 
broken.  He  thought  of  death,  and  judgment,  and 
eternity,  and  trembled  at  their  terrors.  In  the  ter- 
rible panic  he  had  experienced,  his  presumption  and 
impiety  had  received  an  ample,  perhaps  almost  too 
severe  a  punishment ;  if  impiety,  if  sacrilege,  if  avowed 
contempt  for  religion,  and  open  defiance  of  all  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  can  receive  too  severe  a  punish- 
ment or  too  radical  a  cure.  The  impression  now 
made  upon  his  mind  was  so  powerful  that  it  became 
permanent.  Long  afterwards,  even  when  the  deceit 
which  had  been  practised  upon  him  was  known  to 
him,  the  effects  remained.  He  never  more,  even  in 
thought  or  word,  doubted  of  the  existence  of  God 
and  of  a  future  state  of  being.  Well  indeed  would 
it  have  been  for  him  if  these  awful  truths  had  main- 
tained their  full  influence  over  his  life,  and  if  the  re- 
solutions of  repentance  which  he  that  night  made  had 
guided  his  future  conduct !  They  indeed  were  broken ; 
but  if  he  never  became  truly  religious  and  virtuous, 
at  least  he  ceased  to  be  deliberately  wicked  and  wan- 
tonly impious. 
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Next  morning,  when  breakfast  was  nearly  over,  he 
appeared,  looking  almost  like  a  ghost  himself,  and 
with  a  face  of  such  dire  solemnity  that  nobody  could 
keep  their  gravity ;  but  the  laughter  which  assailed 
him  only  made  him  look  even  more  dismal  than  before. 
Percival  compelled  him  to  own  that  he  had  been  ex- 
cessively frightened.  "  But  I  dare  say  you  would 
have  just  been  as  frightened,""  he  added,  sulkily. 

"  Perhaps  I  might,"  said  Percival,  "  but  please 
to  remember,  that  I  never  pretended  to  possess  such 
supernatural  courage  as  to  encounter  spectres,  or  testi- 
fied the  smallest  desire  for  a  private  interview  with  a 
hobgoblin." 

"  But  what  did  the  ghost  look  like  ?    What  did  it 
do  ?    What  did  it  say  ?"   were  questions  with  which 
Cleveland  was  assailed  on  all  sides.     But  he  did  not  • 
seem  at  all  disposed  to  be  communicative.     Still  they 
went  on. 

"  Did  it '  bring  with  it  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts 
from  hell, '  "  said  one. 

"  Or  did  it  '  grin  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  V  "  asked 
another. 

"  But  what  ghost  was  it  ?"  persisted  the  inquisitive 
Percival.  "  Was  it  the  ghost  of  our  great-great- 
grandmother  .?"" 

"  Perhaps  it  might,"  said  Cleveland  sullenly. 

"  So  then  it  was  an  old  woman ! "  said  Percival. 
"  I  told  you  that  you  would  be  frightened  by  an  old 
woman.  And  had  you  much  ghostly  conversation  with 
her  r 
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"  Pshaw  !*"  exclaimed  Cleveland. 

"  Now  tell  me  truly,  did  the  spirit  move  you  to 
speak?"  pursued  Percival.  "  You  know  you  vowed 
you  would 

'  Speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  ope, 
And  bid  you  hold  your  peace.'  " 

Cleveland  shuddered.  "  Don*'t '  mention  hell  to  ears 
polite,'  Percival,''  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  smiling. 

When  urged  on  the  point,  Cleveland  owned  he 
could  not  speak  to  it. 

*'  O  !  I  suppose  the  apparition  made 

'  Your  tongue  cleave  to  your  mouth, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine.'  " 

"  Exactly,"  said  Cleveland. 

"  But  what  did  it  say  to  you .?"  asked  Mrs.  Went- 
worth. 

"  It  said  that  I  must  die,"  said  Cleveland,  solemnly. 

"  Why  there  needed  no  ghost  to  tell  us  that,"  said 
Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  laughing.     "  And  what  more  .p" 

"  It  said  that  I  was  a  sinner !" 

"  That  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  information,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Wentworth,  laughing.  "  And  pray 
did  it  tell  you  nothing  else  .?" 

*'  Yes,  it  said  that  there  was  another  world." 

"  Really,  the  ghost  has  brought  you  the  most  stale 
news  imaginable,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell, 
laughing.  "It  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  repass 
that '  bourn  from  which  no  traveller  returns', — no  other 
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traveller  at  least, — to  tell  what  we  all  knew  before, 
and  of  which  we  have  '  confirmation  strong  as  proof 
of  holy  writ;" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  "  our  assur- 
ance of  those  truths  rests  upon  rather  better  authority 
than  Sipthorpe's  ghost." 

"  Pray,  Cleveland,  did  the  old  lady  talk  Latin  ?" 
said  Percival. 

''  Lady  !— What  lady  .?" 

"  The  ghost ! — did  not  she  speak  Latin  or  Greek .?"" 

"  No  neither  ;  she  spoke  plain  English." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Percival,  "  I  thought  a  ghost 
would  certainly  speak  a  dead  language." 

"  O  Percival !  let  us  have  no  more  of  these  detest- 
able puns,  for  mercy's  sake  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Went- 
worth, laughing.     "  They  are  really  very  bad  taste."  ^ 

The  incorrigible  Percival,  gravely  turning  to  the 
butler,  who  was  bringing  in  some  more  new  bread, 
said,  "  Your  mistress  desires  we  may  have  no  more 
of  these  detestable  buns,  they  have  a  very  bad  taste." 

The  butler,  with  a  bow,  said,  "  he  would  inform 
the  housekeeper,"  and  withdrew,  secretly  surprised 
at  the  laughter  which  followed  the  condemnation  of 
the  buns. 

Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  unable  to  persuade  himself  to 
pass  another  night  in  the  haunted  house,  ordered 
horses  after  breakfast,  and  set  off  to  Bath,  amidst  the 
raillery  of  the  whole  party,  regretted  by  none  except- 
ing Louisa,  who  lost  in  him  an  indolent  admirer. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


MIDNIGHT  ALARMS. 


"  Know'st  thou  not 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders  and  in  outrage  bloody  here." 

RICHARD  II. 


What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  bescreened  in  night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ?" 

ROMEO    AND    JULIET. 


It  would  seem  that  nocturnal  disturbances  were  never 
to  cease  at  Esthwaite  Court,  for  scarcely  had  the 
ghosts  been  laid,  resolved  into  flesh  and  blood,  and 
the  panic  they  had  occasioned  subsided ;  before  another 
dreadful  alarm  of  robbers  and  murderers  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  filled  the  house  with  consternation  and 
dismay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  RoUeston,  on  their  way  from  Kes- 
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wick  to  Bath,  stopped  to  spend  two  or  three  days  at 
Esthwaite  Court.  The  house  happened  to  be  ex- 
tremely full ;  for  Sir  Reginald  and  Lady  Rusland, 
with  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Dr.  Doran,  had  dined  and 
were  to  sleep  there.  But  by  Percival  Wentworth  re- 
signing his  room,  the  party  were  all  accommodated. 

Emily  and  Elizabeth  were  sitting  up  very  late,  each 
reading  one  of  Miss  EdgewortVs  delightful  "  Tales  of 
Fashionable  Life^""  then  just  published ;  being  unable 
to  lay  down  the  volume  until  the  story  was  finished. 
Their  bed-rooms,  which  adjoined  each  other,  occupied 
one  of  the  four  wings  or  turrets  of  this  old  mansion, 
far  remote  from  any  other  apartment,  excepting  that  a 
long  corridor,  with  antique  muUion  windows,  led  to 
the  corresponding  turret  on  that  side  of  the  house, 
containing  a  bed-room  and  dressing-room,  in  which^ 
slept  Miss  Lydia  Wentworth  and  her  maid;  and 
from  this  turret  a  long  winding  staircase  led  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  building,  and  communicated  with 
the  pleasure  grounds  by  a  glass  door. 

Amidst  the  dead  silence  that  reigned,  while  the 
two  friends  were  each  absorbed  in  their  books,  Emily 
suddenly  started,  and  exclaimed  that  she  thought  she 
heard  a  scream.  They  listened.  It  was  repeated 
again,  and  again.  They  opened  the  door  and  went 
out  into  the  passage.  All  was  quiet ;  and  thinking 
they  had  been  mistaken,  they  returned  to  their  rooms; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  loud  shrieks  and  cries  of  "  Help  i 

VOL.  II.  L 
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help  !  robbers  !  murder  !  help  !"  proceeding  from 
Miss  Lydia''s  apartment,  were  vociferated  in  the  most 
piercing  tones. 

"  Robbers  !"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  as  pale  as  death, 
and  trembling  with  terror.  "  They  must  have  broken 
in  by  the  winding  staircase,  and  they  are  murdering 
my  aunt  for  her  diamonds.  Good  God !  what  shall 
we  do  ?  what  shall  we  do  ?''"' 

Still  the  piercing  shrieks  and  cries  of  "  Help  ! 
murder  !  help  !"  were  continued. 

Emily,  who  on  first  hearing  the  fearful  cry  of 
"  murder  ! ""  had  instantly  sprung  back  to  her  room, 
violently  rung  the  bell  as  she  passed  it,  and  snatched 
up  a  poker,  the  only  weapon  within  her  reach ;  now, 
pale  as  death,  but  firm  and  collected,  called  to  Eliza- 
beth to  fly  instantly  to  rouse  the  gentlemen  and  the  men 
servants  ;  while  she  herself  rushed  along  the  corridor 
to  the  chamber,  from  whence  the  piercing  screams  of  a 
woman,  mingled  with  the  hoarse,  angry  sounds  of  a 
man's  rough  voice,  continued  to  issue. 

"  Emily  !  Emily  !  stop  !  you  can  do  nothing  ! 
you  will  be  murdered  yourself!"  cried  Elizabeth,  in 
an  agony  of  terror. 

"  No  !  no  !  any  alarm  will  stop  murder.  A  mo- 
ment and  all  may  be  over.  Call  up  the  men !"  cried 
Emily,  as  without  stopping  she  rushed  onwards. 

Elizabeth  flew  down  the  long  staircase  with  the 
speed  of  light  towards  the  gentlemen's  rooms,  which 
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though  remote,  were  the  nearest ;  wisely  thinking,  that 
to  obtain  help  was  the  only  chance  of  saving  her  friend 
as  well  as  her  aunt. 

Emily  had  just  reached  the  door,  from  which  only 
low  moans  now  proceeded  ;  when  a  man's  voice  behind 
her  commanded  her  to  stop,  and  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant her  arm  was  seized  in  his  powerful  grasp.  Nearly 
expiring  with  terror  at  this  dreadful  proof  that  the 
house  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  ruffians,  and  expecting 
instant  death;  Emily  had  still  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  exclaim  to  the  man,  that  "  the  whole  household 
were  now  alarmed,  and  that  he  would  be  instantly 
seized  if  he  did  not  make  his  escape ;"  wisely 
supposing  that  the  ruffian  would  never  stop  to  kill  her 
when  he  had  barely  time  to  save  himself;  especially  as 
she  avoided  looking  round,  so  that  he  might  not  fea* 
she  could  hereafter  identify  him.  But  the  arm  which 
had  so  rudely  stopped  her,  now  tenderly  supported  her 
trembling  frame ;  the  voice  before  so  peremptory,  now 
gently  besought  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  forbade  her  to 
proceed  one  step  further,  and  promised  to  defend  her 
with  his  life.  It  was  Count  Waldemar :  he  slept 
below  Miss  Lydia"*s  room,  and  having  been  roused 
by  her  screams,  was  flying  to  her  rescue,  when  he 
overtook  and  so  abruptly  stopped  and  seized  Emily  to 
prevent  her  from  rushing  into  the  scene  of  danger. 

The  deadly  struggle  now  seemed  over,  for  the  dread- 
ful screams   of  murder  were  heard  no  more  ;  but  the 
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low  moans  and  plaints  which  had  succeeded  to  them, 
as  of  one  in  extreme  suffering,  were  even  more  appall- 
ing. Still  they  proved  that  the  unfortunate  victim  yet 
lived. 

Emily,  who  on  seeing  that  it  was  Count  Waldemar 
who  had  seized  her,  had  subdued  by  a  strong  effort  the 
agony  of  terror  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the 
belief  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  a  midnight  assassin ; 
leant  against  the  wall  for  a  few  moments  to  recover 
herself;  while  the  Count  with  difficulty  tearing  himself 
from  her,  had  rushed  into  the  chamber.  But  no  re- 
port of  pistols — ^no  sounds  of  deadly  strife  or  conten- 
tion followed  his  entrance.  The  low  moaning  con- 
tinued ;  and  unable  to  devise  any  other  cause  for  this 
mysterious  silence,  the  horrible  idea  rushed  into 
Emily's  mind  that  the  Count  had  been  stabbed  to  the 
heart  on  crossing  the  threshold. 

Forgetful  of  her  own  danger,  at  this  thought  she 
rushed  forward,  and  entering  the  room  beheld — neither 
murderers  nor  ruffians, — but  poor  old  Mr.  Rolleston 
standing  in  a  corner  trembling  and  moaning,  and  hold- 
ing his  hand  to  one  eye,  while  the  blood  descended 
from  his  nose  in  a  copious  stream  upon  his  flowered 
dressing-gown.  His  bare  skull,  from  which  the  red 
night  cap  that  lay  upon  the  bed  had  been  rudely  torn, 
testified  by  its  bumps  and  bruises  how  severe  was  the 
discipline  he  had  undergone.  But  regardless  of  his 
bodily  injuries,  he  seemed  to  be  bemoaning  himself 
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over  some  grievous  mental  calamity ;  while  his  lament- 
ations were  echoed  by  Miss  Lydia,  who  was  in  bed, 
crying  and  scolding. 

"  Don  't  go  near  her !  Don  't  go  near  her  T' 
exclaimed  poor  Mr.  Rolleston,  pointing  to  her 
from  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  room,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge.  "  She  '11  fly  at  you  !  she 's  mad  ! 
she  's  quite  mad  !  O  !  my  poor  wife  's  gone  mad ! 
O  !  what  shall  I  do  !  what  shall  I  do  !'' 

Count  Waldemar  and  Emily  gazed  at  them  in  mute 
astonishment ;  while  Percival,  bursting  into  the  room 
and  leaning  against  a  chest  of  drawers,  gave  way  to  an 
ungovernable  fit  of  laughter.  At  length  it  appeared 
that  old  Mr.  Rolleston  (who  it  may  be  remembered 
was  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  a  desperate  politician)  had 
sat  up  very  late  in  the  drawing-room  reading  th^ 
Quarterly  Review ;  and  mistaking  the  turn  of  the 
head  of  the  great  stairs,  he  went  to  the  left  instead  of 
the  right,  so  that  instead  of  arriving  at  his  wife's 
room,  which  occupied  the  corresponding  turret  in  the 
other  wing  of  the  house,  he  entered  Miss  Lydia's 
apartment. 

When  awakened  by  some  noise  which  he  made,  in 
her  first  alarm  at  the  sight  of  a  man  in  her  room,  she 
had  uttered  the  piercing  screams  which  caught  Emily's 
ear.  As  soon  as  she  discovered  who  he  was,  and  sus- 
pected from  his  proceedings  that  he  had  mistaken  her 
room  for  that  of  his  wife  ;  she  began  to  call  to  him, 
and  scold  and  abuse  him,  in  tones  which  must  have 
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penetrated  any  ear  not  absolutely  impervious  to  sound. 
But  utterly  impenetrable,  he  very  coolly  continued  to 
undress  himself,  utterly  regardless  of  her  rage,  which 
might  as  well  have  been  addressed  to  the  winds.  He 
seemed  indeed  to  have  some  indistinct  perception 
that  she  was  speaking,  probably  from  her  restless  mo- 
tions and  the  agitation  of  the  bed  curtains;  but  in  an- 
swer to  her  appellations  of  "  old  wretch  !"  "  villain  !" 
"  monster!''''  he  calmly  assured  her,  by  the  tender 
names  of  "  my  dear  f*  and  "  my  life  !"  that  he  was 
<;oming  to  bed  as  fast  as  possible,  and  entreated  her  to 
lie  still.  Vain  were  all  her  efforts  to  make  him  hear 
or  understand  ;  and  as  she  would  not  for  worlds  have 
been  guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  getting  out  of  bed  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  as  she  had  broken  the  bell-string 
beside  her  bed  with  ringing  it  violently,  the  incensed 
Miss  Lydia  had  no  recourse  but  to  lie  there,  and  to 
continue  screaming  to  him  with  all  her  might  to  go 
away,  to  no  purpose.  At  last  he  extinguished  the 
candle,  as  was  his  custom,  and  by  the  dying  embers 
of  the  fire  approached  the  bed.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  come  within  her  reach,  than  she  flew  at  him  with 
the  grasp  of  an  enraged  hyena ;  and  uttering  the  fear- 
ful shrieks  of  "  robbers !  murder !  and  help  r  which  had 
alarmed  the  house,  she  inflicted  upon  him  at  the  first 
onset  a  black  eye  and  a  bloody  nose ;  broke  his  head 
by  a  blow  from  her  chamber  candlestick  ;  and  sent  him 
reeling  to  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room,  trembling 
with  horror  at  the  belief  that  his  dear  wife  (for  such  he 
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never  doubted  her  to  be)  had  suddenly  gone  raving 
mad. 

From  him  had  then  proceeded  the  low  moans,  and 
from  her  the  plaintive  lamentations, — that,  succeeding 
to  the  cries  of  "  murder  !  "  had  impressed  the  listeners 
with  the  idea  that  the  bloody  deed  was  done,  and  that 
life  was  fast  ebbing  away. 

But  while  this  explanation  was  only  imperfectly  to 
be  gathered  from  the  lamentations  and  ejaculations  of 
the  complaining  parties,  and  the  interjections  of  Per- 
cival  Wentworth,  who  it  now  appeared  from  the  crowded 
state  of  the  house  had  slept  in  his  aunt's  dressing 
room,  and  had  overheard  the  whole  scene,  although 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of 
it  from  the  fits  of  laughter  which  interrupted  his  nar- 
ration ;  different  gentlemen,  one  after  another,  in 
alarm  and  confusion,  continued  to  rush  into  the  roolh, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  murder  and  mor- 
tal strife. 

First  came  Dr.  Doran,  his  night  cap  half  off  and  his 
clothes  half  on,  armed  with  an  immense  chemical  re- 
tort from  the  laboratory,  which,  if  well  directed,  might 
have  proved  a  most  formidable  though  novel  weapon. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Dormer,  looking  exactly 
like  a  bedlamite, — a  blanket  trailing  its  long  length 
behind  him,  was  fastened  round  his  waist  with  a  broken 
piece  of  bell-rope ;  and  wielding  in  both  hands  a  huge 
log  of  wood,  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  fuel- 
basket  in  his  room,  he  vainly  gazed  round  for  some  fit 
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object  on  which  to  exercise  this  Herculean  club.  Then 
Mr.  Went  worth  entering  with  an  air  of  determined 
courage,  presented  a  loaded  pistol ;  and  close  behind 
him,  the  long  gaunt  figure  of  Sir  Reginald  Rusland, 
stalked  in,  brandishing  an  old  rusty  broad-sword, 
which  he  had  taken  down  from  above  the  chimney- 
piece  in  the  hall;  while  Mr.  Trevelyan  followed, 
flourishing  an  immense  dog-whip.  The  room  was  filled 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  most  grotesque  and  distract- 
ed looking  figures,  in  all  sorts  of  dress,  or  rather  un- 
dress,— who  gazed  at  each  other  in  mute  amazement, 
and  finally  gave  way  to  an  unanimous  burst  of  laughter. 
Percival  descrying  the  poker  which  Emily  still  uncon- 
sciously grasped  in  her  hand,  pointed  to  it,  and  burst 
into  redoubled  peals  of  mirth  ;  while  a  detachment  of 
men  servants,  who  had  arrived  under  conduct  of  the 
breathless  Elizabeth,  stopping  short  at  the  door- 
way, stood  gaping  head  above  head,  lost  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  now,  with  some  diflSculty  making 
her  way  through  the  crowd,  which  by  this  time  filled 
not  only  the  room  but  the  passage,  deliberately  walked 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  begged  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  most  extraordinary  scene,  which 
amidst  the  universal  chorus  of  laughter  no  one  could 
make  intelligible, — while  poor  Mr.  Rolleston  still  pa- 
thetically exclaimed  from  his  corner,  "  My  poor  wife's 
gone  mad — my  poor  wife's  gone  mad  !  "  In  this  belief 
he  still  continued,  for  nothing  that  any  body  had  said 
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could  he  hear,  nor  could  he  be  made  to  understand 
his  mistake. 

"  Your  wife  mad ! ''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
"  why  here  she  is  to  answer  for  herself 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Rolleston  penetrated  the 
crowd,  and  seeing  the  doleful  plight  of  her  poor  bat- 
tered husband,  she  flew  towards  him. 

"  O  take  her  away  !  take  her  away  !  Don't  let  her 
touch  me  ! ''  exclaimed  Mr.  Rolleston,  retreating  from 
her  with  every  mark  of  fear  and  horror,  not  doubting 
that  she  had  got  out  of  bed  in  a  fresh  access  of  insanity 
and  was  coming  to  attack  him  again. — "  Take  her 
away  and  shut  her  up,  and  never  let  me  see  her  more ! " 

"  Why  the  man's  mad — he  must  be  mad  !  "  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Rolleston. 

"  She's  mad — she's  mad  !  "  repeated  Mr.  Rolleston, 
wringing  his  hands. 

"  I'm  not  mad,"  cried,  or  rather  screamed  Mrs, 
Rolleston,  into  one  ear,  "  I'm  not  mad." 

"  It  is  Miss  Lydia  Wentworth,"  screamed  Mrs. 
Wentworth  at  the  other. 

"  Me!  "  exclaimed  Miss  Lydia, — poking  her  head 
out  between  the  curtains, — "  I  'm  not  mad,  I  assure 
you  !  Mad,  indeed ! — I've  had  enough  to  make  me 
mad  to  be  sure." 

Poor  Mr.  RoUeston's  amazement  when  he  beheld  a 
female  head  protrude  itself  from  the  bed  from  which 
he  believed  his  mad  wife  had  just  sprung  out,  was  di- 
verting in  the  extreme ;  and  approaching  the  bed  with 
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the  same  circumspection  with  which  a  prudent  man 
would  venture  near  the  cage  of  an  enraged  hyena, 
he  cautiously  undrew  the  curtain,  and  closely  surveyed 
her  with  the  one  eye  that  was  still  left  him.  His  dis- 
covery of  his  error, — his  delight  at  the  certainty  that 
his  wife  was  not  mad,  and  had  not  maltreated  him, 
were  inexpressibly  amusing  to  the  rest  of  the  party ; 
but  the  concern  he  testified,  and  the  humble  apology 
he  made,  for  having  by  his  mistake  disturbed  that 
"  good  old  lady,"  as  he  called  Miss  Lydia,  exas- 
perated that  irritable  spinster  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Thus  ended  the  mistakes  of  the  night,  and  the 
motley  crowd  dispersed  in  renewed  fits  of  laughter  at 
the  strange  figures  every  one  cut ;  except  Emily,  who 
looked  particularly  lovely  in  her  night  costume,  and 
Count  Waldemar,  whose  fine  head  and  person  appeared 
to  peculiar  advantage  with  his  throat  open,  and  at- 
tired in  the  long  Polish  mantle  which  he  had  hastily 
thrown  around  him. 

Next  morning,  the  party  as  they  assembled,  be- 
gan discussing  the  ludicrous  adventures  of  the  night ; 
and  Percival  was  reproached  by  his  father  for  not  going 
to  his  aunt's  assistance, — which  he  declared  to  be  im- 
possible, as  she  had  double  locked  and  bolted  the  door 
of  communication  between  their  rooms,  and  when  at 
last  he  did  make  his  appearance  in  her  apartment,  it 
was  by  making  a  circuit  of  the  whole  house. 

Nothing  afforded  such  a  fund  of  amusement  to  Per- 
cival as  the  poker  with  which  Emily  had  armed  heir^^lf. 
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"  But  tell  me  —only  do  tell  me,''  he  said,  laugh- 
ing at  the  bare  remembrance  of  it,  "what  did  you 
intend  doing  with  it  ?  '' 

Emily  laughed  with  unaffected  good  humour  at  her 
own  Quixotism,  and  at  the  ridiculous  figure  she  must 
have  made  with  it. 

"  But  did  you  intend  to  poker  the  fellow  to  death 
that  you  supposed  to  be  murdering  poor  Aunt  Lydia  ?  ^ 
said  Percival. 

"  No,'"  said  Emily,  laughing.  "  I  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  attack  him  with  the  poker  ; — but  it  might 
perhaps  have  served  to  defend  myself.  My  intention 
was  to  tell  him,  that  the  house  was  alarmed,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  instantly  make  his  escape  he  would  be 
seized:  for  it  seemed  too  certain,  that  if  he  was  mur- 
dering her,  which  I  could  not  doubt,  the  deed  would 
be  perpetrated  before  more  effectual  assistance  couFd 
arrive,  and  any  interruption  or  alarm  might  have 
stopped  him."" 

Mr.  Wentworth  and  several  others  warmly  praised 
Emily's  courage. 

"  Courage  !  "  exclaimed  Emily,  "  O,  I  was  dread- 
fiilly  frightened  !  Indeed,  uncle,  if  you  had  known 
how  my  heart  beat  with  terror,  and  how  every  limb 
trembled  as  I  ran  along  that  long  corridor,  you  would 
have  called  me  what  I  was — a  coward." 

"  You  had  the  more  merit  in  rushing  into  such 
danger  yourself  to  save  another,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth. 
"  And  I  think  you  judged  rightly.     I  think  the  rob- 
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ber  or  murderer  would  have  fled  on  the  first  alarm. 
Guilt  makes  cowards  of  all  men.'"* 

Most  rueful  was  the  figure  poor  Mr.  Rolleston  pre- 
sented, and  most  sour  was  the  aspect  of  Miss  Lydia, 
on  descending  to  breakfast.  She  looked  sweet  only 
upon  the  unconscious  Count  Waldemar ;  for  what  she 
called  his  "  heroism,"  in  being  the  first  to  fly  to  her 
rescue,  convinced  her  that  he  really  cherished  a  most 
tender  regard  for  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TWELFTH   NIGHT. 

"  Behold  this  ring  ! 

O  pretty,  pretty  pledge ! 
Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me ; 
He  that  takes  this  must  take  my  life  Avithal.'* 

SHAKSPEARE. 

**  Alas  !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love. 
A  something  light  as  air — a  look— 
A  word  unkind,  or  wrongly  taken; — 
Oh !  love  that  tempests  never  shook,  . 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this,  has  shaken ! " 

moohe. 

It  was  Twelfth  Night,  which  was  to  be  duly  kept 
up  in  all  its  accustomed  observances  and  festivities. 
The  great  Twelfth-cake  was  prepared — the  lots 
drawn — and  Charles  De  Cardonnell  and  Harriet  Dor- 
mer were  chosen  king  and  queen  of  the  night,  accord- 
ing to  the  previous  determination  of  those  who,  on 
this  important  occasion,  ruled  the  fates.  It  pleased 
their  majesties,  after  the  accustomed  sports  of  the 
evening  had  been  duly  performed,  to  institute  the 
game  of '  What's  my  thought  like ?"*  for  the  sole  pur- 
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pose  of  accumulating  forfeits,  which  they  mercilessly 
levied  whenever  the  brains  of  any  unlucky  wight  could 
trace  no  very  close  resemblance  between  the  incon- 
gruous subjects  they  arbitrarily  jumbled  together. 

"  Well  may  the  antiquated  proverb  say  that  com- 
parisons are  odious!"  exclaimed  Count  Waldemar, 
when  tormented  for  about  the  twentieth  time  with  the 
task  of  reconciling  some  of  their  irreconcileable  simili- 
tudes. But  being  found  guilty  of  not  even  trying  to 
discover  any  very  close  affinity  between  the  cham  of 
Tartary  and  potted  char,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  forfeit ;  and  not  instantly  obeying,  or  indeed  hearing, 
the  mandate  at  the  moment, — for  he  was  earnestly 
talking  to  Miss  De  Cardonnell, — the  impatient  queen, 
without  any  ceremony,  twitched  a  ring  from  his  little 
finger,  which  he  in  vain  supplicated  her  to  restore — 
offering  his  watch,  purse,  pocket-book,  pencil-case, 
any  thing  and  every  thing,  to  redeem  this  precious 
pledge. 

<'  Why  it's  only  a  plain  gold  ring! — it's  no  such 
great  prize,  I  'm  sure,"  said  Harriet,  twirling  it  round ; 
"  but  I  won't  give  you  it  back  until  you  Ve  worked 
for  it."  And  Count  Waldemar  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  her  majesty's  despotic  will. 

The  forfeits  were  soon  drawn,  and  many  absurd  tasks 
were  enjoined  by  the  whimsical  queen, and  performed  by 
the  obedient  owner,  to  reclaim  them.  But  when  Count 
Waldemar's  ring,  which  was  the  last  of  them,  was 
drawn,  she  ordered  "  the  owner  of  that  pretty  thing" 
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"  to  kneel  to  the  prettiest,  bow  to  the  wittiest,  and  kiss 
the  one  he  liked  best."" 

"  Kneel  to  the  prettiest!''  exclaimed  Count  Wal- 
demar.  "  Why  the  golden  apple  which  the  luckless 
Paris  was  compelled  to  adjudge  to  the  rival  goddesses, 
never  augured  greater  discord !  Most  gracious  and 
despotic  of  queens !  may  it  please  your  majesty  to  issue 
a  less  rigorous  mandate  ! " 

But  in  ecstacies  at  his  reluctance,  she  tyrannically  in- 
sisted upon  the  command  being  obeyed.  Count  Wal- 
demar  in  vain  petitioned  for  a  modification  of  his 
sentence,  imploring  her  either  to  command  him  "  to 
pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale  faced  moon,"  or 
"  call  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  or  do  any  thing, 
however  difficult  or  extravagant — but  not  to  command 
him  to  do  any  thing  so  impossible  as  to  say  who  is 
fairest  where  all  are  fair,  who  wittiest  where  all  are 
witty,  or  who  dearest  where  all  are  dear.  But  vain 
were  his  entreaties ;  the  inflexible  queen  declared  he 
must  execute  this  impossible  task,  or  lose  his  ring. 

"  Lose  my  ring!  Not  to  be  thought  of!"  exclaimed 
Count  Waldemar.     "  Sooner  would  I  lose " 

"  What.?"  asked  Harriet. 

"  My  little  finger",  replied  the  Count. 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  it  was  an  impossibility  to 
execute  the  command.?"  said  Harriet. 

"  But  I  would  trample  upon  impossibilities,  sooner 
than  lose  my  ring",  said  Count  Waldemar,  as  he 
coolly  folded  a  handkerchief  and  tied  it  over  his  eyes. 
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"  Why  surely  you  are  not  going  to  do  it  blind- 
fold!'' exclaimed  Harriet,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 
"  Why  how  can  you  kneel  to  the  prettiest,  bow  to  the 
wittiest,  and  kiss  the  one  you  like  best,  with  your  eyes 
shut?" 

"  How  could  I  possibly  do  it  with  my  eyes  open  ?'' 
asked  Count  Waldemar.  "  I  should  be  like  a  certain 
animal  between  divers  bundles  of  hay,  not  knowing 
which  to  choose."" 

Finding  him  determined  to  be  blinded,  Harriet  of- 
ficiously secured  the  bandage. 

"  Now  Fortune  !  blind  goddess  !  assist  me  ! — Or 
rather  let  me  not  invoke  a  deity  I  have  ever  found  so 
unpropitious.  No.  Cupid !  little  god  of  love !  I 
commit  myself  to  thy  guidance.     Lead  me  aright !" 

"  That  is  not  what  Cupid,  little  god  of  love,  is 
very  famous  for  doing",  said  Percival  Wentworth. 

"  But  in  this  instance  I  may  safely  trust  him  ", 
said  the  Count ;  "  for  he  cannot  well  lead  me  wrong." 

The  whole  party  had  now  changed  their  seats  at 
her  majesty's  command. 

"  Now  !  kneel  to  the  prettiest,  bow  to  the  wittiest, 
and  kiss  the  one  you  like  best",  said  Harriet,  as  she 
twirled  him  round  and  left  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  But  Count  Waldemar  had  taken  especial 
care  to  secure  a  peep-hole,  and  after  appearing  to 
blunder  round  the  room,  he  stopped  and  knelt  before 
Emily. 

"  To  the  prettiest!"  he  said. 
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Again  the  party  changed  their  seats,  and  again  he 
wandered  about,  and  again,  as  if  by  chance,  he  bowed 
to  Emily. 

"  To  the  wittiest ! "  he  exclaimed. 

''  Now ! — now  ! — kiss  the  one  you  like  best  '"*,  eager- 
ly cried  the  queen,  as,  at  her  royal  sign,  all  changed 
their  seats  a  third  time. 

Count  Waldemar  again  blundered  round  the  room, 
but  again  he  approached  Emily,  who  involuntarily 
shrunk  back  covered  with  blushes  and  in  extreme  tre- 
pidation. He  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  in  his 
with  an  ardour  which  thrilled  through  her  frame.  For 
a  moment  he  bent  over  her — he  heard  her  agitated 
respiration — he  inhaled  her  balmy  breath, — yet  he 
resisted  the  powerful  temptation ; — for  he  respected 
her  feelings  too  much  to  wound  her  delicacy  by  pub- 
licly snatching  a  kiss,  great  as  was  the  self-denial.  *A 
few  whispered  words  revealed  to  her  what  were  his  ^ 
feelings,  as  he  sank  on  one  knee  before  her,  and  im/^^*^<^^ 
fdeUBSi  upon  her  hand  an  ardent  kiss : — then  throw- 
ing off  the  bandage,  his  eyes  met  hers  with  such  a 
glance  of  devoted  tenderness  and  passionate  love,  that 
conscious  burning  blushes  covered  her  glowing  face. 
She  sought  to  disengage  the  hand  he  still  fervently 
pressed  within  his  own ;  but  detaining  it  with  gentle 
violence,  he  again  bent  down  his  head,  pressed  his 
lips  to  it  with  the  most  respectful  fervour,  and  resigned 
it,  as  a  miser  parts  with  his  treasure. 

All  had  beheld  the  mute  and  distant  homage  he 
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had  paid  her,  instead  of  the  permitted  licence ;  but 
none  had  seen  the  empassioned  glance,  heard  the  ex- 
pressive whisper,  or  felt  the  thrilling  pressure,  but 
herself. 

When  he  reclaimed  his  ring,  Harriet  Dormer  co- 
quettishly  said  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  conditions ;  he 
had  only  chosen  one  person  instead  of  three,  and  he 
had  kissed  nobody. 

"  Then  I  will  kiss  you",  said  Count  Waldemar, 
laughing ;  and  he  kissed  her  with  a  freedom  so  unlike 
the  respectful  and  devoted  adoration  he  had  shewn  to 
Miss  De  Cardonnell,  that  the  contrast,  although  quite 
unfelt  by  Harriet,  struck  every  one  ;  and  to  Emily  was 
most  flattering. 

Her  heart  had  been  touched  by  the  ardour,  but  still 
more  by  the  respectful  delicacy  he  had  just  shewn ; 
and  she  seized  this  moment  to  escape  into  the  next 
room,  where  most  of  the  party  were  now  assembled,  in 
order  to  hide  the  confusion  and  emotion  she  could  not 
immediately  subdue ; — while  Harriet  was  affecting  to 
squall,  and  resist  the  kiss,  in  order  to  have  a  little 
romping. 

So  great,  however,  was  her  delight  in  teasing, — espe- 
cially a  handsome  young  man,  that  she  still  persisted 
in  refusing  to  restore  the  ring,  declaring  Count  Wal- 
demar ought  to  have  singled  out  three  persons, 
whereas  he  had  only  chosen  one. 

"  But  was  it  my  fault,''  he  replied,  "  if  directed  by 
the  Fates  I  found  the  three  persons  in  one  ? — a  sort  of 
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unity  of  divine  attributes  ?  Were  not  all  the  requi- 
sites you  bade  me  select — beauty,  wit,  and  capti- 
vation, — concentrated  in  her  to  whom  I  did  blind 
homage  ?  No  doubt  these  qualities  are  also  possessed 
in  no  common  degree  by  all,  to  whose  feet  Fortune 
could  have  led  me ;  but  the  blindfold  deity  so  willed 
it.  And  for  the  rest,  '  comparisons',  as  I  told  you 
before,  '  are  odious.'  Now,  Royal  Fair,  my  ring  I  my 
ring ! " 

But  her  majesty,  who  delighted  in  a  romp,  strug- 
gled to  retain  it,  and  in  the  scuffle  a  spring  at  the 
back  of  the  ring  flew  open,  and  a  braid  of  beautiful 
flaxen  hair,  concealed  within  it,  was  discovered. 

"  Look!  look!"  exclaimed  Harriet,  "  what  beauti- 
ful hair!" 

"  So,  this  is  the  secret  virtue  of  the  ring!"  ex- 
claimed Percival,  laughing.  "  This  is  what  mide 
you  trample  upon  impossibilities  to  recover  it ! " 

Emily  at  this  moment  re-entered  the  room  unseen 
by  Count  Waldemar,  who  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  inner  drawing-room  door,  facing  Harriet,  and 
intent  only  upon  recovering  his  ring. 

"  Now  tell  me  whose  hair  it  is,"  said  Harriet,  "  and 
I  will  give  it  you  back." 

"  It  is  the  hair  of  a  lady,"  said  Count  Waldemar, 
gravely. 

"  Of  the  lady  of  your  love  ? — come  confess  it — else 
you  shall  not  have  the  ring." 

"  It  is  the  hair  of  her  whom  I  loved  the  first,  the 
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best,  and  the  dearest ; — far  beyond  all  other  human 
beings ; — whom  I  loved  with  a  love  I  never  can  feel 
for  any  other,"  said  the  Count.  "  Now  give  me  back 
the  ring." 

"  Tell  me  if  it  is  the  hair  of  an  English  lady  ?" 
pursued  the  inquisitive  Harriet. 

"  No,— Danish." 

"And  do  you  love  her  better  than  any  English 
woman .?"  asked  Harriet,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

"  No  other  woman  can  ever  merit  the  same  love. 
By  every  tie  of  affection  and  gratitude,  my  heart  from 
infancy  was  bound  to  her.  Never  can  I  love  another 
as  my  soul  loved  her." 

"  Now  do  tell  me  who  she  is." 

"  She  is — an  angel !"  said  Count  Waldemar  with 
emotion. 

*^  O,  so  are  all  women  when  men  are  in  love  with 
them,"  exclaimed  Harriet,  laughing,  as  she  restored  to 
him  the  ring, — and  ran  off. 

Emily,  who  had  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot ;  on 
hearing  his  last  words,  had  again  disappeared  through 
the  open  door  into  the  inner  drawing-room,  and  pass- 
ing straight  through  it  she  went  up  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, and  appeared  no  more  that  night.  Count  Wal- 
demar had  neither  seen  her  enter  nor  quit  the  room, 
and  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  that  she  had  over- 
heard a  word  of  this  conversation. 

Percival  Wentworth,  who  was  now  left  alone  with 
the  Count,  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  the  latter 
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was  occupied  in  carefully  re-fastening  the  concealed 
spring  of  the  ring,  at  last  broke  out  into  an  exclama- 
tion of  astonishment,  and  said,  "  if  it  is  a  fair  question, 
Waldemar,  pray  are  you  really  engaged  to  this  same 
Danish  angel  ? '" 

"  Engaged ! "  repeated  the  Count,  looking  up  in 
amazement. 

"  Yes  !  engaged  to  be  married.  You  say  you  love 
her  above  all  women,  and  think  her  an  angel '''' 

"  She  is  one,""  interrupted  Count  Waldemar  with 
fervour.  "  She  is,  an  angel  in  heaven  ; — she  was — 
my  mother !  *" 

"  Your  mother  ! ""  repeated  Percival,  "  that  indeed 
explains  all !  ^"' 

What  misery  would  Emily  have  been  spared  had 
she  heard  these  words  !  But  she  had  gone  away  un- 
fortunately, with  an  impression  fatal  to  her  peace. 
After  the  explicit  avowal  she  had  heard  him  make  of 
his  early  and  devoted  attachment  towards  this  Danish 
lady,  whose  hair  he  wore  so  constantly,  (for  she  re- 
membered the  ring  was  never  off  his  finger,)  she  could 
not  entertain  a  doubt  that  his  affections,  and  most 
probably  his  faith,  were  engaged  to  another. 

His  last  words,  which  he  had  uttered  as  she  was  re- 
treating, "  She  is  an  angel !  "  still  sounded  in  her  ears. 
Her  amazement  and  indignation  at  his  late  conduct  to 
herself,  and  especially  at  his  empassioned  behaviour 
that  very  evening,  exceeded  all  bounds.  Was  it  pos- 
sible he  could  consider  such  conduct  as  mere  unmean- 
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ing  gallantry — an  idle  flirtation  ;  or  did  he  basely  seek 
to  win  her  heart  in  order  to  gratify  his  pride  and  va- 
nity, although  he  knew  he  had  none  to  bestow  in  re- 
turn ? 

Heartless  and  cruel  as  was  such  conduct,  Emily "'s 
experience  of  the  world  had  already  shewn  her  many 
instances  of  similar  proceedings  on  the  part  of  men ; 
and  after  the  strictest  consideration,  she  could  not  ac- 
quit him  of  having  intentionally  and  perseveringly 
sought  to  win  her  heart  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
Some  faint  idea  of  Emily's  feelings  may  be  conceived 
by  those  and  those  only,  who  have  felt  their  esteem 
misplaced,  their  confidence  betrayed,  their  long  sought 
affections  blighted,  their  pride  wounded,  and  their 
peace  destroyed. 

From  troubled  and  disturbed  repose  Emily  awoke 
next  morning,  not  with  the  buoyant  spirits  and  happy 
consciousness  of  renewed  life  and  hope,  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  enjoyment,  which  generally  animated  her  awak- 
ening moments ;  but  with  that  confused,  bewildering 
sensation  of  oppressive  grief,  disappointment,  and  mi- 
sery, and  of  something  wrong,  under  which  the  heart 
sinks  and  sickens  before  the  power  of  recollection 
has  fully  revived,  or  the  mind  recovered  that  tone  of 
firmness  which  enables  it  to  bear  the  bitter  trial.  To 
those  who  have  ever  experienced  the  anguish  of  that 
awakening  moment,  when  by  degrees  the  full  sense  of 
its  utter  wretchedness  bursts  upon  the  suffering 
heart,  description  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  inadequate. 
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The  change  in  her  behaviour  to  Count  Waldemar, 
the  pride,  the  reserve,  the  coldness,  the  marked  in- 
difference of  her  manners,  struck  him  with  amazement 
and  consternation.  She  never  spoke  to  him,  never 
looked  at  him,  and  sedulously  avoided  him.  He  had 
no  idea  of  the  true  cause.  He  believed  that  she  had 
not  been  present  during  the  discovery  of  the  hair  in 
the  ring,  or  any  part  of  the  subsequent  conversation 
respecting  it,  for  he  knew  that  she  had  left  the  room 
immediately  after  he  had  relinquished  her  hand,  and 
he  had  seen  her  no  more.  The  possibility  of  her  fan- 
cying him  to  be  attached  to  another  woman,  after  he 
had  so  unequivocally  expressed,  even  at  her  feet  that 
very  night,  his  passionate  and  devoted  love  for  herself, 
never  entered  his  mind.  He  could  not  therefore 
doubt  that  she  was  determined  at  once  to  crush  his 
hopes  ;  but  was  deeply  hurt  that  she  should  do  it 
in  a  way  so  haughty,  repulsive,  and  unfeeling ;  and 
he  felt  that  his  conduct  towards  her  had  merited  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Why  indeed  had  she  not  sooner 
discouraged  him  ?  His  attachment  must  long  have 
been  sufficiently  evident  to  her.  But  perhaps  she 
now  felt  that  she  could  trifle  with  him  no  longer,  and 
that  she  must  put  an  end  to  his  hopes,  or  accept  him. 
Her  manners,  however,  pointedly  marked  resentment 
and  changed  feelings  towards  himself.  He  therefore 
began  to  think  that  he  might  have  offended  her  by 
his  conduct  the  preceding  evening,  and  he  determined 
to  seek  an  explanation,  and  if  so,  to  make  atonement 
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for  his  unintentional  transgression.  But  she  spent  the 
whole  morning  in  her  own  dressing-room,  and  he 
sought  her  in  vain. 

Mr.  Went  worth  had  mentioned  at  breakfast  that 
Lord  Borodale,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  country, 
had  accepted  his  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
them,  and  was  to  join  their  party  that  day.  The  co- 
incidence between  the  announcement  of  Lord  Boro- 
dale's  visit  and  her  change  of  manners  towards  himself, 
never  struck  him  until  he  witnessed  the  smile  of  wel- 
come and  easy  flow  of  conversation  with  which  she 
greeted  his  Lordship.  He  could  not  but  painfully 
feel  the  contrast  in  the  marked  coldness  and  determined 
avoidance  she  shewed  towards  himself;  and  he  natu- 
rally imputed  the  change  in  her  manners  to  him,  to 
her  determination  to  encourage  Lord  Borodale's  at- 
tentions rather  than  his  own.  Still  nothing  could 
excuse  the  undeserved  severity  and  hauteur  of  her 
manners  to  himself.  He  was  wounded  to  the  heart, 
but  he  was  too  proud  to  shew  it.  His  coldness  equalled 
her  own,  and  never  were  there  two  people  more  appa- 
rently indifferent,  though  in  reality  more  exclusively 
occupied  with  each  other;  or  more  completely  and 
causelessly  miserable  while  attempting  to  seem  easy 
and  happy,  than  Count  Waldemar  and  Emily  De  Car- 
donnell.  Certainly  this  might  be  excessively  foolish ; 
but  as  "  an  ancient  grave  philosopher "  once  sagely 
said,  "  it  is  impossible  to  love  and  to  be  wise." 

In  this  state  of  complete  and  painful  estrangement, 
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several  days  passed  away.  Count  Waldemar  went  out 
every  morning  to  hunt,  riding  so  desperately  and 
recklessly,  that  his  exploits  became  the  envy  and  the 
marvel  of  all  the  Lancashire  fox-hunters.  But  most 
providentially  there  came  a  hard  frost, — probably  just 
in  time  to  save  his  neck ; — and  this  resource  to  dissi- 
pate mental  misery  by  violent  bodily  exertion  and  ex- 
citement was  denied  him. 

As  Lord  Borodale  had  happened  to  arrive  at  the 
very  commencement  of  their  misunderstanding,  he  im- 
mediately observed  that  the  utmost  apparent  coldness 
existed  between  the  Count  and  Emily,  and  he  never 
doubted  that  the  former  was  a  discouraged,  if  not  a 
rejected  lover, — consequently  he  felt  himself  at  liberty 
to  pay  Emily  those  attentions  which  delicacy  towards 
his  friend  would  otherwise  have  prevented  him  from 
shewing  her.  Engrossed  by  her  own  feelings  ft)r 
the  Count,  anxious  to  conceal  them  from  every  eye, 
but  most  of  all  from  his ;  and  watchful  only  of  his  con- 
duct ;  Emily  was  really  not  aware  of  his  Lordship^s 
admiration,  which  was  sufficiently  evident  to  the  rest  of 
the  party.  She  behaved  to  him  with  ease,  openness, 
and  cordiality  ;  because  there  were  no  feelings  of  con- 
cealed preference,  or  offended  pride,  to  throw  coldness 
and  restraint  upon  her  manners,  as  in  the  case  of  Count 
Waldemar.  She  talked  constantly  to  Lord  Borodale 
because  he  was  constantly  at  her  side  ;  a  circumstance 
which  never  struck  her  ;  all  persons  being  uninteresting 
to  her  excepting  one.     For  though  pride,  delicacy. 
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and  propriety  imposed  coldness  and  seeming  indiiFer- 
ence  towards  him,  her  rebellious  heart  could  not  cease 
to  love  him,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  her  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  him,  and  him  alone.  Even  in  this 
severe  trial,  Count  Waldemar  did  his  friend  justice ; 
he  acquitted  him  of  all  intention  of  rivalling  him  in 
Emily"*s  affections ;  and  if  in  the  weakness  of  human 
nature  a  momentary  feeling  of  resentment  ever  rose  in 
his  mind,  he  immediately  subdued  it,  and  his  manners 
were  even  more  friendly  and  more  confiding  toward 
Lord  Borodale  than  usual.  But  he  could  not  so  easily 
acquit  Emily  of  coquetry  and  caprice,  from  the  light 
and  causeless  transfer  of  her  favour,  and  the  en- 
couragement she  appeared  to  give  to  Lord  Borodale"'s 
attentions.  And  when  he  remembered  her  private  meet- 
ings and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Thomas,  her  former 
supposed  attachment  or  engagement  to  Sir  John  Dela- 
mere,  her  long  encouragement  of  his  own  attentions, 
and  now  her  decided  flirtation  with  Lord  Borodale ;  he 
could  not  but  in  his  anger  conclude  that  she  must  be 
a  "  Franche  coquette,"  unworthy  of  his  esteem  or  re- 
gret ;  and  he  resolved  to  banish  her  from  his  mind,  to 
forget  her,  and  to  fly  from  her.  But  in  vain.  He  had 
not  power  to  break  his  chains,  he  loved  her  still,  and 
he  could  not  tear  himself  from  her. 

Formerly,  Emily  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  to 
him  in  the  forenoons, — ^"  Let  us  go  out!  Shall  we 
walk  ?  Shall  we  ride  ?  Where  shall  we  go  ?  What 
shall  ive  do.?"     And  this  little  plural  pronoun,  this 
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identification  of  him  with  herself,  which  naturally 
arose  from  his  constant  participation  in  all  her  occu- 
pations, had  been  inexpressibly  delightful  to  him.  But 
now  this  was  all  over  and  a  painful  reverse  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

One  bright  and  beautiful  frosty  morning,  Emily, 
throwing  down  her  pencil,  said  she  must  go  out,  and 
asked  Elizabeth  and  Harriet  to  take  a  walk.  But  she 
took  no  notice  of  Count  Waldemar,  who  was  reading, 
or  seeming  to  read,  at  another  table,  although  he  was 
the  only  other  person  in  the  room.  If  she  had  been 
nearer  to  him  she  might  have  caught  the  sound  of  a 
suppressed  sigh.  She  met  Percival  as  she  was  leaving 
the  room.  "  Will  you  walk  with  us .?"  she  said  to  him, 
with  all  her  irresistible  sweetness. 

"  Fair  cousin! '"'  he  replied,  "  I  will  do  any  thing 
with  you — and  for  you.'''  • 

She  laughed— but  there  was  a  melancholy  in  her 
mirth.  When  Elizabeth  came  down  attired  for  walk- 
ing, she  found  Percival,  Mr.  Dormer,  Lord  Borodale, 
and  Mr.  Egerton,  who  had  lately  arrived,  ready  to  join 
the  party,  and  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  other 
young  ladies ;  but  Count  Waldemar  was  still  engaged 
with  his  book,  and  when  Elizabeth  called  upon  him 
to  accompany  them  he  excused  himself 

"  Not  going  to  walk !  Not  going  out  with  us ! 
Impossible  !  Why  won't  you  go  ? "  exclaimed  the 
astonished  Elizabeth. 

Count  Waldemar  was  sorry  he  could  not  go,  but  he 
had  letters  to  write. 
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"  Letters  !  Nonsense  !  I  know  you  always  write 
half  a  dozen  in  half  an  hour/'  But  she  vainly  urged 
him  to  go,  although  her  persuasions  were  seconded  by 
almost  all  the  party  except  Emily,  who  had  come  in 
at  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue  ;  and  she  said  nothing. 
Piqued  at  her  marked  silence,  and  prepossessed  with 
the  idea  that  she  did  not  wish  for  his  company,  Count 
Waldemar  refused,  and  the  party  set  off.  In  passing 
him,  Emily,  who  was  drawing  on  her  gloves,  perhaps 
with  no  very  steady  hand,  let  one  of  them  drop.  The 
Count  picked  it  up,  and  as  he  gave  it  to  her,  she  met 
a  reproachful  glance  of  such  deep,  expressive  feeling 
that  she  stopped — hesitated — longed  to  speak, — but 
she  could  not  collect  her  confused  and  scattered 
thoughts — she  could  not  find  words,  and  she  passed  on. 

O  the  power  ! — the  magic  power  of  a  single  glance ! 
That  glance  of  a  moment  had  completely  changed 
Emily's  feelings  and  conclusions.  That  glance  had 
expressed  far  more  powerfully  than  words— grief,  ten- 
derness, reproach,  and  love;  and  in  spite  of  every 
contradictory  circumstance,  even  of  his  express  decla- 
ration of  love  for  another,  it  had  brought  conviction  to 
her  mind  that  he  really  loved  her.  Yet  the  ring ! 
The  braid  of  flaxen  hair !  The  avowal  of  his  early 
and  constant  attachment  to  one — "  to  whom  he  was 
bound  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  gratitude  ! " — He 
had  said  too,  that  "  no  other  woman  could  merit  the 
same  love  from  him."  Yet  on  reflection,  "  gratitude" 
sounded  cold.  It  appeared  then  that  he  was  bound  to 
this  unknown  lady  by  obligations.     "  The  ties  of  af- 
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fection  "  which  he  had  spoken  of,  did  not  sound  much 
like  love.  True  he  had  called  her  "  an  angel,"  but 
she  now  began  to  think  he  had  said  this  with  reverence 
rather  than  rapture ;  and  that  on  the  whole  his  expres- 
sions indicated  feelings  of  the  highest  esteem  and  most 
grateful  affection,  but  not  of  passion.  After  much 
consideration  she  began  to  be  persuaded  that  his  love 
for  this  Danish  lady,  however  ardent  it  might  once 
have  been,  was  now  converted  into  affection,  esteem, 
respect,  and  gratitude ;  but  that  she  herself  was  the 
possessor  of  his  heart. 

It  may  seem  wonderful  that  Emily  had  never  made 
this  discovery  before ;  but  such  are  the  blinding  effects 
of  jealousy,  that  it  was  not  till  that  glance  brought  ir- 
resistible conviction  to  her  heart  that  she  herself  was 
beloved,  that  the  nature  of  his  sentiments  for  her  sup- 
posed rival  became  apparent  to  her. 

Still  that  he  was  engaged  to  this  imaginary  rival, 
"  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  gratitude,"  she  could 
not  doubt.  His  hand  therefore  was  destined  to  an- 
other, although  his  heart  was  hers. 

This,  indeed,  did  not  justify  his  conduct  to  her. 
But  what  will  not  woman  pardon  in  the  man  she  loves, 
and  whose  fault  has  been  caused  by  love  for  her  ? 
She  remembered  that  Count  Waldemar  had  frequently 
and  feelingly  deplored  the  custom  prevalent  in  Den- 
mark of  contracting  persons  in  early  youth,  and  even 
in  childhood,  to  each  other.  His  father's  ambition 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  this  had  been  Count 
Waldemar's  case.     "  It  must  be  so  ! "   she  mentally 
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exclaimed.  She  saw  he  was  unhappy.  Love  for  her 
she  thought  had  caused  his  unhappiness ;  and  sorrow 
and  pity  for  him  succeeded  to  wounded  pride  and  in- 
dignation in  Emily'^s  heart. 

Engrossed  by  reflections,  of  which  he  was  exclu- 
sively the  object,  she  walked  on  so  fast  and  so  far  that 
she  left  all  the  rest  of  the  party  behind  excepting 
Lord  Borodale,  who  kept  by  her  side,  although  a 
less  communicative  or  entertaining  companion  than 
she  proved  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  It  was  not  his 
part,  however,  to  seem  tired,  or  propose  to  turn  back, 
although  he  did  secretly  begin  to  wonder  and  admire 
when  and  where  they  were  to  stop.  But  at  last  the 
sun  sinking  like  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  evening  sky  ar- 
rested her  attention,  and  she  discovered  to  her  great 
confusion  that  she  was  several  miles  from  home,  and 
alone  with  Lord  Borodale. 

She  now  willingly  accepted  his  arm,  and  began  to 
walk  back,  if  possible  with  more  expedition  than  she 
had  set  out. 

But  long  before  they  reached  Esthwaite  Court 
darkness  overtook  them,  and  thus  they  were  taking  a 
morning  walk  long  after  nightfall.  As  they  entered 
the  house  arm  in  arm,  they  beheld  Count  Waldemar, 
who  was  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece  in  the  hall, 
deep  in  thought.  He  returned  Lord  Borodale's  good 
humoured  salutation,  but  instantly  went  up  stairs 
without  even  looking  at  Emily,  who  was  too  much  an- 
noyed and  confused  to  speak. 

The  raillery  she  encountered  on  her  entrance  into  the 
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drawing-room,  after  dressing  for  dinner,  upon  her  late 
protracted  stroll  with  Lord  Borodale — the  comic  ac- 
count given  by  Percival  of  his  fruitless  effects  to  over- 
take or  make  them  hear — the  confession  she  was  com- 
pelled to  make,  that  she  had  been  insensible  of  the 
time  or  the  distance, — which  seemed  to  prove  that  she 
must  have  been  deeply  interested  in  her  companion — 
the  inuendoes  of  Percival  as  to  the  charms  of  that  con- 
versation which  could  thus  "  annihilate  both  time  and 
space," — and  still  more,  make  her  even  forget  her  din- 
ner ; — all  this  was  insupportably  painful  to  her,  because 
it  was  overheard  by  Count  Waldemar ;  and  she  felt  he 
must  put  a  construction  upon  it  totally  opposite  to  the 
truth.  How  little  did  he  suspect  that  he  himself  was 
the  cause  of  her  absence  of  mind,  and  of  her  long  and 
lonely  walk  with  Lord  Borodale !  She  felt  that  he 
must  impute  to  her  the  meanness  of  coquetry,  or  per- 
haps even  of  seeking  to  win  I^ord  Borodale's  heart  and 
hand ;  and  on  retrospection  she  was  conscious  that  her 
late  conduct  had  apparently  justified  the  suspicion. 
Ablush,  a  deep  indignant  blush,  followed  this  convic- 
tion ;  but  though  innocent  of  any  such  intention,  she 
felt  that  she  had  inconsiderately  laid  herself  open  to 
the  imputation,  and  she  was  angry  with  herself  and 
dissatisfied  with  her  own  conduct. 

At  dinner  Count  Waldemar  seated  himself  as  far 
from  her  as  possible  on  the  same  side,  so  that  she  could 
neither  see  nor  speak  to  him.  The  moment  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  he  sat  down  to  chess  with  Mr.  Went- 
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worth  and  never  moved  until  after  the  whole  party  had 
dispersed  to  bed,  so  that  he  profited  little  by  her  soft- 
ened feeling  and  intended  change  of  conduct  towards 
him  ; — for  during  the  whole  day  she  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  addressing  a  single  word  to  him. 

It  would  have  amused  an  unconcerned  spectator  to 
have  watched  the  game  at  cross  purposes  (no  uncom- 
mon thing  in  love  matters)  which  the  party  at  Esth- 
waite  Court  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  playing, — 
Mr.  Dormer  was  pursuing  Louisa  Wentworth,  who 
was  pursuing  Lord  Borodale,  who  was  pursuing  Miss 
De  Cardonnell,  whose  whole  soul  was  engrossed  by 
Count  Waldemar,  who  was  deploring  her  supposed 
indifference.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  Miss  Lydia 
Wentworth  was  courting  him,  Percival  was  plaguing 
her,  Harriet  Dormer  running  after  him,  Mr.  Egerton 
making  his  slow,  formal  advances  to  Elizabeth,  and 
Elizabeth  herself  cherishing  a  secret  attachment  to 
Mr.  Thomas. 

Ever  since  the  memorable  night  when  Count  Wal- 
demar had  flown  to  Aunt  Lydia's  succour  with  such 
promptitude,  she  had  felt  a  renewed  conviction  that  he 
was  secretly  in  love  with  her,  and  she  attributed  his 
present  depression  of  spirits  entirely  to  that  cause. 
She  imagined  that  the  arts  of  her  mischievous  nephew 
and  of  Miss  De  Cardonnell — her  forward  rival — alone 
poisoned  his  mind  respecting  her,  and  prevented  him 
from  declaring  his  attachment.  Consequently  she 
plagued  poor  Count  Waldemar  out  of  his  very  existence 
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with  her  fulsome  flattery,  her  tender  attentions,  and 
her  affectation  of  sentiment  and  feehng ;  but  he  was 
much  more  passive  under  her  persecution  now  than 
formerly,  for  no  other  magnet  drew  him  from  her;  and 
as  he  generally  assented  to  all  she  said,  without  in  the 
least  attending  to  it.  Miss  Lydia  concluded  that  the 
utmost  sympathy  of  soul  existed  between  them  ! 


VOL.  IT. 
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SELF  TORMENTORS. 

"  Embraced  by  all,  by  turns  embracing  each, 
The  husband  and  the  father  for  awhile 
Forgot  his  country  and  all  things  beside. 
Life  hath  few  moments  of  such  pure  delight. 
Such  foretaste  of  the  perfect  joys  of  heaven : 
And  when  the  thought  recurr'd  of  suflferings  past, 
Perils  which  threaten'd  still, — and  arduous  toil 
Yet  to  be  undergone  ; — remember'd  griefs 
Heighten'd  the  present  happiness,  and  hope 
Upon  the  shadows  of  futurity 
Shone  like  the  sun  upon  the  morning  mists. 
When  driven  before  his  rising  ray,  they  roll." 

sou  THEY. 

On  the  morning  following  Emily''s  late  walk  with  Lord 
Borodale,  soon  after  breakfast,  a  chaise  was  heard  to 
drive  up  to  the  door;  and  before  she  could  effect  her  me- 
ditated escape  from  these  unconscionably  early  morning 
visitors,  she  found  herself  in  her  father's  arms.  Press- 
ing his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  son  alternately  to 
his  heart, — the  scenes  of  toil  and  danger,  the  long  pri- 
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vations,  the  protracted  absence,  the  anxieties,  the  cares, 
the  fears  which  he  had  borne,  all  seemed  compensated 
in  that  blissful  moment.  A  scene  like  this  may  be  ima- 
gined, but  it  cannot  be  described.  The  transport,  the 
exclamations,  the  smiles,  the  tears,  the  agitating  emo- 
tions, and  the  overpowering  happiness — happiness  that 
from  its  very  excess  almost  approached  the  verge  of  tem- 
porary pain, — what  heart  is  there  unable  to  conceive? 
General  De  Cardonnell  had  profited,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  day,  by  his  leave  of  departure;  had  em- 
barked in  a  fast  sailing  sloop  of  war,  landed  at  Ply- 
movith,  after  an  uncommonly  swift  passage,  and  out- 
posting  the  mail,  which  bore  the  letter  he  had  written 
on  his  landing,  had  thus  been  the  first  to  announce  his 
departure  from  Sicily.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
aid-de-camp.  Sir  John  Delamere,  a  gay,  gallant, 
thoughtless,  handsome  young  man, — every  incl»  a 
soldier;  whom  Emily  welcomed,  as  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  composed  to  notice  him,  with  the 
most  unembarrassed  and  friendly  cordiality  and  kind- 
ness. Less  of  cordiality  and  more  of  embarrass- 
ment would  probably  have  pleased  Sir  John  better. 
He  would  rather  have  been  received  as  a  lover  than  a 
friend :  still  he  could  not  but  be  gratified  with  the  at- 
tention she  paid  him,  and  the  preference  she  appeared 
to  give  him  over  every  other  competitor,  not  excepting 
Lord  Borodale ;  for  in  her  anxiety  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  flirting  with  his  Lordship,  or  giving  him 
encouragement, — the  dread  of  which  imputation  had 
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never  struck  her  until  the  preceding  day, — she  fell  into 
a  similar  error  with  respect  to  Sir  John  Delamere. 
Not  that  there  was  a  shadow  of  coquetry  in  her  man- 
ners towards  either ;  but  Count  Waldemar  could  not 
but  remember  that  the  most  accomplished  coquette  is 
the  woman  who  can  conceal  that  she  is  one ;  and  cer- 
tainly this  continual  encouragement  of  the  last  new 
admirer,  and  discouragement  of  the  old  one,  in  regular 
succession — might  lay  her  open  to  some  suspicion  of 
this  nature.  Lord  Borodale  however  was  neither  of- 
fended nor  seriously  discouraged.  Her  manners  to- 
wards himself  were  easy  and  unaltered  ;  and  if  she 
paid  him  less  attention  and  Sir  John  Delamere  more, 
he  was  neither  surprised  nor  displeased  at  the  distinc- 
tion she  shewed  towards  a  man  whose  intrepidity  had 
saved  her  father's  life,  and  who  had  been  brought  up 
with  her  almost  like  a  brother  ;  for  Sir  John  Delamere 
was  the  son  of  a  deceased  intimate  friend  and  brother 
officer  of  General  De  Cardonnell,  and  had  been  left, 
in  boyhood,  under  his  sole  guardianship  and  protection. 
He  had  been  treated  by  him  like  a  son,  and  had  found 
in  his  house  a  home. 

The  next  day  the  happy  family  party  of  the  De 
Cardonnells  returned  to  Coniston  Hall,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  unrestrained  domestic  intercourse.  They 
were  of  course  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Delamere, 
and  Emily  pleaded  hard  to  obtain  Elizabeth's  company 
also ;  but  this  proposal  Mrs.  Wentworth  decidedly 
negatived,  forMr.Egremontwas  deliberately  paying  his 
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court  to  her,  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  entertained  hopes 
that  Ehzaheth  might  be  induced  to  accept  of  the  hand 
which  she  felt  assured  he  meant  to  offer. 

Upon  this  head  it  may  suffice  at  once  to  say  that 
Mr.  Egremont  did  formally  offer  and  was  refused — to 
his  great  surprise  and  Mrs.  Wentworth's  great  morti- 
fication. But  Elizabeth  was  firm  in  her  rejection,  of 
which  poor  Mr.  Thomas  bore  the  blame  most  unjustly; 
for  had  she  never  beheld  him,  her  determination  would 
have  been  exactly  the  same  with  respect  to  Mr.  Egre- 
mont ;  for  Elizabeth  was  one  of  those,  who,  as  the  old 
ballad  says,  would 

"  Marry,  never  for  houses,  nor  never  for  land, 
"  Nor  never  for  nothing,  but  only  love." 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Delamere,  who  had  just 
completed  his  twenty-first  year,  took  advantage  of  be- 
coming his  own  master,  to  lay  himself,  his  hand,  heart, 
and  fortune  at  Emily's  feet,  in  a  very  few  days  after 
his  arrival.  Her  refusal  was  gentle,  kind,  and  even 
affectionate ;  but  firm  and  unalterable.  The  love  she 
bore  him  was  that  of  a  sister.  He  ever  had  been,  he 
ever  would  be,  to  her  as  a  beloved  brother ;  but  never 
could  she  think  of  marrying  him.  He  saw  and  felt 
that  supplication  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  all  hope 
was  at  an  end.  He  felt  this  disappointment  at  the 
moment  deeply,  but  Emily  justly  prophesied  it  would 
be  transiently.  He  immediately  left  Coniston  Hall;  and 
in  the  career  of    pleasure   into  which  he   instantly 
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plunged,  he  soon  forgot  his  youthful  love;  although  its 
object  was  for  ever  dear  to  him  as  a  sister  and  a  friend. 

Her  father  and  mother  did  not,  as  Emily  feared, 
feel  much  disappointed  by  her  determination  with  re- 
spect to  Sir  John  Delamere.  It  is  true  that  they  had 
long  looked  forward  to  her  union  with  him,  as  highly 
probable  and  desirable.  But  besides  that  they  now 
clearly  saw  that  Emily's  affection  for  him  was  that  of  a 
sister,  and  that  she  never  could  think  of  him  in  any 
other  light, — General  De  Cardonnell  had  lately  ob- 
served, with  great  regret,  that  his  young  aid-de-camp 
had  contracted  habits  of  dissipation,  and  chosen  for  his 
associates,  companions,  whom  he  highly  disapproved. 
At  the  moment  of  her  refusal  also,  both  her  father  and 
mother  entertained  the  mistaken  belief  that  another 
had  obtained  an  interest  in  her  heart. 

There  were  few  days  in  which  morning  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  did  not  pour  in 
to  welcome  back  General  De  Cardonnell ;  but  by  far 
the  most  constant  of  these  was  Lord  Borodale,  who 
generally  found  some  excuse  for  riding  over,  and  fre- 
quently for  spending  the  entire  day  at  Coniston  Hall, — 
greatly  to  Emily's  perplexity  ;  for  his  attentions, 
though  flattering  and  unremitting,  were  not  sufficiently 
pointed  to  allow  her  to  interpret  them  seriously,  or  to 
afford  room  for  discouragement.  And  yet  his  constant 
visits,  and  this  almost  exclusive  intercourse  with  him, 
must,  she  was  aware,  give  to  others  and  to  himself 
the  impression  that  she  willingly  received  his  attentions. 
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General  De  Cardoniiell  soon  began  to  suspect  that 
Lord  Borodale  was  the  admirer,  and  he  never  doubted 
the  favoured  admirer,  of  his  daughter,  and  he  saw  it 
with  pleasure ;  for  independent  of  rank  and  fortune, 
Lord  Borodale  was  exactly  the  man  in  principles,  dis- 
position, talents,  and  character,  whose  alliance  General 
De  Cardonnell  would  the  most  warmly  have  desired. 

Meantime  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  like  Count  Walde- 
mar  himself,  had  been  misled  by  the  extraordinary  and 
otherwise  unaccountable  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  Emily's  manners  at  the  time,  and  apparently  in 
consequence  of  Lord  Borodale's  arrival  at  Esthwaite 
Court ;  and  she  had  hoped  that  Emily  had  determined 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  But  Emily's  de- 
pression of  spirits  and  pre-occupation  of  mind  which 
the  watchful  eye  of  a  mother  soon  penetrated,  had 
lately  impressed  her  with  a  different  belief;  and  she 
was  more  grieved  than  surprised  when  her  daughter 
poured  into  her  mother's  anxious  ear,  the  whole  story 
of  her  sorrows,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  affections. 

Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  saw  but  too  plainly  that  Emily 
had  not  formed  for  Count  Waldemar  a  mere  transient, 
romantic  fancy, — a  fit  of  "  love  in  idleness," — such  as 
frequently  forms  a  young  lady's  dream  of  attachment ; 
— but  that  all  the  ardent,  the  unawakened  affections 
of  her  young  heart  were  devotedly,  irrevocably  his. 
He  was  possessed  of  "  figure,  fashion,  fame,  and  for- 
tune," with  a  thousand  of  those  nameless  and  not  less 
dangerous  qualifications,  which  are  most  powerful  in 
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winning  the  female  heart.  But  besides  these,  Emily 
had  seen  in  him  all  that  she  esteemed  and  admired  ; 
all  that  was  noble,  elevated,  and  excellent  in  human 
character  and  conduct.  She  loved  him  from  sympathy 
of  disposition,  of  feeling,  taste,  pursuits,  and  senti- 
ments. Emily  was  no  common  character, — no  mere 
young  lady.  She  could  not  love  a  man  merely  because 
he  admired  her — she  must  also  admire  him  :  and  she 
could  not  admire  him  merely  because  he  was  handsome 
or  fashionable,  or  rich,  or  titled ;  he  must  also  possess 
those  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  with  which 
Count  Waldemar  was  so  pre-eminently  endowed,  and 
which,  united  to  the  charm  of  his  manners  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  talents,  had,  with  the  constancy  of 
his  attentions  and  admiration,  gradually  ripened  inti- 
macy, esteem,  and  friendship,  into  love. 

Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  saw  with  sorrow,  that  so  deeply 
rooted  and  so  justly  founded  was  her  attachment  to 
Count  Waldemar,  that  upon  him  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  her  life  would  too  probably  depend : — at  least 
it  must  be  years,  if  ever,  before  she  could  think  of 
marrying  another.  Nor  was  it  possible  that  she  could 
ever  love  another  as  she  now  loved  him.  For  love, 
like  the  delicate  first  blow  of  the  tuberose,  flowers  once 
only  in  its  full  perfection.  In  later  seasons  it  may  bear 
other  faint  and  imperfect  blossoms,  but  never  more 
does  it  burst  forth  in  the  lustre,  and  beauty,  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  early  prime. 

Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  was  lost  in  the  most  anxious 
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and  self-accusing  reflections  upon  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  an  attachment  which  till  lately  she  had 
scarcely  even  suspected.  It  may  seem  strange  that  she 
should  have  been  so  blind  ;  but,  besides  the  prepos- 
session she  had  always  entertained,  that  Emily  was  to 
marry  Sir  John  Delamere, — the  very  circumstance  of 
Count  Waldemar's  being  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner, 
while  it  had  recommended  him  more  powerfully  to  her 
kindness  and  hospitality,  had  prevented  her  from  fore- 
seeing the  probability  of  Emily  forming  an  attachment 
to  him.  When  marriage  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question,  parents  are  generally  too  apt  to  conclude  that 
love  must  be  so  also  ;  a  most  egregious  mistake ; — for 
young  ladies  almost  always  fall  in  love  precisely  with 
the  very  persons  whom  it  was  impossible,  or  at  least 
highly  undesirable,  that  they  should  ever  marry. 

Delighting  in  Count  Waldemar's  society  herself, 
and  duly  appreciating  his  varied  talents,  cultivated 
taste,  and  admirable  endowments,  she  did  not  wonder 
that  her  daughter  participated  in  her  sentiments, — 
but  never  suspected  that  "  she  could  dream  of  love."*"* 

Vainly  did  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  now  upbraid  herself 
for  her  mistake;  although  she  consoled  herself  at  last 
with  the  recollection  that  she  could  not  have  prevented 
the  constant  and  intimate  intercourse  between  Count 
Waldemar  and  Emily,  which  necessarily  arose  out  of 
his  residence  at  her  brother^s  house.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
tolerably  certain,  that  whatever  might  have  been  her 
prudence  or  precaution,  Count  Waldemar  and  Emily 
would  inevitably  have  fallen  in  love  with  each  other. 
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Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  was  indeed  convinced,  that  lie 
was  the  very  man  in  all  the  world  most  calculated  to 
make  Emily  happy,  and  to  whom  she  would  the  most 
gladly  have  seen  her  united, — had  he  not  been  a 
foreigner.  But  to  part  with  her  adored,  her  only 
daughter,  to  a  distant  country — to  be  divided  from 
her  by  years,  by  distance,  by  the  wide  ocean, — to  see 
her  cut  off  from  every  natural  tie  of  kindred  and 
country — separated  from  her  perhaps  for  ever; — to 
think  that  herself  and  her  children  would  be  aliens  and 
strangers  to  her  native  land,  to  the  very  sound  of  her 
native  tongue,  and  to  the  faces  of  their  nearest  kindred, 
— how  agonizing  to  the  heart  of  a  mother  was  the  bare 
contemplation  of  such  a  prospect !  Yet  the  happiness 
of  her  daughter  was  at  stake, — dearer,  far  dearer  to 
her  than  her  own ; — and  what  sacrifice  is  there  that  a 
mother  would  not  make  for  a  child  ? 

"  Oh  !  there  is  no  fount  of  deep, 
Strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother's  heart. 

*         *         *         *         *         Ik 

—  All  other  passions  change 

With  changing  circumstances ;  rise  or  fall 

Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns, 

Live  on  reciprocation,  and  expire 

Unfed  by  hope.     A  mother's  fondness  reigns 

Without  a  rival,  and  without  an  end." 

Mrs,  De  Cardonnell  felt,  that  although  thus  to  part 
with  her  daughter  would  almost  break  her  heart,  yet,  for 
her  happiness  she  could,  she  would  have  made  the  sa- 
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crifice.  But  her  fatlier  !  Would  he  ever  consent  ? 
Could  he  bear  to  resign  his  beloved  and  only  daughter 
to  a  foreign  husband  and  a  foreign  home  ? — Besides, 
insurmountable  obstacles  might  arise  from  another 
quarter.  Count  Waldemar's  father  might  refuse  his 
consent.  And  although  the  Count  might  be  consider- 
ed independent  of  his  father,  from  possessing,  in  his 
mother's  right,  considerable  estates  in  Norway ;  yet 
it  was  in  his  father's  power  to  disinherit  him  of  his  own 
possessions,  to  deprive  him  of  the  royal  sanction  to  his 
marriage,  which  in  Denmark  is  indispensably  requisite 
for  every  nobleman  to  obtain,  and  to  draw  down  upon 
him  the  displeasure  of  the  despotic  government  under 
which  he  lived.  And  that  his  father  would  refuse  to 
sanction  any  such  union,  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  consider- 
ed almost  certain.  Was  it  probable,  that  a  proud 
foreign  nobleman,  a  thorough  courtier,  high  in  power 
and  place,  surrounded  with  all  the  temptations  of  am- 
bition, and  devoted  to  the  calculations  of  aggrandize- 
ment, would  permit  his  only  son,  who  might  aspire 
even  to  princely  alliances,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an 
English  gentleman  ?  It  was  true  that  Count  Walde- 
mar  was  not  a  man  to  sacrifice  his  happiness  for  a 
phantom  of  ambition,  at  the  shrine  of  political  ex- 
pediency. She  was  certain  that  neither  power,  nor 
wealth,  nor  birth,  nor  the  despotic  mandate  of  a 
father  and  a  king,  would  induce  him  to  make  an  am- 
bitious alliance,  or  marry  a  woman  whom  he  did  not 
love.     But  these  despots  might  have  power  to  prevent 
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him  from  marrying  the  woman  he  did  love ; — and  at 
all  events,  if  General  De  Cardonnell  had  no  objections 
himself,  she  was  certain  that  he  had  too  much  pride 
to  consent  to  his  daughter's  entering  a  family  without 
the  approbation  of  its  head. 

Still,  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  knew  that  although  the 
old  Count  was  obstinate,  he  was  reasonable.  His 
pride,  was  the  pride  of  an  enlarged  and  vigorous  mind  ; 
and  although  he  was  very  fond  of  power,  he  was  still 
fonder  of  his  son.  Therefore,  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell 
thought  he  might  probably  at  last  agree,  when  he  found 
that  the  marriage  was  essential  to  his  son's  happiness, 
— and  above  all,  that  he  never  would  marry  any  other 
woman.  For  that  his  son  should  marry,  she  knew,  was 
one  of  the  darling  wishes  of  the  old  man's  heart. 

Dreams  of  Count  Waldemar's  ultimately  settling  in 
England,  which  was  to  him,  from  education,  habit,  and 
predilection,  more  truly  his  country  than  the  land  of 
his  birth, — reconciled  her  in  some  degree  to  the  thoughts 
of  this  distant  and  visionary  union, — for  the  obstacles 
to  it  seemed  so  numerous  and  serious,  that  such  it 
might  well  be  considered. 

Emily's  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  lock  of 
flaxen  hair  in  the  ring  he  wore,  and  of  his  declaration 
of  devoted  attachment  to  this  unknown  Danish  lady, 
surprised  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  beyond  measure.  But 
she  felt  assured  that  there  was  some  mystery  or  some 
mistake  in  the  matter,  and  that  Count  Waldemar  was 
far  too  honourable  a  man  to  pay  the  attention  he  had 
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done  to  Emily,  if  either  his  affections  or  his  faith  had 
been  engaged  to  another.  Emily,  however,  still  main- 
tained and  believed,  that  his  hand  at  least  was  plighted 
to  this  object  of  his  early  love. 

Count  Waldemar  sent  a  note  to  excuse  his  apparent 
inattention  in  not  calling  upon  General  De  Cardonnell, 
in  consequence  of  indisposition,  so  that  they  never 
met  until  many  days  had  elapsed  after  General  De 
CardonnelPs  return,  when  the  whole  party  from  Esth- 
waite  Court  came  over  to  dine  at  Coniston  Hall. 
Count  Waldemar  accompanied  them, — but  it  was  his 
farewell  visit ;  he  intended  setting  off  to  London  the 
day  after  their  return;— and  Emily  thought,  with 
feelings  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe, 
that  she  should  never  see  him  more.  This  painful 
intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  her  the  day 
before,  by  a  note  from  Elizabeth,  so  that  she  had  tii^e 
to  subdue  all  external  signs  of  emotion,  and  to  meet 
Count  Waldemar  with  an  assumed  composure  which 
she  did  not  feel. 

He  had  been  ill — he  still  looked  wretchedly.  How 
little  did  she  dream  that  she  had  caused  this  illness, 
and  had  tortured  his  heart  with  the  acutest  pangs  of 
jealousy  and  of  disappointed  love  ! — How  little  did  he 
suspect  that  he  had  ruined  her  peace,  and  that  he 
reigned  paramount  in  that  heart,  whose  love  he  coveted 
more  than  life  !  Yet  so  it  was.  And  from  a  foolish 
misunderstanding  these  two  persons  formed  for,  and  de- 
votedly attached  to,  each  other,  were  now  going  to  part 
to  their  mutual  misery, — apparently  for  ever  ! 
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The  day  passed  over, — no  explanation  ensued — 
none  could  ensue  between  them.  But  the  concern 
which  appeared  in  Emily's  expressive  countenance  on 
observing  his  altered  looks, — the  softened  tone  of  her 
manners, — the  interest  she  involuntarily  betrayed  for 
him, — and  the  absence  of  mind  with  which  she  re- 
ceived Lord  Borodale's  attentions, — were  not  lost  upon 
the  watchful  eye  of  Count  Waldemar.  Yet  he  attri- 
buted these  flattering  signs  only  to  her  regret  for  the 
suffering  which  she  saw  she  had  caused  him ;  and  to 
her  delicacy,  which  made  her  refrain  from  hurting  his 
feelings  by  treating  Lord  Borodale  with  distinguished 
regard,  on  this,  his  farewell  visit. 

The  following  morning,  a  party  of  gentlemen,  con- 
sisting of  General  De  Cardonnell,  his  son.  Lord  Boro- 
dale, Count  Waldemar,  Percival  Wentworth,  Dr. 
Doran,  Mr.  Dormer,  and  some  other  unwearied 
skaiters,  went  to  a  tarn  *  in  the  neighbourhood,  where, 
by  the  care  of  General  De  Cardonnell,  the  ice  was  in 
excellent  order  for  skaiting.  Every  feat  of  skill  and 
varied  evolution  which  art  could  devise,  was  practised 
upon  it  by  the  most  accomplished  of  skaiters.  Count 
Waldemar ;  to  the  admiration  of  many  of  the  ladies 
who  were  walking  upon  the  ice,  to  look  at  the  performers, 
laugh  at  their  tumbles,  and  admire  their  dexterity. 
During  the  early  part  of  Emily's  stay  at  Esthwaite 
Court,  when  there  had  been  a  hard  frost.  Count  Wal- 
demar had  invented  a  plan,  by  which  the  ladies  them- 
selves, being  each  seated  in  a  common  wooden  chair 

•  A  small  lake,  or  large  pond. 
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which  was  mounted  on  skates,  and  impelled  forward  by 
the  hand  of  a  skilful  skater,  participated  in  this  de- 
lightful sensation  of  flying  over  the  ice.  He  had  then 
always  steered  the  chair  of  Emily.  This  plan  was 
now  again  put  into  practice, — but  Lord  Borodale,  to 
whom  it  was  quite  new,  possessed  himself  of  the  chair 
on  which  Emily  was  seated.  His  hand  impelled  her 
forwards  ;  and  disappointed  and  saddened  that  Count 
Waldemar  no  longer  guided  her  rapid  flight,  and  wish- 
ing to  avoid  all  shew  of  encouragement  towards  Lord 
Borodale,  she  made  an  excuse  to  leave  the  animated 
scene,  in  order  to  call  at  a  neighbouring  farm-house, 
where  she  engaged  Elizabeth,  who  understood  her  mo- 
tives, to  accompany  her.  But,  to  her  great  annoy- 
ance. Lord  Borodale,  divesting  himself  of  his  skates, 
was  ready  to  attend  them,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
continue  his  amusement. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  on  their  way,  before  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  young  cottager  who  had  been 
watching  the  sport,  and  who  panting  for  breath,  called 
out,  as  they  understood,  to  Elizabeth,  that  her  brother 
had  fallen  into  the  water  and  was  drowned  !  In  horror 
and  consternation  indescribable,  they  flew  back  towards 
the  pond;  but  what  was  their  joyful  surprise  to 
behold  Percival  Wentworth,  the  supposed  drowned 
man,  running  towards  them  ! 

"  Thank  God  !  "  exclaimed  Emily  and  Ehzabeth 
in  the  same  breath,  '^  it  is  a  false  alarm  !  " 

But  his  speed  was  that  of  one  who  ran  for  life, — his 
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countenance  was  pallid  with  fear  and  horror.  And  in 
answer  to  Emily's  alarmed  enquiries,  he  could  scarcely 
articulate — "  Your  brother  is  safe — but  the  Count  is 
drowned/'  as  he  flew  past  her  towards  the  farm-house 
for  assistance. 

"  Almighty  God  !  "  exclaimed  Emily,  in  a  tone 
of  the  most  piercing  anguish ;  and  clasping  her 
hands  in  agony  and  despair  she  would  have  sunk 
upon  the  ground,  had  not  Lord  Borodale,  who 
had  now  overtaken, — supported  her.  But  in  a 
moment  she  recovered  herself.  Despair  lent  her 
strength,  and  with  speed  almost  supernatural,  she 
rushed  wildly  onward  to  the  water  side,  far  outstripping 
even  Lord  Borodale,  who  vainly  attempted  to  keep 
pace  with  her.  She  there  beheld  the  lifeless  body  of 
Count  Waldemar,  supported  in  the  arms  of  two  men, 
his  face  overspread  with  the  pallid  hue  of  death.  Re- 
gardless of  all  appearances,  unconscious  of  all  ob- 
servation, she  threw  herself  beside  him,  uttering 
broken  exclamations  of  agony  and  despair.  Not  for 
one  moment,  however,  did  her  feelings  prevent  her 
from  chafing  his  icy  hands,  and  aiding  Dr.  Doran  to 
use  every  possible  means  to  restore  animation.  By  his 
direction  the  body  had  been  instantly  stripped  of  its  wet 
clothes,  and  was  now  enveloped  in  great  coats  and 
cloaks,  until  the  hot  blankets,  which  had  been  sent 
for  to  the  farm-house,  should  arrive,  while  they  con- 
tinued unremittingly  to  use  violent  friction  and  every 
other  mode  of  restoring  animation. 
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"  It  is  all  in  vain,""  at  last  said  General  De  Cardon- 
nell,  mournfully,  "  he  is  quite  gone." 

"  No  !  no  !  "  exclaimed  Emily,  wildly,  "  he  is  not 
dead — he  will  recover  !  " 

Almost  at  that  very  moment,  as  she  bent  over  him, 
she  felt,  or  fancied  she  felt,  a  faint  breath  from  his 
lips. 

"  He  breathes  !  he  lives  ! ""  she  cried. 

"  There  is  now  a  faint  pulsation  at  the  heart !  " 
said  Dr.  Doran,  feeling  it.  In  a  few  moments  Count 
Waldemar  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  opened  his  eyes. 
He  beheld  Emily  bending  over  him,  as  if  her  life  de- 
pended upon  his.  He  saw  her  look — that  look  which 
never  could  be  mistaken — which  never  was  forgotten ; 
he  saw  its  instantaneous  transition  from  the  wildness 
of  despair  to  joy  unutterable.  He  heard  her  enrap- 
tured exclamation — "  He  lives  !  he  lives  ! " — whicji 
thrilled  to  every  heart  as  well  as  to  his  own.  He  saw 
her  burst  into  tears — but  they  were  tears  of  joy, — as 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  turned  away  to 
conceal  the  uncontrollable  emotion  which  overwhelmed 
her  soul. 

Faint,  exhausted,  half-expiring  as  he  was,— that 
look, — that  tone,  those  words  of  rapture  spoke  to  his 
soul:  at  once  they  seemed  to  revive  the  springs  of  life, 
and  revealed  to  the  penetrating  eye  of  love  the  secret 
of  her  heart.  But  not  to  his  eye  only  was  that  secret 
revealed.  Lord  Borodale  saw  it.  The  increased  an- 
guish which  had  overwhelmed  her  when  she  had  learnt 
that  it  was  Count  Waldemar,  instead  of  her  own  cousin 
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and  friend  Percival,  who  was  drowned  ;  the  agony  of 
spirit  with  which  she  had  hung  over  his  inanimate 
body  ;  the  burst  of  rapture  which  had  escaped  her  on 
his  return  to  life ;  the  total  insensibility  to  her 
brother's  accident  or  danger,  or  absence  which  she  had 
manifested, — shewed  how  absorbing  and  paramount  was 
the  interest  which  she  felt  for  Count  Waldemar,  and 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  she  loved  him.  But 
Emily  saw  not — thought  not  of  Lord  Borodale.  Count 
Waldemar  alone  absorbed  her  whole  soul.  And  he, 
although  scarcely  escaped  from  the  horrors  of  death, 
felt  every  sense  engrossed  by  her  alone.  His  eye  shot 
rapture^ — his  heart  beat  wildly  with  tumultuous  joy ; 
and  insensible  to  all  but  the  delightful  belief  of  being 
beloved,  he  was  carried  to  Coniston  Hall,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Doran. 

Emily  now  missed  her  brother,  and  learnt  that  it 
was  in  saving  him,  Count  Waldemar  had  so  nearly 
perished.  The  accident  had  happened  in  consequence 
of  Charles's  temerity  in  venturing  too  near  a  particu- 
lar spot  upon  the  pond,  which  was  marked  out  with 
stakes  as  dangerous.  Unable  to  stop  himself,  his  own 
velocity  carried  him  forward  upon  it, — the  ice  gave 
way,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  water,  ^nd  would 
infallibly  have  been  drowned,  had  not  Count  Walde- 
mar, who  was  near,  instantly  darted  to  the  spot  with 
incredible  speed,  and  seized  him  as  he  was  sinking. 
But  the  treacherous  ice  gave  way,  and  he  himself  was 
plunged  in  ;  still,  however,  supporting  Charles,  who 
by  his  assistance  regained  iirm  footing.     Although  an 
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excellent  swimmer,  he  was  disabled  by  having  dislo- 
cated his  ankle  in  rescuing  Charles ;  the  weight  of  his 
skates  also  dragged  him  down,  and  after  a  few  strug- 
gles, he  sank  apparently  to  rise  no  more  !  But  by  the 
assistance  of  the  simple  apparatus,  which,  by  General 
De  Cardonneirs  prudent  precautions,  was  always  kept 
in  readiness  upon  the  ice ;  and  by  his  and  Dr.  Doran's 
presence  of  mind  and  prompt  exertions.  Count  Wal- 
demar  was  dragged  out,  after  scarcely  three  minutes'* 
total  immersion,  and  though  life  at  first  had  seemed 
extinct,  by  timely  and  judicious  means  animation  had 
been  restored. 

Without  awaiting  Count  Waldemar's  restoration, 
in  facilitating  which,  indeed,  she  could  have  been  of 
no  service,  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  had  instantly  hurried 
home  with  her  son  the  moment  he  was  rescued,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  his  ducking  in  icy 
water,  which  was  the  only  injury  he  had  sustained.  On 
her  arrival  at  home,  Emily  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
that  after  being  put  into  a  warm  bath,  and  a  warm  bed, 
and  swallowing  a  warm  drink,  Charles  was  as  well 
as  ever. 

By  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell's  care,  the  same  restora- 
tives of  a  warm  bath,  and  a  warm  bed,  were  in  readi- 
ness for  Count  Waldemar  when  he  was  brought  into 
the  house.  On  examination.  Dr.  Doran  discovered 
that  besides  the  ankle  being  dislocated,  the  small  bone 
of  his  leg  was  broken.  Although  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell 
was  in  the  room,  attending  with  the  utmost  solicitude 
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to  the  preserver  of  her  son,  Dr.  Doran  sent  for  Emily, 
saying  that  without  her  active  and  useful  assistance  in 
all  cases  of  sickness  or  surgery,  he  could  not  get  for- 
ward; and  he  would  not  allow  her  to  leave  the  room. 

It  was  Emily,  therefore,  who  ministered  unto  Count 
Waldemar,  and  performed  every  kind  and  gentle  office; 
but  she  would  have  done  the  same — she  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  it — ^for  the  humblest  cottager.  Need 
we  say  that  he  was  insensible  of  pain  !  He  was  alive 
only  to  pleasure  and  to  happiness. 

Scarcely  was  the  operation  over,  before  Count  Wal- 
demar exclaimed  that  he  had  lost  his  ring  ! 

"  Your  ring  !  Indeed !  was  it  of  great  value  ?  "  ask- 
ed Dr.  Doran. 

"  To  me  it  was  invaluable,"  said  Count  Waldemar, 
"  for  it  contained  the  hair  of  my  mother  !  " 

"  Of  your  mother  ! ''  repeated  Emily,  with  sudden 
surprise  and  emotion. 

"  Yes  !  of  my  mother  ! "'  repeated  Count  Walde- 
mar, surprised  at  her  exclamation  and  manner. 

Now  that  the  truth  was  discovered,  how  did  she 
wonder  at  her  stupidity,  how  blush  for  her  folly, 
how  repent  of  her  precipitation  ! — But  how  lightened 
felt  her  heart !  Never  was  there  a  more  curious  mix- 
ture of  self-reproach  and  of  self-satisfaction,  than  filled 
her  mind.  She  would  have  seconded  any  invective 
against  herself,  however  severe ;  but  her  happiness  was 
beyond  all  bounds.  Yet  she  recollected  with  shame, 
that  this  was  the  second  time  she  had  injured  Count 
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Waldemar  by  groundless,  unjust  suspicions ;  and 
blushes,  quick  and  changeful  as  the  opening  morning, 
covered  her  conscious  face. 

Though  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  her  surprise 
and  confusion,  Count  Waldemar,  with  his  eyes  ri- 
vetted  in  admiration  upon  her  beautiful  countenance, 
forgot  his  ring. 

But  Emily  recalled  his  attention  to  it,  by  saying 
that  she  had  seen  the  ring  on  his  finger  while  he  was 
insensible. 

"  How  strange,''  thought  Count  Waldemar,  "  that 
she  should  have  been  looking  at  my  ring  when  she 
thought  me  dead !" 

But  in  fact,  Emily  had  not  thought  of  the  ring  at 
that  moment,  but  she  now  remembered  that  in  chafing 
his  hand,  the  ring  had  come  in  contact  with  her 
fingers.  Certain,  therefore,  that  the  ring  must  hav.e 
been  lost  between  the  house  and  the  pond,  she  left  the 
room  and  despatched  two  servants  to  retrace  the  foot- 
marks on  the  previously  untracked  snow,  of  the  men 
who  had  carried  Count  Waldemar  the  shortest  way 
across  the  park  ;  but  after  spending  more  than  an  hour 
in  the  search,  they  returned  unsuccessful.  She  then 
set  out  herself,  followed  the  same  track,  and  after 
diligent  search  by  the  fading  light,  discovered  the 
ring  lying  on  the  unsullied  snow  by  the  side  of  the 
hasty  brushing  footsteps  of  the  men  who  had  been  his 
bearers  to  the  house. 

She  returned  with  her  prize,  intending  to  send  it  to 
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him  by  her  mother ;  but  on  consideration,  they  both 
agreed  not  to  disturb  him  till  he  rang  his  bell,  as  Dr. 
Doran  had  enjoined  undisturbed  quiet,  and  from  the 
stillness  which  reigned  in  his  chamber  when  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell  had  softly  entered  it,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before,  she  hoped  he  was  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  DELIGHT  OF  DROWNING. 

"  Thou  raay'st  be  loved  by  many, 
But  not  with  love  by  any 

One  half  so  true  as  mine ; 
Some  in  their  minds  may  bear  thee, 
Some  in  their  hearts  may  wear  thee ; 

But  not  with  love  like  mine." 

"  Obligation !  why  a  water-spaniel  could  have  done  as  much. 
Well !  I  should  never  think  of  giving  my  heart  to  a  man  because  he 
could  swim." 

THE    RIVALS. 

All  the  visiters  had  left  Coniston  Hall  as  soon  as 
Count  Waldemar^s  safety  was  ascertained.  Dinner, 
which  was  prohibited  to  him,  was  over ;  General  De 
Cardonnell  was  still  in  the  dining-room ;  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell  was  with  Charles,  who  most  unwillingly 
was  detained  a  prisoner  in  bed,  by  order  of  Dr.  Doran ; 
and  Emily  was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room ; 
when,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  the  door  opened,  and 
Count  Waldemar,  on  a  couch,  was  wheeled  into  the 
room  by  his  own  servant. 
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Emily''s  alarm  for  his  safety,  and  reproaches  for  his 
rashness,  in  rising  and  moving,  were  not  even  listened 
to ;  and  her  immediate  attempt  to  summon  General 
and  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  was  frustrated  by  his  adroitly 
intercepting  and  detaining  her  hand,  as  she  was  at- 
tempting to  ring  the  bell,  while  he  earnestly  entreated 
her  not  to  disturb  them. 

His  eyes  spoke  a  language  which  could  not  be  mis- 
interpreted, and  something  of  deep  interest  seemed  to 
hover  on  his  lips ;  but  Emily  withdrawing  her  hand, 
prevented  him  from  speaking,  by  telling  him  that  his 
ring  was  found ;  though  she  did  not  mention  that  she 
had  found  it.  This  circumstance,  however,  he  already 
knew  from  his  servant,  of  whom  he  had  enquired  about 
it  while  he  was  dressing.  When  she  restored  to  him  the 
ring,  he  again  detained  her  hand,  and  imprinted  upon 
it  a  fervent  and  respectftd  kiss,  as  he  warmly  and  elo- 
quently thanked  her  for  the  exertions  she  had  made 
to  recover  it ;  adding,  that  the  ring  would  henceforth 
be  to  him  a  memorial  of  the  two  persons  for  whom  he 
felt  the  most  profound  respect  and  esteem, — of  her 
who  had  given,  and  her  who  had  restored  it.  Emily 
tried  to  smile,  but  she  blushed ;  and  although  she 
answered  only  by  a  few  words,  they  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  of  sweetness  which  touched  his  heart.  She  was 
again  attempting  to  ring  the  bell,  to  summon  her  mo- 
ther, when  he  again  prevented  her  by  taking  her 
hand. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  respectfully,  "  but  for  one 
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little  moment  let  me  speak  to  you.  Tell  me,  clearest 
Miss  De  Cardonnell,  have  I  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
offend  you  ?  Bat  I  know  that  I  must  have  done  so, 
though  how,  I  am  ignorant.  Tell  me,  then,  how  did 
I  incur  your  displeasure?" 

She  was  silent,  from  extreme  embarrassment.  Again 
he  entreated  her  to  tell  him,  that  he  might  if  possible 
atone  for  it,  or  at  least  never  again  repeat  his  uncon- 
scious and  involuntary  offence. 

Emily,  blushing  in  deep  confusion,  said  that  he  had 
never  given  her  any  cause  of  offence. 

"  O,  say  not  so  !"*'  he  replied.  "  I  must  have  of- 
fended you, — deeply,  seriously; — or  else,  (still  worse  !) 
I  must  have  forfeited  your  good  opinion." 

She  did  not,  for  she  could  not,  instantly  speak. 
"And  was  that  indeed  the  case  then.?"  he  said. 
"  And  have  I  irrecoverably  lost  your  approbation,  your 
kindness,  your  friendship.?" 

"  O  no,  no!"  repeated  Emily,  in  increasing  confu- 
sion. "  Indeed  my  esteem  and  regard  for  you  are 
unchanged,  and  my  gratitude" — 

"  Gratitude!  hateful  word!"  interrupted  Count 
Waldemar,  impatiently.  "  Never  name  it,  unless  you 
would  wound  me  to  the  soul.  But  tell  me,  dearest 
Miss  De  Cardonnell,  if  indeed  your  opinion  of  me 
was  unchanged,  how  did  I  offend  you  ?  You,  whom 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  offend; — and  offended 
you,  too,  so  deeply,   so   irredeemably,  as  to  lose  all 
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chance  of  justification,  all  means  of  explanation,  all 
power  of  expiation,  all  hope  of  pardon,  and  all  claim 
even  to  your  notice,  or  to  your  commonest  regard  ? 
Oh,  tell  me  why  you  treated  me  with  such  repulsive 
coldness,  such  disdainful  indifference  P""" 

"I  must  indeed  have  seemed  unreasonable, — unpar- 
donable,— capricious  in  the  extreme,""  said  Emily, 
much  embarrassed,  as  burning  blushes  covered  her  face. 

"  No,— of  caprice  you  are  incapable.  Some  cause 
there  must  have  been."  She  did  not  reply,  and  he  con- 
tinued by  question,  and  persuasion,  and  supplication  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  Emily  could 
not  tell  him.  She  could  not  confess  that  the  cause  of 
her  coldness  and  resentment  was,  that  she  believed 
him  to  be  engaged  to  another.  She  could  not  answer. 
She  could  only  turn  from  him,  to  avert  her  blushing 
face,  in  the  utmost  confusion;  while,  pressing  her 
hand  every  moment  more  tenderly  and  fervently  in 
his,  he  continued  to  implore  her  to  tell  him  what  had 
occasioned  her  late  change  of  conduct  to  him,  with  all 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  which  he  was  a  perfect 
master. 

"  I  cannot  tell  it  to  you.  I  cannot  explain  it,"  at 
last  she  said,  covered  with  confusion,  as  she  vainly 
tried  to  disengage  her  hand  from  his  thrilling  pressure. 
But  with  deep  respect  he  fervently  pressed  his  lips  to 
it,  as,  holding  it  still  in  his  own,  he  repeated, 

"  You  cannot  tell  me  what  it  was! — Then  there 
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was  something  ?  I  did  offend  you !  Tell  me,  I  en- 
treat, I  implore  you,  what  it  was  !  I  shall  be  miser- 
able until  I  know  it." 

As  she  turned  away  from  his  ardent  gaze,  he  still 
sought  her  downcast  eyes,  still  pursued  them  with  his, 
still  fondly  hung  over  her,  as  with  all  the  irresistible 
persuasion,  inspired  by  tenderness  and  love,  he  en- 
treated her  to  tell  him  what  had  been  his  offence,  and 
implored  her  forgiveness  in  accents  that  must  have 
won  pardon  and  love  from  every  female  heart. 

"  O  do  not  ask  my  forgiveness  !  I  have  nothing  to 
forgive.  It  is  I  who  ought  to  ask  forgiveness  of  you!" 
exclaimed  Emily,  in  great  emotion. 

"  Of  me! — You! — You  ask  my  forgiveness! — Im- 
possible !" 

"  Yes, — I  was  in  the  wrong, — I  ought  therefore  to 
seek  forgiveness — not  you." 

"  O  how  freely,  how  gladly  would  my  forgiveness 
be  given ! — Would  that  my  own  could  be  as  easily 
obtained !" 

"  Then  you  do  forgive  me  .?"  said  Emily,  turning 
quickly  full  upon  him  with  all  the  brightness  of  her 
arch  glance  and  magic  smile.  "And  you  will  forgive 
and  forget  it." 

He  caught  again  the  fair  hand  which  she  had  dis- 
engaged— he  covered  it  with  kisses  ;  and  as  in  blush- 
ing confusion  she  vainly  sought  to  disengage  it,  he  only 
pressed  it  more  fondly,  more  closely  in  his  own ;  as 
tenaciously  as  a  miser  would  grasp  his  only  treasure, — 
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but  with  all  the  respect  which  a  worshipper  would  pay 
to  his  patron  saint. 

"  Forget !''  he  exclaimed.  "  Promise  to  forget ! 
No,  never.  All  that  you  ever  said  or  did  is  indelibly 
engraven  upon  my  memory  and  my  heart.  I  may  say 
with  the  poet, 

'■  There  's  not  an  accent  of  that  tender  voice, 
There  's  not  a  day-beam  of  those  sun  bright  eyes, 
Nor  passing  smile,  nor  sweet  bewitching  grace, 
Nor  thought  half  utter'd,  feeling  half  betray'd, 
Nor  glance  of  kindness, — no,  nor  gentlest  touch 
Of  this  dear  hand  in  amity  extended, 
That  e'er  was  lost  on  me ; — that  treasur'd  well. 
And  oft  recall'd,  dwells  not  upon  my  soul 
Like  sweetest  music  heard  at  summer  eve.' 

Forget  you,  or  aught  that  relates  to  you !  No,  never. 
Ask  me  not  to  promise  impossibilities — I  cannot  for- 
get." 

"  But  you  will  forgive .?" 

"  Forgive  youT''  he  exclaimed,  and  again  he  pressed 
her  hand  with  passionate  tenderness  to  his  lips. 
"  Sweetest,  dearest,  most  faultless  of  beings !  how 
can  I  forgive  youf 

Blushing  very  deeply,  but  laughing,  she  archly 
said,  as  she  suddenly  disengaged  her  hand  from  his 
and  retreated  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place,  "  So 
then  you  really  will  not  forgive  me  T'' 

"  How  can  I  T""  he  replied.  "  Can  a  thrall  forgive 
his  liege .''  Can  a  slave  forgive " 
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Emily  laughingly  interrupted  him,  assuring  him  he 
was  talking  nonsense.  She  looked  so  bewitching  at 
that  moment,  that  he  could  not  help  gazing  in  mute 
admiration  at  her  enchanting  countenance,  as  she  di- 
rected her  playful  raillery  against  him  with  all  her 
native  wit  and  spirit.  Again  she  was  about  to  ring 
the  bell. 

"  One  moment  more !"  he  exclaimed,  again  detain- 
ing her.  ''  Dear  Miss  De  Cardonnell !  you  asked  me 
to  forgive  you ;  but  you  did  not  tell  me  why,— what  I 
am  to  forgive." 

Emily's  blushes  returned. 

"  Forgive  my  apparent  rudeness  and  caprice,"  she 
said. 

"  I  will  — I  do  forgive  any  thing — every  thing  from 
you,"  he  said,  again  pressing  her  hand  fervently  to 
his  lips ;  "  but  tell  me,  I  implore  you,  what  was  tRe 
cause  ?'''' 

"  I  was  foolish — unjust,"  at  last  she  said  in  answer 
to  his  reiterated  entreaties.     "  It  was  all  a  mistake." 

"  What  was  the  mistake .?"  he  persisted, — and  he 
continued  to  implore  her  to  tell  him,  in  the  most  per- 
suasive accents. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  said  in  extreme  confusion ; 
"  It  is  impossible." 

He  ffazed  on  the  beautiful  suffusion  which  covered 
her  face,  the  graceful  ringlets  which  fell  around  it, 
and  the  long  dark  eye-lashes  that  shaded  her  downcast 
eyes.     The  more  reluctant  she  was  to  speak,  the  more 
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did  he  long  to  hear,  and  he  urged  her  to  tell  him  the 
cause  of  her  late  sudden  and  total  change  of  conduct 
towards  him,  by  every  varied  form  of  supplication  and 
gentle  importunity  of  which  language  could  admit ;  by 
all  the  mute  eloquence  of  looks,  and  all  the  persuasive 
tenderness  inspired  by  love. 

At  last,  "  The  ring !"  escaped  from  her  reluctant 
lips,  and  blushing  the  deepest  crimson  at  the  avowal, 
she  turned  away,  and  would  have  broke  from  him,  but 
he  caught  her  other  hand,  and  detained  her  with 
gentle  violence. 

"  The  ring  !"'"'  he  repeated ;  but  in  a  moment,  to  his 
quick  perception,  combining  at  one  rapid  thought  all 
the  circumstances  which  had  passed,  the  whole  truth 
was  manifest.  Rapture  flashed  from  his  eyes,  his 
heart  bounded,  his  pulse  beat.  "  Was  it  indeed  the 
ring .?"  he  exclaimed.     "  And  did  you  think '" 

"  O  do  not  speak  of  it,  I  entreat!"  interrupted 
Emily,  in  the  most  painful  confusion. 

He  covered  her  hands  with  passionate  kisses,  but 
she  broke  resentfully  from  him,  and  again  took  refuge 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hand,  as  she  leant  against  the  arm  of  the 
sofa.  His  eloquent  supplications  and  humility  could 
not  fail  to  obtain  his  pardon ;  but  he  could  not  be 
satisfied  until  she  pronounced  it.     She  did  so. 

"  O  not  so  coldly  r  he  said.  "  Not  without  even 
looking  at  me!  Give  me  your  hand  in  token  of  your 
forgiveness,  and  tell  me  that  you  do  indeed  forgive  me.'"* 
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"  I  do  indeed;^ 

"  Then  give  me  your  hand  m  proof  of  it.  Will 
you  not  give  me  your  hand, — as  a  friend  ?" 

She  rose  up  and  extended  to  him  her  hand.  He 
pressed  that  lovely  hand  in  his — he  kissed  it  with  re- 
spectful ardour — he  could  not  part  with  it.  His  fer- 
vent pressure  thrilled  through  her  whole  frame.  He 
looked  up  into  her  face  with  eyes  that  spoke  a  lan- 
guage which  with  difficulty  he  restrained  his  tongue 
from  uttering ;  but  her  conscious  confusion,  her  sweet 
agitation,  her  eyes,  in  which,  as  they  sank  beneath 
the  fire  and  tenderness  of  his,  he  caught  the  light  of 
love — all  encouraged  his  passion; — and  all  that  he 
had  thought,  felt,  suffered,  and  feared,  at  once  was 
amply  repaid.  The  avowal  was  involuntarily  bursting 
from  his  lips — when,  at  this  critical  moment,  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell  entered  the  room. 

It  is  amazing  what  a  revulsion  the  entrance  of  any, 
even  the  most  insignificant  person,  sometimes  makes 
in  the  most  important  matters  ;  and  especially  in  the 
feelings,  demeanour,  and  dialogue  of  the  persons  pre- 
viously engaged  in  conversation  with  each  other.  How 
often  is  not  only  the  tale  of  love,  but  the  whispered 
rumour  of  calumny,  or  the  torrent  of  invective,  in  an 
instant  cut  short !  How  often,  to  all  outward  seem- 
ing, does  hatred  assume  the  guise  of  affection,  and  love 
the  mask  of  indifference,  merely  because,  at  some  inop- 
portune moment,  some  inopportune  person  walks  into  a 
room ! 
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Thus  it  was  in  the  present  case.  The  tide  of  pas- 
sion which  was  rushing  through  Count  Waldemar''s 
frame  was  suddenly  checked,  his  countenance 
changed,  his  eyes,  which  had  been  rivetted  upon 
Emily's  face,  were  withdrawn,  and  directed  solely  to 
Mrs.  De  Cardonnell ;  while  Emily,  whose  quick  ear 
had  heard  an  approaching  footstep,  and  had  disen- 
gaged herself  from  him  before  the  door  opened,  almost 
as  soon  as  her  mother  entered  by  one  door,  disap- 
peared by  the  other. 

This  was  not  because  concealment  was  wished  or 
attempted  on  either  side.  Any  clandestine  proceeding 
would  have  been  equally  scorned  by  them  both.  It 
was  simply  that  the  genuine  emotions  of  fervent  love, 
in  minds  of  delicacy,  shrink  from  observation  or  dis- 
play. 

The  fashion  of  the  days  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
has  passed  away,  never  again  to  revive.  No  longer 
do  people  make  love  in  the  presence  of  a  whole  con- 
clave of  relations — grandmammas,  uncles,  aunts,  and 
cousins.  The  sight  even  of  a  mother  scares  away  the 
raptures  of  love.  Cupid  has  become  a  shy  little  god, 
who  hides  his  conscious  face  beneath  his  wings  in  the 
presence  of  any  intruder,  and  only  peeps  forth  when  his 
votaries  are  undisturbed.  But  then  is  his  power 
felt, — then  does  he  give  happiness  more  exquisite  than 
any  that  this  world  can  bestow.  O,  how  unlike  is  the 
refined  and  intellectual  passion  of  these  days,  inspired 
by  nature  and  feeling  between  two  young  and  gene- 
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^ous  hearts,  to  the  formal  dancing-master-like  court- 
ship of  our  great-grandfathers ! 

Mrs.  De  CardonnelFs  amazement  at  the  sight  of 
Count  Waldemar  dressed  and  in  the  drawing-room, 
was  unbounded ;  and  her  salutation  was  any  thing  but 
courteous.  Seriously  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  she 
reprimanded  him  for  committing  such  an  act  of  im- 
prudence, and  most  despotically  ordered  him  to  bed 
again.  But  he  declared  he  never  felt  better  in  his 
life ;  he  assured  her  that  even  Dr.  Doran  had  not  or- 
dered him  to  confine  himself  to  bed:  and  finally  he 
made  good  his  rebelHon,  and  got  some  tea. 

Emily  brought  him  some  fine  grapes,  which  being 
presented  by  h^r  hand,  it  may  be  supposed,  were 
tasted  with  no  small  relish.  The  conversation  became 
most  animated  and  amusing,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  sombre  visage  presented  itself  at  it,  gazing  upon 
the  group  with  the  most  unqualified  marks  of  surprise 
and  disapprobation. 

"  Come  in ;  pray  come  in.  Dr.  Doran,""  said  Ge- 
neral De  Cardonnell. 

"  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  Are  you  mad.  Count  ?■" 
solemnly  asked  the  Doctor. 

Count  Waldemar  bowed,  and  declared  with  equal 
solemnity  that  he  rather  conceived  he  was  mad. 

"  You  may  say  that !"  cried  the  Doctor ;  and  he 
gravely  proceeded  to  question  his  patient,  whose  ex- 
uberant spirits  prompted  him  to  give  his  answers  in 

VOL.  II.  p 
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sundry  appropriate  scraps  of  poetic  quotations  or  ex- 
tempore rhymes,  which  made  the  Doctor  stare  in  such 
astonishment,  that  a  pinch  of  snuff,  which  had  been 
originally  arrested  halfway  on  its  passage  to  his  nose, 
remained  suspended  in  mid  air.  At  last  the  good  Doctor 
became  convinced  that  these  poetic  flights  were  the 
incipient  ravings  of  delirium  ;  and  shaking  his  head 
he  said — "  He  is  quite  light  headed  !" 

"  Light  hearted,  you  mean,"  said  Count  Walde- 
mar. 

"  I  was  afraid  that  fever  might  come  on,"  continued 
the  Doctor ;  "  but  I  did  not  expect  so  sudden  an  access. 
Pray  keep  him  quiet  if  possible,  and  put  him  to 
bed." 

"  To  bed !  to  bed  !  to  bed !"  echoed  Count  Wal- 
demar,  imitating  Lady  Macbeth. 

"  How  he  raves  !"  interrupted  Dr.  Doran.  "  Now 
pray  be  composed, — calm  yourself, — and  let  me  feel 
your  pulse !" 

"  Go — ^bid  physicians  preach  yom*  veins  to  temper, 
And  with  an  argument  new  set  a  pulse," 

said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  Only  hear  him  !"  exclaimed  Dr.  Doran,  in  alarm, 
while  Count  Waldemar  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
could  no  longer  restrain  their  laughter  at  his  mis- 
take. 

"  All  excitement  should  be  avoided,"  said  the  Doc- 
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tor,  solemnly ;  "  it  is  therefore  highly  improper  to 
laugh." 

"  Why,  my  dear  Doctor  !  would  you  have  me 
cry  ?" 

"  Much  rather !''  said  the  Doctor,  very  seriously. 

"  You  are  very  obUging  !"  exclaimed  Count  Wal- 
demar,  laughing. 

"  But,  Doctor,''  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  "Count 
Waldemar  assured  me  that  you  had  not  ordered  him 
to  lie  in  bed." 

"  No,  to  be  sure !  How  could  I  suppose  it  possible 
that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  dream  of  getting 
up  ?  And  instead  of  keeping  quiet.  Count,  you  must 
put  yourself  into  these  extravagant  spirits !  Why,  what 
have  you  been  taking .?" 

"  The  juice  of  the  grape." 

"  Wine  ! — drinking  wine  !"  exclaimed  the  Doctor, 
holding  up  his  hands  and  eyes.  ''  You  '11  be  in  a 
high  fever  to-morrow.  Why,  you  must  have  been  all 
mad  to  give  him  wine  !" 

Count  Waldemar  smiled  ;  and  stringing  some  more 
extempore  rhymes,  he  replied — 

"  'Twas  not  the  bright  and  mantling  bowl 
Which  thus  with  rapture  fill'd  my  soul ; 
It  was  the  hand  which  brought  the  cup, 
The  voice  that  bade  me  drink  it  up—"*' 

"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him  !"  ejaculated  the 
Doctor. 

p2 
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"  I  drain'd^the  draught  in  ecstasy, 
But  'twas  not  wine, — 'twas  only  tea." 

continued  Count  Waldemar. 

"  He 's  mad — quite  mad,  or  else  drunk  !"  exclaimed 
Dr.  Doran  ;  to  whom  repeating  verse  always  seemed  a 
species  of  lunacy. 

"  Aut  insanit  homo^  aut  versus  facit^''  *  said  Ge- 
neral De  Cardonnell,  smiling. 

"  He  is  rather  intoxicated,  I  do  think,  but  not  with 
wine,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell. 

"  No  !    What  with  then  ?'' 

"  With  spirits,''''  said  Count  Waldemar,  laughing. 

"  Spirits  ! — and  who  could  be  so  bereft  of  reason  as 
to  give  you  spirits  .?" 

Count  Waldemar'^s  expressive  eyes  told  Emily  who 
had  given  him  spirits. 

"  Spirits — and  water,  however,""  said  General  De 
Cardonnell,  laughing.  "  One  would  think  that  your 
spirits  might  have  been  abundantly  diluted  by  the 
dose  of  water  you  got  this  morning,  Count." 

"  It  seems  clear,  indeed,  that  I  am  not  born  to  be 
drowned,  whatever  more  airy  and  elevated  death  I 
may  be  destined  to  die,"  said  Count  Waldemar, 
smiling. 

Alas  !  how  little  did  he  then  anticipate  that  to  that 
horrible  and  ignominious  death  of  which  he  now  jest- 
ingly talked,  he  would  be  one  day  doomed  ! 

*  Horace. 
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"It  is  indeed  most  singular,"  said  Mrs.  De  Car- 
donnell,  "  that  within  these  three  months  you  should 
have  rescued  two  human  beings  from  drowning,  and 
had  two  such  extraordinary  escapes  yourself  from  the 
same  fate,  which  you  so  generously  encountered,  in 
order  to  save  their  lives.  But  for  you,  we  should  have 
been  this  night  without  a  son  !" 

She  could  not  repress  her  emotion,  nor  the  warm 
overflowings  of  her  gratitude  towards  the  preserver  of 
her  child.  General  De  Cardonnell  felt  as  deeply  the 
incalculable  obligation  under  which  they  lay  to  him. 
Both  had  declared,  and  evidently  felt  that  they  owed 
him  more  than  a  whole  life  of  gratitude  could  ever  re- 
pay. Count  Waldemar  heard  and  saw  their  senti- 
ments with  real  pain.  He  had  warmly  combated 
every  expression  of  gratitude  which  fell  from  them, 
and  had  laboured  to  convince  them  that  they  owed 
him  nothing, — that  his  rescuing  Charles  was  a  matfer 
of  course,  and  that  his  own  danger  was  accidental,  and 
could  not  have  been  foreseen ;  although  it  was  evident 
to  every  one  else  that  he  had  rushed  almost  upon 
certain  destruction  for  the  chance  of  saving  him, — since 
the  ice  which  gave  way  under  a  boy  could  never  sup- 
port him, — and,  amongst  all  who  were  upon  the  ice, 
(many  of  whom  were  equally  near,)  not  one  had  at- 
tempted to  save  him.  Count  Waldemar  saw  that 
General  and  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  were  well  aware 
that  he  had  unhesitatingly  perilled  his  own  life  and 
nearly  lost  it,  in  saving  that  of  their  son.     Gratitude 
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was  therefore  deeply  impressed  upon  their  hearts.  He 
did  not  wish  to  owe  Emily  to  their  gratitude ;  and 
under  the  existing  circumstances  he  felt  great  delicacy 
in  declaring  his  passion  for  her  at  this  moment,  con- 
vinced that  her  parents  would  not  refuse  their  daughter 
to  him  who  had  just  saved  their  son.  Still  more 
anxiously  did  he  wish  that  the  determination  of  Emily 
herself  should  be  unbiassed  by  any  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  the  preservation  of  her  brother ;  and  although  his 
love  had  been  all  but  declared  in  words  to  herself  that 
very  evening,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  put  a  guard 
upon  his  lips,  and  refrain  from  making  an  offer,  until 
the  first  ebullition  of  their  feelings  had  subsided  ;  be- 
cause he  felt  that  it  was  ungenerous  and  indelicate  to 
take  advantage  of  this  claim  which  it  seemed  to  give 
him  upon  them,  and  of  which  he  disdained  to  profit. 

He  also  wished  first  to  receive  the  consent  of  his 
father,  to  whom  he  had  written  in  the  most  urgent 
terms  to  ask  it,  long  before  his  misunderstanding  with 
Emily  had  occurred ;  and  he  was  in  daily  expectation 
of  an  answer. 

Meantime  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  bliss. 
He  had  risen  in  the  morning  wretched — he  went  to  bed 
happy.  And  what  had  occurred  to  work  this  sudden 
transition  ?  Nothing,  to  all  outward  seeming,  except- 
ing that  he  had  broken  his  bones  and  been  more  than 
half  drowned  ! — Most  extraordinary  events  to  raise  a 
man  to  the  summit  of  felicity  ! 

But  he  had  obtained  the  hope,  almost  amounting 
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to  conviction,  that  Emily  loved  him.  He  could 
scarcely  doubt  it.  She  had  betrayed  it  in  the  morn- 
ing,—  confirmed  it  in  the  evening. 

Physical  pain  was  forgotten.  The  delightful  hope 
of  one  day  being  united  to  her  filled  his  heart :  and 
in  a  state  of  most  enviable  felicity,  he  at  last  closed 
his  eyes  in  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  BENEFIT  OF  BROKEN  BONE&. 

"  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  me, 
I  was  his  soul,  he  lived  not  but  in  me ; 

We  were  so  mix'd 
As  meeting  streams  ;  both  to  ourselves  were  lost. 
We  were  one  mass — we  could  not  give  or  take 
But  from  the  sameJ' 

DRYDEIP. 

The  next  day,  numerous  were  the  visiters  who  came 
over  from  Esthwaite  Court  and  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses  to  inquire  after  Count  Waldemar 
and  Charles  De  Cardonnell.  The  earliest  of  them 
was  Lord  Borodale.  Having  met  Charles  at  the 
door,  and  thus  ascertained  from  himself  his  perfect 
convalescence,  he  made  his  way  straight  to  the  apart- 
ment of  Count  Waldemar,  who  was  still  in  bed,  wait- 
ing Dr.  Doran's  visit  and  its  attendant  operation  s^ 
Thanks  to  an  excellent  constitution,  or  perhaps  to  the 
medicinal  effects  of  joy.  Count  Waldemar's  health 
had  experienced  no  serious  injury  from  his  ducking 
and  bone-breaking.     He  had  a  long  and  interesting 
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conversation  with  Lord  Borodale,  who  told  him  that 
he  was  convinced,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  from 
what  he  had  observed  the  preceding  day,  that  Miss 
De  Cardonnell  loved  him.  He  avowed  his  own  at- 
tachment to  her,  but  said  truly  that  it  was  yet  in 
its  infancy ;  that  it  had  been  checked  by  want  of 
encouragement,  of  opportunity,  and  of  intimacy,  when 
he  had  first  met  with  her  in  the  autumn ;  and  that 
the  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  her  preference  of 
Count  Waldemar,  at  the  time  of  the  eclaircissement 
respecting  Pauline,  conjoined  with  absence,  had  so 
far  weakened  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  him, 
that  he  had  expected  to  meet  her  this  Christmas 
without  endangering  his  tranquillity  in  the  least.  But 
he  had  found  constant  intercourse  with  her  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  and  having 
been  misled  by  the  marked  coldness  which  subsisted 
between  her  and  Count  Waldemar  into  the  belief  that 
all  attachment  between  them,  if  it  had  ever  existed, 
was  at  an  end,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  borne 
away  by  his  admiration,  and  to  hope  that  he  might 
eventually  win  her  heart  and  hand.  But  the  scene 
of  the  preceding  day  had  discovered  to  him  the  truth  ;. 
and  he  now  announced  to  Count  Waldemar  his  deter- 
mination to  leave  the  country  the  next  morning. 

Count  Waldemar  expressed  his  sense  of  the  great 
sacrifice  lie  was  so  generously  making. 

"  No ;    it  is  not  generosity,    it   is  prudence  that 
makes  me  fly,''  said  Lord  Borodale.     "  I  relinquish 
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a  pursuit  in  which  I  have  no  chance,  nor  indeed  wish 
for  success ; — for  neither  would  I  choose  to  be  your 
rival,  nor  would  I,  if  I  could,  marry  a  woman  who 
loves  another.  To  stay,  would  only  be  to  encounter 
certain  rejection,  and  to  bring  upon  myself  lasting 
unhappiness.  No,  I  will  fly,  and  try  to  forget  her  ! 
No  such  easy  matter  your  countenance  seems  to  say. 
But  remember,  my  attachments,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
sober,  rational,  and  slow  of  growth.  This  cannot 
have  had  time  to  take  deep  root — and  I  shall  there- 
fore the  more  easily  root  it  up," — he  added  with  a 
forced  smile. 

Count  Waldemar's  looks  only,  not  his  words,  ex- 
pressed the  sympathy  and  concern  he  felt.  He  asked 
Lord  Borodale  whether  he  was  going  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, then  in  country  quarters. 

"  No ;  I  cannot  dream  away  my  Ufe  in  the  inacti- 
vity of  parading  idleness.  I  cannot  become  a  mere 
military  lounger.  If  ever  we  should  be  ordered  into 
active  service — and  surely  the  time  must  at  last  come — 
then  for  the  war  steed  and  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 
and  all  the  pomp,  and  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
rious war  !" 

"  And  what  are  your  present  objects,  Borodale .?" 

"  I  will  try  to  fulfil  my  parliamentary  duties  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities.  At  least  if  I  cannot  do  good  by 
my  talents,  I  may  by  my  integrity.  I  am  very  desi- 
rous, too,  to  devote  some  time  to  the  improvement  of 
the  wretched  degraded  condition  of  the  peasantry  upon 
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our  Irish  estates ;  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I 
scarcely  ever  visited  until  the  election  called  me 
over." 

They  parted  with  the  most  unfeigned  regard  on 
both  sides,  and  with  mutual^romise  of  correspond- 
ence. 

"  Farewell  Waldemar  !"  said  Lord  Borodale,,  shak- 
ing him  cordially  by  the  hand ;  "  I  trust  you  will 
soon  be  well,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy. 
Though  we  have  been  rivals,  I  know  we  shall  always 
continue  friends." 

Lord  Borodale  felt  relieved  to  find  that  Emily,  who 
had  purposely  absented  herself,  was  not  in  the  library 
when  he  went  in  to  take  leave  of  her  mother,  whose 
penetration  easily  divined  the  cause  of  his  departure  ; 
and  she  saw,  not  without  a  natural  sensation  of  regret, 
that  an  admirer  so  amiable,  estimable,  and  distin- 
guished, was  lost  to  her  daughter  for  ever. 

When  Count  Waldemar  afterwards  mentioned  Lord 
Borodale's  departure  in  Emily'^s  presence,  she  spoke 
of  him  with  such  just  and  discriminating  praise,  such 
unconstrained  ease,  and  such  friendly  regard,  that 
Count  Waldemar  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have 
been  infatuated  enough  to  suspect  her  of  entertaining 
for  him  a  more  tender  sentiment;  and  he  internally 
vowed  never  to  distrust  a  heart  so  open,  so  pure,  and 
so  incapable  of  guile. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  Count  Waldemar  was 
able  to  appear,  for  Dr.  Doran  had  purposely  delayed 
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his  visit  in  order  to  keep  his  patient  in  bed ;  and  his 
operations  upon  the  injured  limb  were  painful  and 
tedious. 

Emily  had  engaged  Elizabeth  Wentworth  (whose 
B^ifc.,<re2^rmal  admirer,  Mr.  Egonton,  was  now  finally  dis- 
missed) to  come  the  next  day  to  stay  with  her ;  for 
Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  was  so  little  in  the  sitting-rooms 
during  the  morning,'"and  General  De  Cardonnell  was 
so  constantly  out,  that  otherwise  she  felt  she  would  be 
liable  to  be  left  in  a  perpetual  tete-a-tete  with  him. 

That  this  would  have  been  by  no  means  disagreeable 
to  her,  is  quite  certain.  But  although  Emily  was  no 
prude,  a  nice  sense  of  propriety  made  her  sensible 
that  there  would  be  a  degree  of  indelicacy  in  being 
thus  left  constantly  alone  with  a  man  who  was  her 
warm,  though  undeclared  lover.  Elizabeth's  presence 
removed  this  objection  ;  and  Count  Waldemar,  how- 
ever he  might  wish  to  have  enjoyed  her  society  alone, 
in  his  heart  admired  the  delicacy  which  had  made  her 
provide  a  companion. 

These  days  of  pain  and  confinement  were  days  of 
happiness  to  him,  for  he  was  nursed  and  attended 
with  indefatigable  care  by  Emily.  It  might  be 
observed,  that  when  she  was  in  the  room,  Count 
Waldemar  was  more  than  usually  helpless ; — so  de- 
lightful was  it  to  him  to  receive  every  kind  office,  and 
the  supply  of  every  want  from  her  hand,  and  to  bring 
her  constantly  in  contact  with  himself. 

Emily  indeed  was  almost  inseparable  from  him.  She 
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was  bound  by  gratitude  to  shew  every  attention  that 
the  kindness  of  her  nature  could  suggest  to  the  pre- 
server of  her  brother'^s  life, — to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
which  his  generous  intrepidity  had  brought  upon  him, 
by  every  gentle  office  of  woman^s  love, — and  to  cheer, 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  his  long  hours  of  pain  and 
confinement ;  but  the  consequence  of  this  constant, 
this  endearing  domestic  intercourse,  may  be  easily 
imagined  between  two  youthful  hearts,  which  previ- 
ously and  ardently  had  loved  each  other.  The  bonds 
which  united  them  became  too  forcible  ever  to  be 
sundered — and  love  was  the  actuating  principle  of 
their  future  lives. 

These  days  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment  flew  rapidly 
away.  Their  hours  were  passed  together; — their 
pursuits,  occupations,  and  amusements,  were  all  in 
common.  They  read,  sang,  played,  talked,  laughed, 
and  even  studied  together.  For  Emily,  who  was 
perfect  mistress  of  French  and  Italian,  and  could  read 
Spanish,  had  no  knowledge  of  German,  and  she  now 
became  Count  Waldemar's  pupil  in  that  language, 
and  mastered  its  difficulties  with  surprising  facility, — 
especially  considering  that  the  tutor  did  not  always 
think  of  what  he  was  teaching.  Whether  or  not  they 
were  both  "  perpetually  employed  in  conjugating  the 
same  verb,"  liehen,  to  love,  through  all  its  moods  and 
variations,  we  leave  our  fair  readers  to  determine. 

In  the  evenings.  Count  Waldemar,  who,  as  we 
before  observed,  sang  with  great  taste,  expression,  and 
scientific   knowledge    of   music,    used   frequently    to 
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accompany  Emily  in  the  beautiful  duets  of  Mozart 
and  other  great  masters,  to  the  great  delight  of  Gene- 
ral De  Cardonnell,  who  was  a  true  amateur  of  music. 
Count  Waldemar  also  taught  Emily  some  of  his  own 
national  Norwegian  airs  ;  and  with  unwearied  delight 
did  he  gaze  upon  her,  as  she  sang  to  her  harp,  with 
all  the  soul  and  spirit  of  a  native,  the  inspiring  strain 
of 

''  For  Norge,  Kiempers  Fode-land 
Videnne  Skaal  udtomme,"  &c. 

Sometimes  the  conversation  turned  upon  Norway,  and 
he  gave  an  amusing  picture  of  the  primitive  manners 
and  customs,  the  honest  welcome,  and  bounteous  hos- 
pitality of  its  kind-hearted  people.  "  Their  patriot- 
ism is  so  enthusiastic,^"*  he  said,  "  and  so  powerful  a 
principle  in  every  bosom,  that  a  Norwegian  would 
sooner  forgive  an  affront  offered  to  himself  than  to  his 
country.  At  the  magic  sound  of  GamU  Norge  every 
man  starts  from  his  seat,  every  head  is  bowed,  every 
hand  waved,  and  the  venerated  name  of  their  native 
land  is  never  uttered  but  with  reverence,  and  coupled 
with  blessings." 

"  Yet  I  can  scarcely  imagine,"  said  Emily,  "  how 
patriotism  can  be  so  ardently  felt  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment ?" 

"  In   form   it   may  be   a   despotic   government*, 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Norway  has  been  annexed  to 
Sweden,  and  has  obtained  one  of  those  nominal  constitutions  which, 
.after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  were  so  liberally  dispensed  to  all  the 
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but  it  is  not  despotically  administered,"  said  Count 
Waldemar.  "  No  country  can  be  considered  en- 
slaved or  oppressed,  while  it  enjoys  complete  reli- 
gious toleration  and  freedom  of  the  press,  which  is 
the  case  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  The  laws  also  are 
few,  simple,  just,  and  equitably  administered.  A  Norwe- 
gian peasant,  or  servant,  possesses  an  internal  con- 
sciousness of  freedom,  and  independence  of  spirit ;  to- 
gether with  that  self  respect  which  is  the  unfailing 
concomitant  of  liberty,  and  is  never  seen  where  it  does 
not  exist.     He  has 

'  Learn'd  to  venerate  himself  as  man  ;^ 

and  in  his  honest  pride  and  manly  bearing,  he  may 

claimant  nations  of  Europe.  Aristocracy  has  been  totally  abolished 
in  Norway.  Their  ancient  nobility  in  the  next  generation  become 
commoners.  The  government  is  now  a  limited  monarchy.  The 
Storthing  or  parliament  of  Norway  is  composed  of  representatives 
chosen  from  the  people,  like  the  British  House  of  Commons,  wht) 
meet,  deliberate,  legislate,  vote,  and  make  speeches — not  exactly 
like  the  speeches  in  the  British  parliament  certainly.  Like  the 
senators  of  ancient  Rome,  these  Norwegian  senators  are  often  taken 
from  cultivating  their  cabbages,  or  ploughing  their  barren  circum- 
scribed field,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  this  land  of 
fisheries  and  agriculture,  fishermen  and  countrymen  are  of  necessity 
members  of  the  Storthing.  And  it  is  a  striking  sight  to  see  these 
rustic  senators,  clad  in  the  coarse  home-spun  hodden  grey  of  the 
peasants,  their  long  gray  hairs  falling  down  each  side  of  their  hale 
weather-beaten  cheeks,  and  their  hands  hard  with  labour,  meet  to 
legislate  for  their  country.  The  patriarchal  simplicity  of  these  pri- 
mitive senators  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  men  of  the  world, 
the  polished  residents  of  capitals,  and  gentlemen  of  independent  pro- 
perty, with  whom,  however,  they  are  upon  an  equal  footing. 
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stand  a  comparison  even  with  the  true  born  Briton  or 
the  Swiss." 

"  Patriotism  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  felt  strongly  in 
mountainous  countries  only,"  said  Emily.  "  Scotland, 
Switzerland,  Norway, — and  Westmoreland  to  wit," 
she  added  with  a  smile.  "  The  natives  of  plains  never 
shew  any  enthusiastic  attachment  to  their  native  soil." 

"  I  have  always  remarked  the  truth  of  what  you 
say,"  observed  Count  Waldemar. 

"  Poor  Goldsmith !"  continued  Emily,  "  who  is 
now  never  cited  except  to  expose  his  fallacies  ;  at  least 
for  once  said  with  truth,  that 

'  The  rude  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  men  to  their  native  mountains  more.' " 

'^  My  honest  countrymen  possess  in  a  high  degree 
another  virtue,  almost  peculiar  to  mountainous  coun- 
tries,— that  of  hospitality,"  said  Count  Waldemar. 
"  But  unfortunately,  it  is  always  found  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  civilization,  so  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be 
proud  of  it.  However,  the  Norwegians  are  not  uncivil- 
ized, although  certainly  very  unpolished." 

"  But  they  are  honest,  happy,  and  virtuous,"  said 
Emily,  "  which  is  better  than  refinement." 

"  They  are  remarkably  honest.  Theft  or  robbery 
is  almost  unknown.  Some  one  truly  said  that  '  a 
child  might  carry  a  bag  of  gold  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  and  no  one  would  molest  it.' 
Murder  is  almost  unheard  of,  save  in  legendary  tales, 
told,   like   our  hobgoblin  stories,  around  the  winter 
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hearth  to  the  affrighted  family  circle.  Indeed  crime 
of  any  sort  excites  wonder  and  abhorrence.  Probably 
the  whole  criminals  in  Norway  would  not  amount  to 
half  the  number  annually  incarcerated  in  the  smallest 
of  our  English  county  gaols." 

"  It  strikes  me,"'  said  Emily,  "  that  I  have  heard  it 
remarked  that  all  northern  nations  are  more  moral 
than  the  southern;  as  if  morality  depended  upon 
climate.'' 

"  But  that  is  not  the  case ;  for  instance,  the  Rus- 
sians are  very  immoral ;  and  the  Hindoos  are  a  more 
moral  race  than  the  Esquimaux.  But  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  nations  of  Teutonic  origin  are  much 
more  moral  than  those  of  Asiatic  descent,  all  of 
whom  are  licentious  and  prone  to  crime.  I  ac- 
count for  the  superior  morality  of  the  Norwegians, 
in  the  first  place,  from  this  cause — their  Teutonic 
origin ;  secondly,  from  the  absence  of  manufactories, 
large  capitals,  wealth,  and  temptation  of  all  sorts ; 
and  lastly  and  chiefly,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion, — that 
bane  to  virtue  and  fertile  hot-bed  of  guilt, — has 
scarcely  a  single  votary  in  Norway,  and  very  few  in 
Denmark.  I  have  always  observed,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  it  prevails,  nations  are  demoralized  and  sunk 
in  crime  and  ignorance.  Thus  Russia  and  Italy,  though 
so  opposite  in  climate,  are  much  upon  a  par  in  morals." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Emily,  "  what  country  amongst 
all  you  have  visited  you  prefer  the  most  ?" 

VOL.  II.  d 
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"  I  will  confess  to  you,''  said  Count  Waldemar, 
with  a  look  which  spoke  volumes,  "  that  I  am  so  far 
a  traitor  to  my  country,  that  I  prefer  to  it  and  to  all 
others,  the  larid  you  live  in.'''' 

Emily  blushed  deeply  at  these  emphatic  words  and 
the  look  which  accompanied  them. 

Count  Waldemar  continued.  "  I  could  confess  still 
more, — ^if  you  would  allow  me  to  confess  myself  to  you, 
in  the  absence  of  my  own  venerable  family  Father 
confessor — " 

"  Your  Father  confessor  f  exclaimed  Emily,  with 
unaffected  surprise,  but  glad  of  a  pretext  to  change 
the  conversation,  which  had  taken  a  turn  that  embar- 
rassed her  not  a  little, — "  Surely  you  can  have  no 
Father  confessor  ?  You  are  a  Protestant.'' 

"  I  am,  like  all  the  Danes,  a  true  Lutheran,"  said 
Count  Waldemar  ;  "  but  confession  is  a  rite  which  the 
Danish  church  alone,  of  all  the  reformed  churches, 
has  preserved.  And  it  is  considered  an  indispensable 
part  of  our  religious  duty  to  confess  once  a  year." 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  however, 
induced  him  to  defer  this  duty  for  the  present.  And 
the  conversation  again  turned  upon  Norway — upon 
its  language,  literature,  and  manners  ;  and  especially 
upon  some  curious  ancient  Teutonic  customs,  which 
still  maintain  their  sway. 

But  the  condition  and  occupation  of  the  ladies 
amused  Emily  the  most.  They  were  the  most  notable 
of  women — not  from  choice   but  necessity;    and  it 
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seemed  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  this 
notability  ever  could  have  an  end.  Instead  of  resort- 
ing to  shops  and  to  markets,  as  we  do,  of  which  there 
are  none ;  the  Norwegian  frou  must  herself  provide 
the  frequent  and  abundant  repast  from  her  own  stores. 
At  the  close  of  autumn,  when  slaughter  time  begins, 
then  the  frou  appears  in  all  her  glory.  The  slaying 
and  cutting  up,  and  salting  of  carcasses  ;  the  catching 
of  blood,  the  chopping  of  suet,  the  melting  of  tallow, 
the  drying  of  skins,  the  concocting  of  stock  for  soups ; 
the  curing,  and  preparing,  and  providing ;  fill  up  her 
busy  and  bustling  days.  Birds,  beasts,  fish,  fruit ;  salted 
meats  and  fresh ;  cheese,  butter,  and  bacon  ;  black 
puddings  and  white  ;  creams,  confections,  and  sweet- 
meats,— all  are  her  province  to  supply.  And  not  only 
has  she  to  provide  and  order,  but  to  superintend,^ — and 
even  to  dress  the  banquet.  She  is  housekeeper  an^ 
head  cook,— nay,  sometimes  she  is  even  chief  laun- 
dress. Actually,  the  mistress  of  a  large  establishment 
frequently  condescends  to  do  or  direct  the  drudgery 
of  plaiting  and  clear  starching  !  No  upper  servants 
are  to  be  found  in  Norway — probably  because  none  are 
in  demand — qualified  for  such  high  departments.  They 
are  always  filled  by  the  lady  or  ladies  of  the  house. 
The  young/rows  or/rowA;m5,if  any  there  be,  have  their 
full  share  of  labour,  and  "  are  trained  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go  ;"" — and  they  realise  the  prediction,  for 
"  when  old  they  never  depart  from  it/'  In  pickling, 
preserving,  cooking,  and  confectioning,  the  dames  of 

q2 
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Norway  at  this  day  resemble  the.  notable  English 
housewives  of  the  times  of  our  great-grandmothers,  who 
have  now  become  traditionary  personages.  *But  there 
are  some  points  in  which  they  far  outrun  our  ancient 
countrywomen.  The  Norwegian  ladies,  frequently,  ac- 
tually wait  upon  the  gentlemen  at  dinner  !  The  lady  of 
the  house,  instead  of  doing  the  honours  of  her  table,  or 
conversing  with  her  guests,  is  walking  about,  handing 
them  plates,  or  knives  and  forks !  To  such  a  degradation 
no  English  lady  ever  would  have  submitted.  And  as 
the  civihzation  of  a  country  may  fairly  be  estimated 
from  the  degree  of  attention  and  respect  paid  to  women, 
Norway  must  rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilized 
nations.  In  fact,  both  Norway  and  Denmark  are  at 
least  a  hundred  years  behind  England  in  almost  every 
respect.  In  Denmark,  literature  and  science  are  in- 
deed cultivated,  although  with  very  indifferent  success ; 
but  so  little  are  the  Norwegians  a  reading  people,  that 
Count  Waldemar  declared,  to  the  best  of  his  belief 
there  was  not  a  single  bookseller's  shop  in  all  Norway. 
But  they  are  a  merry  and  happy,  if  not  a  refined  and 
elegant  nation.  Their  delight  certainly  seems  mainly 
to  consist  in  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking.  But  these 
serious  pursuits  are  enlivened  with  singing,  dancing, 
and  card-playing:  and  with  the  single  exception  of 
smoking*,pray  in  what  do  the  amusements  of  the  elegant 

*  Had  this  passage  been  written  at  a  later  period,  smoking  need 
not  have  been  excepted.  But  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  written, 
a  gentleman  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  being  guilty  of  smoking, 
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loungers  of  Bond  Street  differ  from  those  of  the  honest 
Norwegians  ?  Certainly  in  their  social  intercourse, — 
which  is  enlivened  by  genuine  mirth,  and  really 
has  pleasure  and  not  vanity  for  its  end, — there  is 
probably  much  more  .of  real  enjoyment  than  in  the 
splendid  entertainments  of  our  own  polished  coun- 
try— where  pride  gives  the  fete,  display  is  its  grand 
object,  mirth  would  be  considered  vulgarity,  and 
nature  voted  as  bad  taste;  where  one  half  of  the 
guests  generally  consist  of  worn  out  apathetic  loun- 
gers, who  listlessly  walk  through  the  accustomed  mo- 
notonous rounds  of  dissipation ;  and  the  other  of  as- 
piring votaries,  painfully  toiling,  with  many  a  back- 
sliding step,  up  the  slippery  hill  of  fashion.  But  few 
or  none  are  to  be  found  in  the  polished  crowd  who 
come  there  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  such  re- 
unions,— society,  recreation,  and  amusement.  All  ar^ 
labouring, — all  have  some  object  or  other  in  view. 
Consequently  gaiety,  if  there  be  a  pretence  to  it,  is  all 
forced.  Certainly  the  English,  of  all  people,  are  most 
completely  the  slaves  of  fashion,  and  sacrifice  to  it  the 
largest  portion  of  true  enjoyment. 

But  to  return  to  Coniston  Hall  and  its  more  rational 
and  happier  pursuits  and  habits. 

In  the  evenings,  sometimes  Emily  and  the  Count 
played  at  chess,  in  which  she  was  almost  invariably 

as  of  any  other  gross  and  low  lived  abomination.  Who  then  could 
have  dreamt  that  it  would  ever  have  been  the  favourite,  and  often 
the  exclusive  occupation  of  the  pretended  exquisites  of  this  refined 
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the  victor ;  a  circumstance  which  was  perfectly  unac- 
countable to  General  De  Cardonnell,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent chess  player ;  and  much  did  he  wonder  and 
admire,  how  it  happened  that  Emily  beat  Count  Wal- 
demar,  who  beat  him, — although  he  himself  almost 
always  beat  Emily.  "  'Twas  passing  strange."  He 
never  could  understand  it.  But  some  others  of  the 
party  were  more  clear-sighted;  and  even  Charles  ob- 
served one  evening,  after  all  the  party  had  gone  to  bed 
except  himself  and  his  sister,  "  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Count  loses,  for  he  always  looks  at  you,  Emily,  and 
not  at  the  game." 

Charles  now  took  his  departure^  and  returned  to 
Eton.  Mr.  Wentworth  also  was  under  the  necessity 
of  going  up  to  London  upon  parliamentary  business 
of  considerable  local  importance  ;  and  as  all  his  family 
were  to  accompany  him,  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to 
leave  her  friend,  which  she  did  with  sincere  regret, 
more  especially  as  Coniston  Hall  possessed  an  attrac- 
tion for  her  of  the  highest  interest,  in  its  vicinity  to 
Blackbeck  Cottage,  and  in  the  frequency  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  visits. 

Their  mutual  attachment  had  gone  on  progres- 
sively increasing ;  yet  from  the  reserve  which  its 
consciousness  threw  over  their  manners  to  each 
other,  a  superficial  observer  might  have  thought 
that  a  degree  of  coldness  and  indifference  existed  be- 
tween them ;  and  Emily,  who  felt  and  shewed  the 
frankness  and  openness  of  intimate  friendship  towards 
Mr.  Thomas,  to  which  the  knowledge  of  his  attach- 
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ment  to  her  friend  gave  security,  might  much  more 
easily  be  supposed  to  entertain  a  preference  for  him, 
and  to  give  him  encouragement,  than  her  cousin. 
Count  Waldemar,  having  been  prepossessed  with  the 
impression  which  he  had  originally  received  at  his 
first  meeting  with  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  vale  of  Black- 
beck  the  preceding  autumn,  that  the  latter  was  in 
love  with  Emily,  never  once  conceived  the  idea  of  any 
attachment  between  him  and  Elizabeth.  But  he  fre- 
quently observed  that  some  private  understanding  and 
mutual  interest  existed  between  him  and  Emily ;  and 
he  could  not  but  feel  somewhat  uneasy  at  the  confidential 
and  constant  intercourse  to  which  she  admitted  him. 
These  involuntary  feelings  of  jealousy,  however,  he 
carefully  concealed,  although  he  could  not  altogether 
conquer  them. 

A  most  disagreeable  substitute  for  the  society  of 
Elizabeth  was  forced  upon  the  party  at  Coniston  Hall 
in  that  of  Miss  Lydia  Wentworth  ;  who,  because  she 
had  a  cold,  chose  to  fancy  she  was  going  into  a  con- 
sumption ;  and  declaring  that  a  journey  to  London 
would  inevitably  be  the  death  of  her  in  such  a  severe 
frost,  she  resolutely  avowed  her  determination  not 
to  leave  the  country,  until  her  health,  and  the  weather 
should  improve.  Yet,  neither  would  she  stay  at 
Esthwaite  Court  alone,  nor  even  with  Elizabeth — 
who  it  was  proposed  should  be  left  behind  to  keep  her 
company.  She  declared  she  should  be  moped  to 
death  living  with  nobody  except  one  of  her  nieces ; 
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and  she  therefore  volunteered  the  offer  of  a  visit  to 
Coniston  Hall,  which  to  relieve  the  Wentworths  from 
the  unpleasant  predicament  in  which  they  were 
placed,  General  and  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  were  con- 
strained to  accept. 

That  this  was  a  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Lydia,  to  get  once  more  near  the  object  of  her  idolatry, 
Count  Waldemar, — every  one  except  himself  saw  most 
clearly.  Cruelly  indeed  did  she  now  persecute  him. 
Unrelenting  was  her  kindness, — unsparing  her  compli- 
ments ;  and  now,  being  unable  to  rise  from  the  sofa, 
he  had  no  means  of  escape  from  her,  and  literally  lay 
at  her  mercy.  With  the  most  unwearied  perseverance 
did  she  attack  him  with  mawkish  sentiment,  which 
he  hated;  with  fulsome  flattery,  which  he  nauseated  ; 
and  with  officious  attentions,  which  bored  him  to 
death.  But  the  subject  which  was  the  most  intolerable 
to  him,  and  which  she  lost  no  opportunity  to  expatiate 
upon,  was  the  attachment  between  Mr.  Thomas  and 
Miss  De  Cardonnell.  For,  either  misled  by  the  ap- 
parent good  understanding  and  great  intimacy  which 
subsisted  between  them  ;  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
wilfully  disposed  to  misinterpret  them, — she  had 
scarcely  arrived,  before  she  had  settled  that  they  were 
decidedly  engaged  to  each  other ;  and  this  idea  she 
most  industriously  insinuated  into  Count  Waldemar''s 
mind.  Although  he  did  not  believe  it  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, yet  Miss  Lydia''s  conclusions  corroborating  his 
own  previous  fears,  alarmed  him  most  seriously  ;  and 
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the  very  supposition  of  the  possibility  of  an  engage- 
ment subsisting  between  them,  occasioned  him  many 
a  pang  of  doubt,  suspense,  and  disquietude.  It  is 
true  that  very  recently  he  had  felt  the  conviction  that 
he  himself  was  the  object  of  her  preference.  But  be- 
fore she  had  ever  even  seen  him,  she  had  known  Mr. 
Thomas  intimately  ;  and  was  it  not  possible  that  she 
had  then  engaged  herself  to  him,  and  since  formed 
the  attachment  to  himself,  which  he  believed  now  to 
exist,  and  which  was  probably  of  very  recent  origin  ? 
Her  appointed  meeting  with  Mr.  Thomas  in  the 
valley,  and  the  interchange  of  letters,  of  which  he 
himself  had  been  witness  the  preceding  autumn, — the 
knowledge  he  had  then  obtained  that  their  meetings 
were  frequent, — and  the  bulky  packets  of  letters  which 
he  knew  had  passed  between  them  at  Christmas,  all 
seemed  to  favour  this  supposition. 

If  indeed  they  were  or  had  been  engaged,  adieu  to 
all  hope  for  him  !  He  believed  her  to  be  too  honour- 
able not  to  fulfil  her  engagement ;  and  at  all  events, 
he  could  never  even  wish  to  obtain  the  hand  and  heart 
which  had  been  promised  to  another. 

It  really  appeared  as  if  Emily  perversely  did  all  in 
her  power  to  confirm  this  fallacious  but  plausible  im- 
pression ;  for  scarcely  ever  did  Mr.  Thomas  call, — 
and  that  was  very  frequently,—  that  she  did  not  con- 
trive to  have  a  tete-a-tete  with  him  in  another  room. 
And  what  the  subject  of  their  eternal  colloquies  could 
be, — except  it  were  love, — would  have  puzzled  any 
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casuist  to  discover.  Time  may  possibly  throw  some 
light  upon  their  nature ;  for  certainly,  as  we  once  be- 
fore hinted,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Emily  had  a  secret 
subject  of  conference  and  correspondence,  besides  the 
interesting  topic  of  his  love  for  Elizabeth. 

Meantime  Miss  Lydia,  not  satisfied  with  endea- 
vouring to  undermine  Emily's  power  over  Count 
Waldemar's  mind,  in  her  absence,  by  every  art  of 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood  ;  censured,  and 
talked  at  her  to  her  face,  with  unceasing  virulence  ; 
for  she  hated  her  with  a  hatred  surpassing  that  of 
woman, — for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  was  beloved 
and  admired  by  every  one,  but  especially  by  Count 
Waldemar,  whose  homage  she  was  still  infatuated 
enough  to  think  she  herself  might  obtain,  if  Miss 
De  CardonnelFs  influence  were  removed. 

Emily  bore  all  her  provocations  with  the  most  in- 
vincible patience  and  equanimity ;  and  Miss  Eydia 
was  doubly  envenomed  at  finding  that  all  her  taunts 
had  no  power  to  ruffle  the  sweetness  of  Emily's  temper ; 
that  even  her  presence  was  no  annoyance  to  her,  and 
her  conversation  no  interruption  to  the  pursuits  which 
she  and  Count  Waldemar  cultivated  together.  In- 
deed so  far  from  proving  an  impediment,  it  is  certain 
that  the  study  of  the  German  language  went  on  much 
more  prosperously  in  Miss  Lydia's  presence  than  in 
her  absence:  it  was  amazing  the  progress  that  was 
made : — until  wearied  out  with  the  very  sound  of  this 
German  prose,  which  was  often  succeeded  by  that  of 
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Italian  poetry, — yawning  over  music  which  she  de- 
tested, puzzled  by  conversation  that  she  could  not 
understand,  and  impatient  of  pursuits  in  which  she 
took  no  interest, — Miss  Lydia  at  last  betook  herself 
to  the  society  of  Lady  Melmoth,  then  staying  at 
Coniston  Hall,  who  always  spent  the  mornings  in  her 
own  dressing-room,  and  whose  mild  spirit  of  endur- 
ance rendered  her  a  patient  listener  even  to  Miss 
Lydia's  wearisome  egotism  and  unceasing  loquacity. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  characteristics  of  Miss 
Lydia's  conversation,  was  her  invincible  inquisitiveness. 
Interminable  were  the  strings  of  questions  she  asked 
about  the  most  frivolous  and  uninteresting  matters. 
Few  persons  could  patiently  submit  to  be  so  catechised : 
but  Lady  Melmoth  bore  the  infliction,  and  answered 
the  interrogatories,  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr. 

One  day  when  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  was  expressitig 
her  wonder  how  any  mortal  being  could  find  pleasure 
in  asking  such  an  endless  succession  of  silly  questions, 
as  Miss  Lydia  Wentworth  had  been  just  propounding. 
Count  Waldemar  smiled  and  said,  "  That  it  must  be 
with  the  philosophical  view  of  eliciting  truth." 

*'  Yes,""  said  Emily,  "  Aunt  Lydia  seems  deter- 
mined practically  to  prove  that 

'  As  sages  say,  Dame  Truth  delights  to  dwell, 
Strange  mansion  !    at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
Questions  are  then  the  windlass  and  the  rope, 
To  pull  the  grave  old  gentlewoman  up.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  BIRTH-DAY. 


"  Look  on  me  ! 

I  love  those  eyes  yet  dearly  ;  I  have  kiss'd  thee, 
And  now  I  'II  do  't  again." 

(the  loyal  subject.) 

beaumont  and  tletchej 


"  My  dear  Emily !  I  declare  to-morrow  will  be  your 
birth-day,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  one  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  as  the  date  of  the  newspaper  she  was 
unfolding  struck  her  eye. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  General  De  Cardonnell.  "  Then 
you  will  be  '  Miss  in  her  teens '  no  longer,  Emily. 
You  will  be  twenty  years  old.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  it  with  all  my  heart."" 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  papa ;  but  you  forget  that  I 
shall  be  twenty- one  .^' 

"  Already  !  is  that  possible  !''  exclaimed  General 
De  Cardonnell ;  "  then  to-morrow  you  will  be  of  age, 
and  arrive  at  years  of  discretion." 

"  I  wish  it  may  prove  so,"  said  Emily,  laughing. 
*'  That  would  indeed  be  a  subject  for  congratulation. 
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But  it  is  rather  more  certain  that  I  shall  arrive  at  the 
awful  and  lawful  dignity  of  being  Emily  De  Cardon- 
nell,  spinster." 

"  Positively  we  will  give  a  fete  upon  the  joyful  oc- 
casion," said  General  De  Cardonnell.  "  We  will 
have  a  ball  and  supper." 

"  My  dear  papa,  you  are  joking,"  said  Emily, 
laughing. 

"  No,  indeed,  I  am  serious  ;  as  serious  as  such  a 
serious  affair  as  a  ball  and  supper  can  make  me.  I 
propose  to  invite  all  the  tenants  and  servants,  and 
rustic  belles  and  beaux ;  and  you  shall  lead  off  the 
ball,  Emily, — and  we  will  all  dance." 

"  Not  all,"  said  Emily,  glancing  at  Count  Walde- 
mar. 

"  I  cannot  dance  in  honour  of  your  birth-day,  Miss 
De  Cardonnell,"  said  Count  Waldemar ;  "  but  I  will 
try  to  sing." 

"  Pray  do  not  let  us  have  any  ball,  papa !"  said 
Emily.  "  Let  us  wait  for  Midsummer,  when  Charles 
will  be  here ;  and  let  us  celebrate  his  birth-day,  and 
have  a  rural  fete  upon  the  lawn." 

To  this  General  De  Cardonnell  immediately  agreed. 
"  And  may  I  not  come  to  it  ?     Will  you  not  invite 
me  ?"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  Joyfully,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  General 
De  Cardonnell ;  "  but  it  is  Emily's  ball,  and  she  must 
issue  the  invitations." 

Count  Waldemar's  expressive  eyes  sought  an  invi- 
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tation  from  Emily.  A  conscious  blush  and  smile  of 
pleasure  lighted  up  her  lovely  countenance,  as  she 
asked  him  to  the  proposed  fete  champetre. 

Breakfast  being  over,  the  party  dispersed,  and  left 
the  room,  with  the  exception  of  Count  Waldemar, 
Emily,  and  Miss  Lydia  Wentworth. 

"  To-morrow  then  will  be  your  birth-day !  The 
eighteenth  day  of  February,"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  write  it  down,  it  is  such 
an  important  affair j'"*  said  Miss  Lydia,  sharply,  draw- 
ing up  her  long,  thin  neck. 

''  That  is  quite  unnecessary,''  said  Count  Walde- 
mar, coolly,  "  for  it  is  already  written  down  in  the 
tablets  of  my  memory."" 

"  Amongst  other  '  trivial  records/  " 

"  '  Trivial /owe?  records,'"  interrupted  Count  Walde- 
mar, with  most  significant  emphasis  upon  the  last  ad- 
jective. 

Emily  blushed. 

"  It  is  well  worth  recording,  to  be  sure !"  said  Miss 
Lydia,  tossing  her  head. 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  said  Count  Walde- 
mar, with  a  bow ;  which  provoked  Miss  Lydia  to  such 
a  pitch  of  rage  that  she  flounced  out  of  the  room. 

"  And  what  happy  minstrel  or  troubadour  is  de- 
stined to  celebrate  in  song  the  auspicious  anniversary 
of  your  birth  .^"  asked  the  Count. 

"  O  none,  certainly  !"  said  Emily,  laughing. 

"  No  !     Why  what  a  degenerate  age  is  this  we  live 
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in  !  In  times  of  old  these  halls  would  have  echoed  to 
a  hundred  harps  on  the  morning  of  such  a  day ;  but 
now,  there  is  not  even  one  bard  to  strike  his  lyre  in 
celebration  of  your  natal  day." 

"  So  much  the  better.  Surely  it  is  no  proof  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age,  that  poets  no  longer  degrade 
their  muse  by  composing  birth-day  odes,  filled  with 
flattery  and  fibs."" 

"  For  once  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  Count 
Waldemar,  laughing.  "  Surely  these  good  old  cus- 
toms ought  to  be  observed." 

"  Really,"  said  Emily,  "  I  think  it  is  a  '  custom 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance.'" 

"  But,"  said  Count  Waldemar,  "  remember  it  is  a 
custom  of  the  days  of  old,  of  those  feudal  times  when 
bards  in  bannered  halls  used  to  sing  the  praises  df 
kings  and  heroes." 

"It  may  be  a  very  ancient,  but  I  cannot  think  it 
was  a  very  laudable  custom  in  those  '  kings  and  heroes' 
to  keep  a  man  on  purpose  to  sound  forth  their  praises," 
said  Emily. 

"  Why,  probably,  otherwise  they  never  would  have 
heard  their  praises  at  all,"  said  Count  Waldemar, 
laughing ;  "  and  kings  like  the  music  of  praise  better 
than  any  other  music,  I  suppose.  Indeed,  if  they  had 
not  kept  poets  to  sing  their  praises,  they  might  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  singing  them,  them- 
selves." 
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"  Which  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  king 
still  pays  a  poet  laureate,"  said  Emily  ;  "  but  a  good 
poet  is  degraded  by  such  an  office,  and  the  praises  of 
a  bad  one  are  worthless." 

"Nay,  if  that  be  the  case, — if  the  praises  of  a  bad 
poet  are  worthless,"  said  the  Count,  "  my  hopes  are  at 
an  end ;  for,  in  default  of  worthier  bards,  I  was  going 
to  offer  myself,  a  humble  volunteer  poet  laureate  to 
celebrate  your  birth-day." 

"  It  would  be  a  sad  misapplication  of  your  poetical 
powers, 

'  A  woful  waste  of  precious  time, 
To  tell  how  old  I  am  in  rhyme, '  " 

said  Emily,  laughing. 

"  And  must  your  unlucky  poet  laureate  confine 
himself  to  celebrating  your  age  only  ?" 

"  O,  of  course,  a  birth-day  ode,  like  an  epitaph,  is 
compounded  entirely  of  flattery  and  falsehood ;"  said 
Emily  ;  ''  and  the  subject  of  it  is  always 

'  Some  faultless  monster  that  the  world  ne'er  saw  !'  " 

"  Well,  I  will  promise  not  to  make  you  a  monster," 
said  Count  Waldemar,  laughing. 

"And  of  course  then  not  faultless: — Well  then, 
suppose  you  tell  me  my  faults  !  It  would  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  novelty, —  to  me  particularly ;  for  like 
most  other  people,  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  my 
own  merits,  but  profoundly  ignorant  of  my  own  de- 
fects." 
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"  I  do  sincerely  believe,  that  your  faults  elude  even 
your  own  penetration,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other 
person." 

"  You  are  quite  right  in  the  first  supposition,""  said 
Emily,  laughing.  "  I  am  quick  sighted  enough  to 
the  faults  of  others,  but  blind  to  my  own.  Do  there- 
fore hold  up  the  mirror  to  my  mental  sight,  and  shew 
me  what  they  are.     It  will  be  the  office  of  a  friend."" 

"  Of  a  false  one,  then  ;  for  he  must  deal  in  false- 
hood if '' 

"  Nay,  Count,'"  interrupted  Emily,  reproachfully, 
"  a  flatterer  is  no  friend." 

"  And  I  am  a  friend,  and  no  flatterer,"  said  the 
Count. 

"  Prove  it  then,"  said  Emily,  "  by  granting  my  re- 
quest in  sober  sincerity.  Besides,  faults  will  be  a  much 
better  subject  than  praises,  which  are  ineffably  tir»^ 
some.  Anybody  can  write  a  panegyric,  but  it  requires 
talent  to  write  a  good  satire ;  so  pray  write  a  satirical 
birth-day  ode,  and  enumerate  my  faults  and  follies." 

"  You  may  well  say  that  to  do  that,  would  require 
talent,  for  it  would  give  ample  scope  to  one  of  the 
highest  and  rarest  of  talents,  invention." 

"  O  no ;  it  will  not  do  at  all  to  exercise  your  inven- 
tion. A  satirist  is  a  sort  of  caricature  painter  of  the 
mind  :  he  may  exaggerate  faults,  and  make  them  more 
glaring  and  ridiculous,  but  the  likeness  must  be  pre- 
served. Place  them  in  what  light  you  please,  but  you 
must  keep  to  my  real  faults." 

VOL.  II.  n 
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"  But  surely  you  will  not,  like  an  Egyptian  task- 
master, insist  upon  my  working  without  materials,  upon 
my  making  bricks  without  straw  ?  You  condemn  me 
to  write  a  birth-day  ode  on  the  subject  of  your  faults, 
and  forbid  me  to  invent  them,  when  I  know  of  none, 
and  none  are  to  be  found  Nothing  can  come  of 
nothing !  Give  me  wherewithal  to  labour.  If  you 
will  tell  me  your  faults,  I  will  try  to  celebrate  them — 
'  in  high  heroic  strains."* " 

«'  I  f — tell  you  my  faults  !  No,  I  thank  you  !  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  the  one  half  of  them, 
and  in  the  next,  I  leave  it  to  others  to  discover  them 
all.     Besides,  the  list  would  never  have  an  end."" 

"  Tell  me  some  of  them, — any  one  of  them, — for 
no  one  else  can  tell  me.  Will  you  tell  me  your  faults.?'' 
said  Count  Waldemar,  with  an  expression  in  his  eyes 
and  voice  which  brought  conscious  blushes  into  her 
face. 

"  One  of  them  is — listening  to  your  flattery  this 
morning,''  said  Emily,  laughing  archly,  and  rising  to 
go  ;   "  but  I  leave  you  to  discover  all  the  rest." 

"  I  am  bound  to  believe  you  have  faults,  since  you 
say  so,"  said  the  Count ;  "  I  know  there  are  spots  in 
the  sun,  although  my  eyes  cannot  discern  them." 

"  Excellent !"  said  Emily,  laughing  and  blushing. 
"  You  will  make  an  admirable  poet  laureate, — per- 
fectly qualified  even  to  sing  the  praises  of  kings  and 
princes." 
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"  Cut  not  of  yours.     To  attempt  that  would  only  be 

*  To  gild  refined  gold, 
Or  add  a  perfume  to  the  violet/  " 

"  O,  too  much  !  too  much  !"  exclaimed  Emily,  as 
she  laughed,  blushed,  and  ran  away. 

Count  Waldemar  began  to  compose  his  verses.  But 
never  had  he  found  so  much  difficulty  in  composing 
anything.  He  could  not  please  himself.  When  he 
gave  way  to  the  dictates  of  his  feelings,  every  word, 
every  thought  betrayed  his  passion  ;  when  he  restrain- 
ed them,  he  could  write  nothing  but  the  veriest  com- 
mon-place. And  never  would  this  birth-day  address 
have  been  finished,  if  he  had  not  thought  of  writing  it 
in  the  person  of  the  fairy  whom  he  supposed  to  have 
presided  at  Emily's  birth,  in  whose  name  he  soon  com- 
posed a  beautiful  spirited  little  poem,  full  of  taste,*in- 
genuity,  and  talent. 

It  happened  next  morning, — it  often  happened, — 
that  Emily,  who  was  an  early  riser,  found  Count  Wal- 
demar in  the  library  before  herself,  and  long  before 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  He  was,  as  usual,  seated 
on  the  sofa,  with  his  maimed  leg  laid  up  upon  a  stool 
before  him.  The  moment  she  entered  the  room,  he 
eagerly  extended  his  hand  towards  her,  and  without 
answering  her  inquiry  after  his  health,  he  poured  forth 
his  eloquent  wishes  and  congratulations  on  her  birth- 
day, as  he  pressed  the  hand  she  had  given  him  again 
and  again  to  his  lips,  with  a  fervour,   that  like   his 
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words,  betrayed,  that  the  happiness  for  which  he  prayed 
was  indeed  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  ;  and  that  upon 
it  his  own  depended.  But  even  when  he  had  done 
speaking,  he  still  held  her  hand  in  his  ;  while  with  an 
enchanting  smile  and  rosy  blush  she  thanked  him. 

She  v/as  surprised  when  he  told  her  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  succeed  in  composing  an  ode  in  honour 
of  her  birth-day,  and  that  after  an  infinity  of  pains 
and  labour,  he  had  found  himself  utterly  incompetent 
to  such  a  theme. 

"  So  then  you  have  really  not  written  anything  ?" 
said  Emily,  laughing. 

"  I  have  not ;  I  could  not ;  I  was  unworthy  to  be 
your  poet  laureate  ;  and  complete  failure  convinced 
me  of  my  egregious  presumption  in  having  attempted 
it.  But  a  kind  fairy  who  presided  over  your  birth, 
and  who  still  constantly  hovers  over  you  with  her  airy 
wings  to  shield  you  from  every  ill,  took  pity  upon  my 
perplexity,  and  gave  me  this  little  fairy  billet  to  pre- 
sent to  you."' 

Emily  read  the  verses,  and  was  delighted  with  them: 
and  she  charged  him,  in  return,  with  a  lively  and  in- 
genious message  of  compliment  and  acknowledgement, 
to  deliver  from  her  to  the  fairy. 

Count  Waldemar's  expressive  look,  and  words, 
thanked  her. 

"  And  when  did  this  kind  little  fairy  visit  you  .?" 
asked  Emily. 

''  In   the  visions  of  the  night.     And  besides  this 
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birth-day  address,  she  charged  me  with  a  petition  to 
you." 

"  Indeed  !  What  was  it  r 

"  Will  you  grant  it  'r 

"  What !  without  knowing  what  it  is  ?  Impossible  ! 
But  tell  me  what  is  the  fairy's  petition  ?" 

"  It  is  for  a  boon  invaluable  to  the  petitioner,  and 
which  can  cost  you  nothing.'"* 

"  Then  it  will  require  small  generosity  to  grant  it,"" 
said  Emily,  laughing.     "  But  what  can  it  be  ?'"* 

"  I  must  first  relate  my  vision.  The  fairy,  as  I 
already  told  you,  in  the  stillness  of  night  visited  my 
couch,  and  having  entrusted  me  with  her  birth-day 
offering  to  you,  she  suddenly,  by  a  stroke  of  her  wand, 
transported  me  into  fairy  land,  into  a  garden  of  Eden, 
amidst  blooming  bowers,  and  murmuring  fountains, 
and  cloudless  skies,  and  gales  of  paradise.  And  wHile 
the  fragrance  of  unfading  flowers,  and  the  warbling  of 
birds,  and  strains  of  the  softest  music  breathed  around, 
I  saw  myself  encircled  by  forms  of  more  than  mortal 
beauty.  In  the  midst  stood  one  superior  to  the  rest, 
to  whom  every  eye  was  directed,  and  every  knee  was 
bowed.  Songs  and  hymns  of  joy  were  poured  forth 
in  her  praise ;  and  the  crowd  of  attendant  beauties 
were  employed  in  celebrating  her  natal  day.  One  by  one 
they  approached,  and  bent  in  homage  before  her.  But 
she  raised  them  up,  and  received  from  each  a  respect- 
ful salute.  I  approached,  the  last ;  deeply  conscious 
of  my  unworthiness ;   but  she  smiled  upon  me,  she 
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deigned  to  receive  my  prayers  for  her  happiness,  she 
permitted  me  also  to  salute  her/'  He  paused.  "  The 
queen  of  this  visionary  Utopia,  Miss  De  Cardonnell, 
was — you."" 

Emily  blushed ;  but  looking  up  with  a  smile,  she 
said — "  Well,  I  suppose  as  there  are  no  Utopias  in 
this  dull,  substantial  world  of  ours,  my  country  and 
my  subjects  must  all  be  in  the  dreaming  land,  and  my 
royalty  will  fade  like  a  dream."' 

"  And  will  my  happiness  also  fade  like  a  dream  .?" 
he  asked.  But  she  seemed  intent  upon  arranging  a 
portfolio  of  prints,  and  he  received  no  answer.  "  It 
was  a  Utopian  dream,''  he  continued  ;  "  too  blissful  I 
suppose,  to  be  realized." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Emily,  not  choosing  to  seem 
to  understand  him,  "  I  am  quite  as  well  pleased  to  be 
a  mere  terrestrial  woman  as  a  Utopian  queen." 

"  What !  would  you  not  like  to  reign  over  the 
hearts  of  your  subjects  .^" 

"  No,  I  have  no  ambition  to  reign  over  people's 
hearts, — nor  indeed  to  reign  at  all.  But  I  dare  say 
you  think,  with  that  spiteful  satirist  of  our  sex,  that 
'  every  woman  would  be  queen  for  life.' " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  do  not  suspect '  every  woman'  of  such 
vulgar  ambition ;  least  of  all  the  queen  of  my  Utopia. 
Her  delight  was  not  in  ruling  :  like  the  sun,  she  dis- 
pensed happiness  to  all  around  her." 

"  Yes,  by  your  account,  she  seemed  to  be  extremely 
like  the  sun ;    for  she  smiled  on  all  alike,  and  be- 
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Stowed  her  favours  on  every  one  who  would  accept 

"  No,"'  said  the  Count ;  "  there  I  was  mistaken. 
For  there  is  one,  a  humble  and  most  grateful  suppli- 
cant, on  whom  she  refuses  to  bestow  the  most  trifling 
boon  ;  even  that  salute  which  on  a  birth-day  is  granted 
to  every  friend." 

Emily  turned  away  to  conceal  her  blushes  ;  but  she 
was  saved  from  the  difficulty  of  reply  by  the  entrance  of 
her  father. 

While  she  was  receiving  and  returning  his  affec- 
tionate caresses,  Count  Waldemar  gazed  upon  them 
with  emotion  not  perhaps  unmixed  with  envy. 

General  De  Cardonnell  told  her  that  he  had  that 
morning  received  a  letter  from  her  cousin  Percival 
Wentworth,  who  said,  "  This  will  reach  you  on  dear 
Emily's  birth-day.  Give  her  my  warmest  wishes  €or 
many  happy  returns  of  it,  and  tell  her  that  she  must 
keep  the  kiss  which  is  my  right  on  this  happy  day 
until  we  meet,  for  positively  I  must  have  it." 

Emily  laughed.  "  Dear  Percival !  and  so  he  shall," 
she  said.  Then,  meeting  Count  Waldemar's  ex- 
pressive and  beseeching  glance,  she  coloured  very 
deeply,  and  added  "  he  has  always  been  to  me  like  a 
brother." 

General  Dc  Cardonnell  now  began  to  read  aloud 
in  the  recess  of  a  window,  the  fairy's  birth-day  ad- 
dress. 

Count  Waldemar  seized  the  opportunity  to  say  to 
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Emily  in  a  low  voice,  "And  will  you  not  consider  mc 
too  as  your  brother  P*" 

She  blushed  very  deeply.  "  I  cannot,"  escaped  her 
lips.  The  moment  she  had  uttered  the  words,  quick, 
overwhelming  confusion  covered  her  face.  She  turned 
away,  but  he  caught  her  hand,  enraptured  at  the  con- 
fession. 

"  I — I  have  known  Percival  from  infancy,*"  she 
added,  before  he  could  speak,  anxious  to  explain  away 
her  meaning,  "  and  he  is  my  near  relation." 

*'  And  is  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  relations  denied 
to  friends  .?"  he  asked,  again  taking  the  hand  she  had 
withdrawn,  "  Am  I  not  your  friend  .?" 

She  was  silent ;  but  he  felt  her  hand  tremble  in  his ; 
and  pressing  it  with  an  ardour  which  thrilled  through 
her  frame,  he  said,  "  Have  I  then  forfeited  that 
precious  title  ?  Do  you  no  longer  consider  me  as 
your  friend  ?'''' 

"  O  yes  !  yes  !  you  are  my  friend,  my  most  valued 
friend." 

"  And  is  that  an  empty  name  ?  Will  you  grant 
nothing — not  one  small  mark  of  kindness  to  your 
friend.?"  She  turned  from  him.  "  What  a  pity  that 
I  could  not  prove  myself  at  least  a  twentieth  cousin  !" 
he  exclaimed  with  a  smile,  as  he  more  fervently 
pressed  in  his  the  hand  she  tried  to  extricate.  "  Re- 
member," he  continued,  "  remember  Twelfth  Night ! 
Surely  you  owe  me  some  compensation  now  for  my 
self-denial  then  !" 
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Burning  blushes  covered  her  face  and  neck,  but 
she  made  no  reply  ;  and  the  cessation  of  General  De 
CardonnelPs  lecture  of  the  verses  compelling  him  to 
resign,  with  a  parting  kiss,  the  hand  which  he  had 
still  retained  in  his  thrilling  pressure ;  she  profited  by 
its  liberation  to  leave  the  room.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  hurt  or  offended  at  her  reluctance.  He  saw  that 
it  proceeded  from  genuine  modesty ;  and  even,  he 
suspected,  from  the  secret  internal  consciousness  of 
love.  If  she  could  have  considered  him  merely  as  a 
friend,  he  thought  she  would  at  once  have  granted 
what  he  asked  ;  for  she  had  not  a  particle  of  prudery 
or  of  affectation  in  her  nature.  But  her  reluctance 
had  the  effect  of  heightening  his  passionate  desire  to 
obtain  this  earnestly  sought  kiss. 

When  the  rest  of  the  party  appeared  at  breakfast, 
the  verses  were  again  read  and  again  applauded. 

"  I  hope,  Count,"  said  Mrs.  Cardonnell,  "  that 
you  have,  as  poet  laureate,  claimed  your  due  fee  and 
reward."' 

"  May  I  claim  fee  or  reward  ?^''  he  eagerly  asked. 

"  Certainly  you  may.  You  can  claim  a  pipe  of 
sack  and  a  hundred  marks  of  silver.  You  have  a  right 
to  call  as  loudly  for  sack  as  Falstaff  himself,  and 
Emily  must  produce  it." 

"  But  how,  if  I  cannot .?"  said  Emily. 

"  Why,  like  other  imprudent  persons  who  have 
incurred  debts  which  they  cannot  pay,  you  must  make 
the  best  compromise  you  can  with  your  creditor.     I 
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should  think  his  terms  will  not  be  very  severe,''^  said 
General  Cardonnell. 

Count  Waldemar's  triumphant  look  of  delight  at 
Emily,  sufficiently  explained  to  her  what  was  the  com- 
promise he  would  exact. 

Colouring  hke  scarlet,  she  hastily  said,  "  But  no 
such  things  are  to  be  had  as  sack  and  silver  marks." 

"  I  forgive  the  sack,''  said  Count  Waldemar,  "  and 
I  prefer  one  mark  of  regard  to  a  hundred  marks  of 
silver  !" 

"  You  are  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  creditor," 
said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell,  laughing. 

"  But  I  thought  it  was  the  fairy  queen  who  wrote 
the  verses,"  said  Emily,  recollecting  herself  "  It  is 
to  her,  therefore,  I  owe  the  debt." 

"  I  own,"  said  Count  Waldemar,  "  that  I  am  only 
her  most  unworthy  delegate  ;  nevertheless  as  she 
commissioned  me  to  present  to  you  her  humble  offer- 
ing, and  to  receive  for  her  whatever  marks  of  your 
favour  or  approbation  you  might  vouchsafe  to  bestow, 
I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  entrust  me  with  them." 

"  There  Emily,"  said  General  De  Cardonnell, 
"  you  see  you  must  find  some  fit  offering  for  this 
pretty  and  poetical  fairy  in  return  for  her  beautiful 
address.  I  think  that  will  puzzle  even  your  in- 
genuity." 

The  breakfast  party  at  last  dispersed,  for  to  Count 
Waldemar  it  seemed  an  age.  Emily  had  seated  her- 
self to  draw  at  a  distant  tabic. 
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"  May  I  ask  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  give  me 
that  book  ?"  said  Count  Waldemar. 

"  Which  book?^'  said  Emily. 

"  That  beside  you." 

"  '  Domestic  Cookery  !' ''  exclaimed  Emily,  looking 
at  it.     "  What  can  you  want  with  that  ?"' 

Count  Waldemar,  however,  particularly  wanted  it, 
and  she  brought  it  to  him ;  but  instantly  laying  it 
down,  and  retaining  the  fair  hand  which  had  brought 
it,  he  took  possession  of  the  other  also,  at  the  same 
moment  drawing  her  gently  to  him,  his  arms  encircled 
her,  and  he  imprinted  on  her  cheek  a  glowing  kiss. 
But  Count  Waldemar  had  far  over  estimated  his  own 
forbearance,  when  he  thought  he  could  confine  him- 
self to  one  cold  respectful  salute.  That  delicious  kiss, 
the  sense  of  her  balmy  breath — her  emotion— her 
blushes — her  modesty  and  her  resistance,  so  inflamed 
his  passion,  that  unable  to  controul  himself,  he  had 
kissed  her  again  and  again  before  he  was  sensible  of 
what  he  was  doing.  All  this  had  taken  place  almost 
in  the  passage  of  a  moment, — and  disengaging  herself 
from  him,  she  flew  out  of  the  room  before  it  was  pos- 
sible to  detain  her. 

When,  if  ever,  she  might  have  returned,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  had  not  General  De  Cardonnell,  after 
looking  for  her  all  over  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
at  last  sent  for  her  down  stairs  to  the  library,  to  draw 
a  plan  of  a  fortification  for  him,  from  a  rough  sketch 
which  he  had  been  designing. 
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It  was  in  vain  Count  Waldemar''s  beseeching  eyes 
followed  her  wherever  she  moved.  She  never  looked 
at  him — never  noticed  him  by  a  word  or  glance  ;  and 
when  General  De  Cardonnell  left  the  room,  she 
instantly  laid  down  her  pencil,  and  rose  to  follow 
him.  Count  Waldemar  besought  her,  in  tones  not 
easy  to  resist,  to  stay  one  single  moment — to  deign 
to  hear  him.  She  did  not  answer — she  did  not  stop — 
she  did  not  look  at  him  ;  but  as  she  turned,  on  open- 
ing the  door,  she  saw  that  he  had  risen  from  the  sofa, 
and  supporting  himself  by  the  tables  and  chairs,  was 
attempting  to  follow  her.  She  instantly  flew  back  to 
him,  in  alarm  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  his  broken  limb, 
and  the  certainty  of  suffering  which  he  was  incurring  ; 
and  while  endeavouring  to  assist  him  back  to  the 
sofa,  she  reproached  him  for  his  rashness. 

His  only  answer  was,  as  he  respectfully  detained  her, 
most  humbly  and  earnestly  to  implore  her  forgiveness. 
He  tried  to  seat  her  beside  him,  but  she  resisted. 
"  Do  not  fear  me,"'  he  said,  "  I  will  not — I  never 
will  again — offend  you.     Will  you  not  trust  me .?" 

She  instantly  sat  down  beside  him  ;  and,  with  gentle 
violence,  respectfully  retaining  her  hand,  which  she 
tried  to  withdraw ;  he  pleaded  for  forgiveness  with  all 
the  powerful  eloquence  of  love.  She  felt  that  his 
offence  was  unpremeditated — that  his  passion  had 
carried  him  away — that  the  excess  of  his  love  was  the 
cause  of  his  fault,  and  that  he  had  not,  even  in  thought, 
transgressed  the  respect  he  owed  her.     But  still,  at 
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the  remembrance  of  what  had  passed,  burning  blushes 
covered  her  averted  face. 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  me  ? — Will  you  not  even 
look  at  me  ?"  he  said.  "  O  do  not  turn  away  from 
me  !  Look  at  me !  Emily  !  Will  you  not  look  at 
me.?" 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  her  by  her  name ; 
the  tone  of  voice  in  which  it  was  uttered  thrilled 
through  her  frame,  and  created  an  emotion  in  her 
breast  which  she  had  never  known  before.  She 
turned  towards  him.  She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  for 
a  moment  to  his ;  but  unable  to  sustain  the  expression 
of  passionate,  devoted  love  she  met  there,  she  again 
averted  her  blushing  face.  But  momentary  as  it  was, 
that  glance  went  to  his  soul.  He  covered  her  hand 
with  passionate  kisses.  "  Emily  !  dearest  Emily  !" 
he  said,  "  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me  ?  Will  you 
not  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me  ?" 

His  heart  felt  that  she  had  forgiven  him  ;  but  he 
longed  to  hear  it  from  her  lips,  and  he  continued  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  love  to  beseech  her  to  pronounce 
his  pardon,  until  at  last,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible 
from  emotion,  she  said,  "  I  do  forgive  you  !""  Again 
he  covered  her  hand  with  kisses — again  she  sought  to 
withdraw  it ;  but  pressing  it  closer  in  his,  he  whis- 
pered, "  Let  me  keep  it,  Emily !  Dearest  Emily, 
let  me  keep  it !" 

Covered  with  confusion,  she  turned  from  him,  and 
leant  against  the  arm  of  the  sofa  to  hide  her  emotion. 
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while  he  covered  the  hand  she  had  abandoned  to  him 
with  the  tenderest  caresses.  How  exquisite  was  the 
happiness  of  these  delicious  moments  !  To  sit  beside 
Emily — to  press  her  hand  in  his — to  feel  its  gentle 
resistance — to  gaze  upon  her  beautiful  and  blushing 
countenance — to  hear  the  soft  accents  of  her  voice, 
and  to  pour  into  her  ear  all  that  inexhaustible  flow 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  soul,  which,  in  a  thousand 
varied  ways,  far  more  eloquently  told  his  love  than 
any  declaration  could  have  done, — his  happiness  at 
this  moment  was  perfect.  He  had  kissed  her : — the 
very  remembrance  of  those  kisses  thrilled  with  trans- 
port to  his  heart ; — she  had  forgiven  him  ;  and  he  felt 
that  she  would  not  have  forgiven  him,  if  she  had  not 
loved  him. 

In  the  midst  of  this  delightful  communion  of  heart 
and  soul  the  door  opened,  and  their  evil  genius  in  the 
shape  of  the  tall,  sharp  figure  of  Miss  Lydia  Went- 
worth  stalked  into  the  room,  and  eyeing  them  with  an 
aspect  of  vinegar,  took  out  her  netting  and  planted 
herself  exactly  opposite  to  the  sofa.  Emily  resumed 
drawing  the  plan  of  the  fortification,  and  Count  Wal- 
demar  took  up  a  book. 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  which  was  at  last  broken  by 
Miss  Lydia  drily  observing,  "  I  wish  you  would  let 
us  have  the  benefit  of  your  studies.  Count.  It  is  really 
very  stupid  to  be  sitting  so  unsociably." 

''  Certainly,  madam !  This  is  a  very  interesting 
French  tale  by  Madame  De  Genlis.     Shall  I  read  it 
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to  you?'*''  Then  speaking  in  French  as  if  reading 
from  the  book,  but  addressing  himself  by  looks  to 
Emily,  he  said  in  French,  "  The  lover  has  unfortu- 
nately offended  his  too  sensitive  mistress,  by  suffering 
his  passion  for  one  moment  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
that  strict  propriety  which  she  enjoined.  He  therefore 
deprecates  her  resentment  in  these  lines  : — 

'  L'amour  sans  cesse  rebute 
S'irrite  et  croit  dans  le  silence, 
Pardonnez  a  sa  violence 
Un  instant  de  temerite.' 

Certainly  detestable  poetry,"  continued  Count  Wal- 
demar  speaking  in  French  :  "  but '*'' 

"  Beautiful ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Lydia,  interrupting 
him,  "  Very  beautiful!"  for  she  supposed  she  ought 
to  admire  it,  and  she  affected  to  understand  it,  when 
in  reality  it  was  utterly  unintelligible  to  her,  as  Count 
Waldemar  had  hoped  and  expected.  Emily  could 
scarcely  keep  her  gravity. 

"  But  I  wish  you  would  speak  a  little  slower,  Count," 
pursued  Miss  Lydia. 

The  Count  bowed,  and  still  speaking  in  French,  as 
if  reading  from  the  book  the  sentiments  of  the  hero  of 
his  tale,  he  continued  to  pour  forth  the  feelings  of  his 
own  heart,  the  description  of  his  own  difficulties,  his 
love,  his  hopes,  his  fears ;  the  obstacles  which  delayed 
the  declaration  of  his  attachment;  the  force  he  was  com- 
pelled to  put  upon  himself  to  refrain  from  making  it ; 
the  delicacy  he  felt  from  his  own  peculiar  situation,  at 
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present  under  her  father^s  roof,  and  from  tlie  supposed 
obligation  which  she  herself  and  her  family  conceived 
they  owed  him,  and  which  he  could  not  bear  should 
in  the  slightest  degree  influence  their  decision  ;  his 
conviction  of  his  own  unworthiness  of  the  sacrifices 
which  she,  the  heroine  of  his  pretended  tale,  must  make 
for  his  sake  should  she  accept  him  ;  his  wish  to  receive 
his  father's  sanction, — which  he  doubted  not  obtain- 
ing,— previous  to  offering  himself;  not  only  as  a  proper 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  only  parent,  but  to  the  family 
whose  alliance  he  sought : — lastly  he  drew  a  glowing 
picture  of  his  own  ardent,  devoted  love ;  of  the  entire 
absorption  which  it  had  made  of  every  thought,  feeling, 
wish,  and  view  of  his  life ;  and  of  the  exquisite  hap- 
piness or  hopeless  misery  which  depended  upon  its 
final  success  or  rejection. 

Emily,  who  well  knew  that  not  one  word  of  this  elo- 
quent picture  was  to  be  found  in  "  Les  Preventions 
d'une  Femme,'*''  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
she  had  read ;  heard  him  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
emotion.  She  could  not,  she  did  not  affect  to  misun- 
derstand him.  She  was  indeed  saved  the  difficulty  of 
reply,  nor  did  she  once  raise  her  eyes  from  the  unlucky 
plan  of  the  fortification  which  she  was  most  industri- 
ously spoiling. 

Miss  Lydia's  silly  exclamations  of  "Beautiful!"" 
"  Charming  I"  "  How  pretty  !"  formed  his  sole  inter- 
ruption, or  rather  accompaniment,  for  he  heeded  them 
not.     She  tliought  it  necessary  to  throw  herself  into 
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affected  ecstasies  with  this  charming  French  tale  which 
he  seemed  to  be  reading  with  such  energy  and  anima^ 
tion.  But  at  length  she  rather  impatiently  repeated 
her  request  that  he  would  not  read  so  fast,  declaring 
she  could  hardly  understand  it. 

"  '  Mais  toi  qui  m'entend,  qui  m'ecoute, 

Toi,  que  mou  cceur  aime  plus  que  la  vie  ! '  " 

continued  the  Count,  still  addressing  himself  solely  to 
Emily;  and  to  her  pouring  forth  an  appeal  of  such  ir- 
resistible eloquence,  that  none  but  a  lover,  and  such  a 
lover  as  Count  Waldemar  could  have  framed,    such 

"  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  :  " 

nor  can  any  other  pen  record  them.  He  ended  by 
imploring  her  to  grant  him  one  single  sign  of  encou- 
ragement, one  ray  of  hope,  one  look,  to  testify  at  least 
her  approbation  of  his  self-denial,  and  of  his  pure,  ar- 
dent, and  devoted  love. 

At  his  reiterated  prayer  she  did  raise  her  eyes  to 
his, 

"  Those  eyes  in  which  did  dwell 
The  spirit  of  love; " 

and  the  glance  they  gave  filled  his  heart  with  hope 
and  happiness. 

In  this  eloquent  picture  of  his  love,  Emily  had 
been  deeply  touched  by  its  purity  and  passion,  but 
above  all  by  its  perfect  disinterestedness.  Although 
to  him  it  was  the  ruling  star  of  his  life,  the  one  hope 
in  which  every  other  had  centered;  so  generous  was  his 
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attachment,  tliat  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  even  its  own 
interests, — itself,  to  insure  her  happiness,  and  to  guard 
her  from  any  evil  and  danger.  In  short,  he  said  in 
French  what  has  been  so  beautifully  expressed  in 
English  : 

"  Safe  thy  charms  with  me  should  rest, 
Hither  did  thy  pity  send  thee, 
Pure  the  love  that  fills  my  breast. 
From  itself,  it  would  defend  thee. 

O  thou  hoard  of  treasured  love, 
Though  these  fond  arms  should  ne'er  caress  thee, 
Yet  this  warm  heart  shall  faithful  prove, 
And  its  last  sigh  shall  breathe  to  bless  thee  !  " 

At  the  moment  that  Emily's  conscious  eyes  dropped 
beneath  the  passionate  tenderness  expressed  in  those 
of  her  lover's,  General  De  Cardonnell  re-entered  the 
room;  and  much  did  he  marvel  at  the  ruined  state  of 
the  fortification,  of  which  Emily  attempted  no  defence. 
It  was  indeed  utterly  demolished.  But  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Emily's  heart  during  his  absence  had  been  at- 
tacked by  all  the  artillery  of  love,  and  were  reduced 
pretty  nearly  to  the  same  state. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


THE  JEALOUS  LOVER. 


The  creature  's  at  her  dirty  work  again." 

"  Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmation  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ." 

■  Thy  fairest  hopes  shall  perish. 
Thy  dearest  dreams  depart, 
The  love  which  thou  didst  cherish 
Shall  feed  upon  thy  heart." 

^  ]\Ien's  faiths  are  wafer  cakes." 


Miss  Ly dial's  curiosity  was  so  strongly  excited  to  dis- 
cover whether  Count  Waldemar  had  claimed  from 
Emily  any  and  what  reward  for  his  verses,  that  unable 
to  control  it,  she  said  to  her,  as  they  were  all  sitting 
after  dinner,  "  Pray  have  you  given  Count  Waldemar 
any  reward  yet  for  his  beautiful  verses .?" 

Emily  blushed  crimson. 

"  No,"  said  Count  Waldemar,  with  the  coolest  ef- 
frontery, as  he  fixed  his  speaking  eyes  upon  Emily's 
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conscious  face ;  "  Miss  De  Cardonnell  has  given  me 
nothing;  she  has  not  yet  granted  me  any  reward." 
The  emphasis  he  placed  upon  the  active  verbs  suffi- 
ciently explained  to  Emily  his  distinction  that  he  had 
taken,  she  had  not  given  or  granted  him  the  kiss. 
"  She  is  not  generous  enough",  he  continued,  "  to 
bestow  upon  me  the  smallest  free  gift,  so  that  I  must 
claim  my  boon,  or  lose  it." 

"  What  is  it  to  be.^"  asked  the  inquisitive  Miss 
Lydia. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  name  it,  lest  it  should  be  refused," 
said  Count  Waldemar,  still  expressively  looking  at 
Emily. 

"  I  think  Emily  can  refuse  you  nothing;  nothing 
that  you  would  ask,"  said  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell. 

"  Ask  her,  Count,  boldly !"  said  General  De  Car- 
donnell. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  lock  of  your  hair.?"  said  the 
Count,  with  a  look  which  again  brought  vivid  blushes 
over  her  countenance.  Unhesitatingly  and  gracefully, 
however,  she  promised  him  the  lock,  but  begged  to 
defer  cutting  it  till  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  taking  down  her  hair. 

Miss  Lydia,  who  suspected  from  this  proposal  of 
delay,  and  from  the  quantity  of  hair  which  adorned 
her  head,  that  some  of  it  was  false,  in  pretended  ea- 
gerness to  have  it  cut  directly,  hastily  disengaged  the 
combs  which  supported  it,  and  Emily's  redundant 
glossy  dark  brown  tresses  flowed  unconfined  down  her 
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neck  and  shoulders  in  beautiful  ringlets.  Miss  Ly- 
dia's  ill-nature  was  completely  disappointed  ;  and  her 
wrath  and  spleen  were  raised  by  Count  Waldemar's 
involuntary  expression  of  admiration,  and  by  observ- 
ing his  enraptured  gaze  fixed  upon  the  luxuriant  head 
of  flowing  hair,  and  upon  the  new  character  of  beauty 
which  it  gave  to  Emily's  face  and  form.  Emily  was 
on  the  point  of  cutting  off  a  lock  of  it,  very  uncere- 
moniously, when  Count  Waldemar  stopped  her.  "  I 
have  just  remembered "',  he  said,  "  that  to  present 
a  lock  of  hair  to  another,  was  an  acknowledgement  of 
servitude  among  the  ancient  Germans.  A  slave  used 
to  present  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  his  master.  There- 
fore, as  I  am  your  slave,  I  ought  to  present  to  you  a 
lock  of  my  hair,  which,  in  token  of  my  willing  sub- 
jection, I  now  offer  ;'*' — and  he  cut  off  a  lock  of  his 
fine  dark  hair,  regretting  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  offer  it  as  befitted  a  slave,  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
"  Therefore  you  must  not",  he  continued,  '''give  me 
a  lock  of  your  hair,  but  allow  me  to  take  one ;""  and  se- 
lecting a  beautiful  ringlet,  he  severed  it  from  her  head. 

Emily  carelessly  wreathed  up  her  flowing  tresses 
again,  and  preserved  the  lock  of  his  hair  which  he 
had  presented  her. 

The  following  morning  the  whole  party  were  as- 
sembled before  Emily  appeared.  On  her  entrance, 
Count  Waldemar  said,  with  difficulty  suppressing  a 
laugh,  "  What  can  this  inauspicious  miracle  betide. 
Miss  De  Cardonnell  .'^  Lo  !  the  lock  of  your  hair  in 
one  single  night  has  turned  to  gray  !"" 
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"  To  gray  !"  exclaimed  Emily. 

"  To  gray  !'**  exclaimed  every  body. 

"  To  gray !"  exclaimed  Miss  Lydia,  turning  red 
with  rage.  "  How  can  you  say  so  ?  It  is  not  gray, 
I  'm  sure.*" 

Count  Waldemar,  who  had  penetrated  the  truth, 
unable  to  keep  his  gravity,  now  produced  it  in  silence. 

"  Why  it 's  your  hair,  Miss  Lydia  Wentworth  V 
exclaimed  General  De  Cardonnell,  bursting  into  a 
laugh,  which  irresistibly  seized  the  whole  party.  "  A 
second  '  Rape  of  the  Lock ',  by  all  the  laughing  gods  ! 
O !  Count,  Count !  not  satisfied  with  begging  a  lock  of 
one  lady's  hair,  have  you  ravished  a  lock  of  another, 
on  the  very  same  night  ?''"' 

The  Count  averred  his  innocence,  and  declared  that 
in  the  night,  by  some  magical  process,  the  lock  of 
sunny  brown  hair  had  undergone  a  transformation  into 
dingy  gray. 

"  I  remember,"  said  General  De  Cardonnell,  laugh- 
ing, "  a  story  of  a  man  who  declared  he  had  under- 
gone such  extremity  of  grief,  that  in  one  night  his 
wig  had  turned  gray.  This  gray  lock  of  Miss  Lyd — 
of  your''s.  Count,  is  a  fit  pendant  to  that  tale."" 

Nobody,  however,  was  at  any  loss  to  account  for 
the  transformation,  for  it  was  remembered  that  while 
Count  Waldemar  and  Emily  were  playing  chess  the 
preceding  evening,  Miss  Lydia  had  requested  to  look 
at  the  lock  of  Emily's  hair,  under  pretence  of  compar- 
ing it  with  some  hair  which  she  wore  in  a  locket ;  and 
no  one  doubted  the  real  fact,  that  she  had  taken  that 
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opportunity  to  substitute  for  it  a  lock  of  her  own  hair. 
She  had  indeed  conceived  a  desire  that  the  Count 
should  wear  her  hair  instead  of  Emily's ;  and  as  she 
fancied  that  the  colour  was  not  unlike,  she  concluded 
the  deception  would  not  be  discovered.  But  the  ab- 
sence of  the  soft,  smooth,  glossy,  bright  burnished 
luxuriance  of  Emily's  youthful  tresses,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  stray  gray  hairs  which  Count  Waldemar's 
scrutinizing  eyes  had  discovered,  (in  spite  of  the  pains 
Miss  Lydia  had  taken  in  so  industriously  picking 
them  out,)  instantly  betrayed  the  cheat. 

No  sooner  had  the  enraged  maiden  flounced  out  of 
the  room  after  breakfast,  than  Coi\nt  Waldemar  coolly 
consigned  her  old  hairs  to  the  flames,  and  again  cut 
off"  one  of  Emily's  beautiful  flowing  tresses. 

But  this  little  incident   excited  in   Miss   Lydia's 
mind  an  aggravated  degree  of  spite  and  malice  to- 
wards the  innocent  Emily,  which  vented  itself  in  the 
most  artful  schemes  and  contrivances  to  poison  Count 
Waldemar's  mind  against  her,  and  alienate  his  confl- 
dence  in  her  attachment  towards  himself      If  she 
had  attempted  this  openly  or  obviously.  Count  Wal- 
demar would  have  been  upon  his  guard,   and  have 
despised  her  insinuations.     But  she  proceeded  accord- 
ing to  the  tactics  of  Mrs.  Candour  ;  — talked  of  having 
known   her  from   infancy — praised   her  beauty,   wit, 
talents,  and   accomplishments — her  amiable  temper, 
and  extraordinary  powers  of  fascination  ;  but  affected 
to  lament,  as  if  it  were  a  well-known  fact,  that  she 
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should  have  been  so  early  spoiled  by  adulation  and 
flirtations,  and  that  she  should  be  so  consummate  a 
coquette,  that  even  her  lovers  never  suspected  her 
arts,  and  each  in  succession  believed  that  he  was  the 
first  and  sole  master  of  her  heart.  She  gave  a  highly 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented  account  of  "  her  early 
love  affair,"  as  she  called  it,  with  Sir  John  Delamere, 
with  whose  feelings,  she  said,  Emily  had  shamefully 
trifled,  and  whom  she  had  encouraged  with  false  hopes, 
until  she  was  compelled,  after  bringing  him  home  from 
Sicily,  to  come  to  an  absolute  decision  by  her  father  ; 
but  such  had  been  her  conduct  to  him,  that  even  her 
own  parents  had  never  doubted  that  she  meant  to 
marry  him.  She  made  it  out  that  poor  Sir  John 
Delamere  had  been  shamefully  ill  used.  In  reality, 
on  Emily^s  side  there  never  had  existed  any  other 
love  towards  Sir  John  Delamere,  than  the  pvirest  fra- 
ternal regard, — and  this  Miss  Lydia  knew  full  well ; 
but  there  was  such  an  artful  mixture  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  her  statement,  that  it  was  difficult  for 
Count  Waldemar  to  separate  them.  Miss  Lydia 
gave  a  similar  distorted  account  of  Emily^s  pretended 
flirtation  with  the  Chevalier  Montauban,  and  alluded 
to  her  encouragement  of  several  other  i/ien,  whom  she 
enumerated ;  as  well  as  of  Colonel  Ormond,  Lord  Boro- 
dale,  and  now  of  Count  Waldemar  himself.  But 
above  all,  she  lamented  over  the  unfortunate  engage- 
ment which  she  maintained  Emily  had  formed  to  Mr. 
Thomas.      "  Others,""   she   said,   "  were  only  encou- 
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raged  to  gratify  her  passion  for  admiration  and  flirta- 
tion, but  he  it  was  to  whom  she  had  really  given  her 
faith  ;  and  though  she  might,  (Miss  Lydia  could  not 
say,)  she  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  violate  her  en- 
gagement to  him  for  interest,  ambition,  or  some  other 
motive; — perhaps  even  from  fickleness, — there  was  not 
the  smallest  doubt  that  she  had  long  ago  engaged  to 
marry  him  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  her  power." 

Count  Waldemar  was  more  easily  disposed  to  give 
credit  to  the  pretended  proofs  Miss  Lydia  advanced 
of  this  engagement,  on  account  of  the  many  corrobo- 
rating circumstances  which  forced  themselves  upon  his 
own  remembrance  ;  so  that,  joined  to  Miss  Lydia's 
round  assertions,  artful  misrepresentations,  and  unhe- 
sitating falsehoods,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  doubt  its 
truth.  He  recollected  with  an  acute  pang,  how  oftgn 
the  suspicion  of  its  existence  had  forced  itself  upon 
him,  from  the  first  moment  in  which  he  had  witnessed 
her  meeting  with  Mr.  Thomas  the  last  autumn  in  the 
valley,  evidently  by  appointment,  to  the  present  time. 
He  remembered  too  that  her  sudden  unexplained 
coldness  and  estrangement  to  himself  had  taken  place 
from  the  evening  of  Twelfth  night,  when  he  had  vir- 
tually and  unequivocally  declared  his  passion  for  her; 
and  that  she  had  shewn  the  same  estrangement,  until 
the  moment  in  which  he  had  saved  her  brother's  life. 
Might  not  all  the  interest  and  emotion  she  then 
evinced,  and  all  the  kindness  and  regard  she  had  since 
shewn  him,  be  attributed  to  the  gratitude  of  her  iirdent 
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spirit  towards  the  preserver  of  her  brother  ?  Might 
not  the  generosity  of  her  nature  prompt  her  even  to 
resolve  to  sacrifice  her  former  engagement  in  order  to 
discharge  this  imaginary  debt  of  obligation,  which  ia 
a  thousand  instances  he  had  observed  she  felt  so 
deeply  ?  Might  he  not  also  have  rashly  presumed  upon 
her  preference  for  himself?  Coimt  Waldemar  was 
one  of  those  rare  young  men  who  are  slow  to  presume 
upon  the  attachment  of  women,  or  at  least  of  a  woman 
such  as  Emily.  Once  assured  of  it,  he  would  never 
have  doubted  of  it ;  never  under  any  circumstances 
have  suspected  her  of  deceit  or  inconstancy.  But  at 
present  he  had  no  grounds  for  his  belief  of  her  attach- 
ment to  himself,  excepting  his  own  surmises  and  con- 
clusions :  and  he  almost  began  to  fear  that  he  had 
deceived  himself  He  doubted  of  her  love,  not  of  her 
truth.  Yet,  even,  if  indeed  she  were  attached  to  him- 
self, as  his  heart  still  whispered ;  was  it  not  too  pro- 
bable that  the  mystery  of  her  private  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Thomas  arose  from  a  previous  rash  engagement 
to  him .? — But  Count  Waldemar  was  not  a  man  to 

"  Doubt,  yet  dote ;  suspect,  yet  fondly  love." 

Unable  to  brook  this  state  of  torturing  suspense, 
he  resolved  openly  to  speak  to  Emily  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Thomas,  and  of  the  interpretations  to  which 
their  intimacy  and  private  communications  had  given 
rise ;  and  he  felt  assured,  that  from  her  answers  he 
should  at  once  know  the  truth.     But  in  this  attempt 
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Count  Waldemar  found  himself  most  unexpectedly 
foiled.  It  seemed  as  if  a  spell  hung  over  his  endea- 
vours to  see  Emily  alone  from  the  time  at  which 
Miss  Lydia^s  startling  assertions,  joined  to  his  own 
previous  observations  respecting  Emily's  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Thomas,  had  induced  him  to  determine  to  seek 
an  explanation.  The  whole  of  that  day,  and  the  next, 
passed  away  without  affording  him  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  a  single  word  to  Emily,  unheard  by  others. 

On  the  day  after  Emily's  birth-day,  Eleanor  Rus- 
land,  a  niece  of  Sir  Reginald  Rusland's,  came  to  pay 
a  visit  at  General  De  CardonnelPs ;  and  once  escaped 
from  the  tedium  of  Rusland  Hall,  there  she 'Remained 
until  after  Count  Waldemar's  departure.  She  was  a 
pleasing,  elegant,  and  accomplished  girl ;  but  Count 
Waldemar  often  fairly  wished  her  at  Jerusalem  ;  f#r 
she  was  continually  in  his  way — chose  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  Emily — and  united  herself  to  her  in  such 
close  companionship,  like  '  two  cherries  on  one  stalk,' 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Count  Waldemar  to  address 
a  single  word  to  the  one,  that  the  other  did  not  hear  : 
not  to  mention  that  the  lynx  eyes  of  Miss  Lydia  were 
now  for  ever  upon  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  just  before  break- 
fast, Count  Waldemar  received  a  letter  from  his 
father,  dated,  to  his  great  surprise,  from  London, 
whither  diplomatic  affairs  had  unexpectedly  called 
him.  The  old  Count  said  that  he  had  never  received 
any  of  Count  Waldemar's  repeated  and  urgent  letters, 
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soliciting  liis  consent  and  approbation  to  his  proposing 
to  Miss  De  Cardonnell,  until  a  few  days  before  his  de- 
parture from  Denmark,  as  they  had  followed  him  from 
place  to  place  with  the  dilatory  and  irregular  progress 
of  Scandinavian  posts.  But  in  reply,  he  charged  him 
most  strenuously,  by  his  filial  duty,  by  his  affection, 
by  every  tie  which  can  entitle  a  parent''s  wishes  to  re- 
spect and  attention,  to  take  no  step  in  the  matter,  and 
refrain  from  offering  himself  to  Miss  De  Cardonnell 
until  he  had  seen  him.  Count  Waldemar  augured  ill 
to  his  hopes  and  views,  from  the  urgent  and  anxious 
style  of  this  letter ;  he  felt  that  he  owed  to  his  father 
the  dela}fc  that  was  required ;  but  he  could  ill  brook  it : 
and  though  he  knew  that  he  might — he  must — at  last 
extort  from  him  a  reluctant  consent,  his  approbation, 
he  feared,  was  not  to  be  expected.  "  I  must  go,*"  he 
said,  "  and  go  immediately ;"" — and  a  suppressed  sigh 
escaped  him  : — "  but  I  will  return — if  I  may." 

Emily  had  hastily  turned  away,  as  he  said  "  I  must 
go," — and  the  look  of  appeal  towards  her,  with  which 
his  last  words  were  uttered,  was  unseen  and  unan- 
swered ;  for  she  was  intently  bending  over  something 
at  a  distant  table,  in  order  to  conceal  the  emotion 
which  the  announcement  of  his  departure  had  occa- 
sioned. To  Count  Waldemar  it  seemed  that  she  re- 
ceived the  news  with  perfect  indifference.  She  never 
even  said  she  regretted  it — never  joined  in  the  warm 
assurances  of  her  father  and  mother,  that  he  would 
always  be  a  welcome  guest.     She  left  the  room  with- 
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out  speaking.  So  strongly  do  the  instinctive  feelings 
of  female  delicacy  prompt  the  concealment  of  love  ! 
So  completely,  to  a  common  observer,  does  the  excess 
of  attachment  wear  the  aspect  of  indifference  ! 

It  happened  that  General  De  Cardonnell,  to  the 
bitter  regret  of  his  family,  had  also  received  a  sum- 
mons to  present  himself  at  the  Horse  Guards,  to  re- 
ceive instructions,  previous  to  his  being  sent  over  to 
Ireland  to  quell  some  disturbances  there  ;  and  it  was 
now  settled  that  he  and  Count  Waldemar  should  set 
off  together  for  London  the  next  morning. 

Miss  Lydia  Wentworth  also  determined  to  set  out 
on  her  journey  to  Bath,  as  soon  as  her  important  pre- 
parations and  packages  could  be  completed ;  Coniston 
Hall  having  lost  its  attractions,  and  the  season  its 
terrors,  when  Count  Waldemar  was  no  longer  to  be 
there. 

Indefatigably  and  most  artfully  had  she  laboured, 
at  every  spare  moment  during  Emily's  absence  from 
the  room,  to  instil  her  malicious  insinuations  and  mis- 
representations respecting  Mr.  Thomas,  into  Count 
Waldemar's  mind.  Upon  this  head  he  was  but  too 
sensitive.  But  on  this  last  day  of  his  stay  she  made 
a  grand  attack  upon  Emily's  general  conduct  and 
character,  accusing  her  of  being  a  finished  coquette, 
which  he  indignantly  and  scornfully  repelled.  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  brought  forward  the  opinions  and  ob- 
servations of  others  in  support  of  her  own  ill-natured 
strictures  upon  Emily. 
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"  Mrs.  Backbite  and  Miss  Snarl  say  so,  however,'*' 
continued  Miss  Lydia,  finding  her  own  malice  ineffec- 
tive :  "  and  Mrs.  Cross  says  she  is  the  most  incorrigible 
of  flirts,  and  that  her  daughters  are  quite  afraid  to 
meet  her  in  company,  she  lays  herself  out  so  slily  to 
attract  all  the  young  men ; — and  she  certainly  jilted 
poor  Captain  Belgrave  most  shamefully — after  dancing 
with  him  at  all  the  balls.^' 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  Count  impatiently,  "  all 
these  ill-natured  things,  and  far  more,  will  be  said  of 
one  whose  only  fault  it  is  to  be  too  lovely  and  too 
amiable.  She  is  sure  to  be  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of 
slander." 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  slander,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  eagerly; 
"  for  it  is  certain,  that  ever  since  she  was  fifteen  she 
has  been  engaged  in  one  flirtation  or  another  without 
ceasing ;  and,  as  Lady  Loveall  says.  Miss  De  Cardon- 
nell  cannot  live  without  carrying  on  some  affair  of  the 
heart.  And  as  to  Miss  Gossip,  she  declares,  to  her 
certain  knowledge,  that  Miss  De  Cardonnell  used  to 
make  assignations  with  the  Chevalier." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  the  malice  of  those  who  invent 
such  calumnies,  or  who  repeat  them,  madam,"  inter- 
rupted Count  Waldemar,  contemptuously.  "  Wasps 
always  attack  the  fairest  fruit?'' 

"  You  may  think  what  you  please,"  exclaimed  the 
enraged  Miss  Lydia ;  "  but  you  will  find  to  your  cost 
that  she  is  a  finished  coquette ;  and  every  body  knows 
it." 
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"  Every  body  knows,''  said  Count  Waldemar,  "  that 

*  Envy  does  merit  as  its  shade  pursue, 
And  like  the  shadow  proves  the  substance  true.' " 

And  so  saying,  to  escape  a  continuance  of  the  dia- 
logue, he  limped  out  of  the  room ; — for  he  could  now 
limp.  But  Miss  Lydia,  determined  to  have  the  last 
word,  cried,  "  You  will  find  it  true,  however,  that  she 
is  engaged  to  Mr.  Thomas ;  and  if  she  don't  marry 
him,  she  will  jilt  him." 

At  the  time  this  conversation  was  taking  place, 
Emily  was  in  another  room,  alone  with  Mr.  Thomas. 
He  had  called, — had  said  something  to  her  in  a  low 
voice,  which  Count  Waldemar's  quick  ear  overheard 
to  be  a  request  to  speak  to  her  in  private,  and  she  had 
immediately  left  the  room  with  him. 

Count  Waldemar  had  felt  hurt  that  she  should  de- 
vote so  much  time  to  such  a  tete-a-tete  on  the  very 
last  day  of  his  stay.  He  now  resolved  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Thomas's  departure,  in  order  to  seek  an  explanation 
on  the  subject  of  her  intimacy  with  him,  and  he  re- 
solved to  acquaint  her  with  the  malicious  surmises  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  With  this  view  he  seated  himself 
on  a  garden  bench  close  by  the  window  of  the  room 
they  were  in,  which  opened  into  the  pleasure-grounds, 
and  through  which  Mr.  Thomas  always  made  his  exit. 
But  the  window  happened  to  be  partially  opened,  and 
scarcely  had  he  sat  down  before  he  heard  Mr.  Tho- 
mas say,  "  But  for  the  encouragement  you  have  given 
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me,  I  should  have  utterly  despaired — I  should  never 
even  have  presumed  to  have  confessed  to  you  my  at- 
tachment."" 

Shocked  beyond  expression  at  this  decided  corrobo- 
ration of  all  he  had  feared  and  suspected,  but  incapable 
of  dishonourably  listening  to  their  conversation,  Count 
Waldemar  moved  away  as  hastily  as  his  lameness 
would  allow,  but  not  before  he  had  heard  Emily  speak 
to  him  in  the  tone  and  words  of  encouragement,  and 
assured  him  that  all  would  go  well. 

"  I  am  persuaded,"  she  added,  "  that  neither  my 
father  nor  Count  Waldemar  have  the  smallest  suspi- 
cion of  your  attachment ''^ 

Unfortunately  these  were  the  last  words  which 
reached  the  Count's  ears ;  for  Emily  went  on  to  say, 
that  if  her  father  and  the  Count  were  aware  of  the  at- 
tachment subsisting  between  him  and  Elizabeth  Went- 
worth,  they  would  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
obtain  a  living  for  him ;  and  she  therefore  wished  to 
communicate  the  truth  to  them ;  for  her  father  had 
some  influence  with  those  who  possess  church  patron- 
age, and  Count  Waldemar  possessed  the  most  pow- 
erful ministerial  interest,  through  his  uncle  Lord 
Harleston.  It  was  to  request  Emily  to  use  her  influ- 
ence in  his  favour  with  her  father,  and  more  especially 
with  Count  Waldemar,  previous  to  their  departure, 
that  Mr.  Thomas  had  asked  to  see  her  alone  this 
morning.     Such  was  Mr.  Thomas's  diffidence,  how- 
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ever,  and  such  was  Emily's  delicacy,  respecting  the 
secret  of  her  friend,  that  she  finally  resolved  not  to 
communicate  the  fact  of  their  attachment  to  the 
Count. 

To  describe  the  agony  of  Count  Waldemar'*s  mind, 
after  overhearing  these  fatal  words,  would  be  utterly 
impossible.  That  she  loved,  or  had  loved  Mr.  Tho- 
mas ;  that  she  was  actually  engaged  to  him ;  that  her 
own  advances  had  led  him  on  to  declare  his  love  for 
her ;  that  their  attachment  was  clandestine,  and,  as  she 
believed,  unsuspected  even  by  her  father  as  well  as  by 
himself: — all  this  was  so  contrary  to  his  opinion  of 
her  character,  and  to  the  delicacy,  honour,  and  high 
principle  which  seemed  to  actuate  her ;  as  well  as  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  which  he 
had  conceived  her  to  entertain  for  himself;  that  no- 
thing but  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  could  have 
convinced  him  of  its  truth.  His  astonishment  exceeded 
all  bounds ;  but  every  other  sensation  was  lost  in  that 
anguish  of  soul,  which  those  only  can  conceive,  who, 
with  feelings  such  as  Count  Waldemar,  have  expe- 
rienced a  similar  blow.  If  every  other  hope,  every 
other  prospect  of  life  had  been  torn  from  him ;  if  all 
else  he  loved  or  trusted  had  deceived  him,  he  felt 
that  he  could  have  borne  it : — but  there,  "  where 
he  had  garnered  up  his  heart";  there,  where  his 
treasure  and  his  every  hope  of  happiness  were  cen- 
tered ; — to  be  deluded  there, — to  meet,  instead  of  the 
overflowing  affections  of  a  woman's  virgin  heart,  with 

VOL.  IT.  T 
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the  coldest,  deepest  duplicity, — to  know  that  the  being 
he  loved  with  all  the  passionate  tenderness  of  his  soul 
was  insensible  to  his  attachment,  and  devoted  to  an- 
other, even  while  she  seemed  to  live  but  for  him  ; — 
this — this  was  agony,  compared  to  which  every  other 
torture  would  have  seemed  light  and  endurable. 

That  she  did  not,  could  not  love  him,  was  now  in- 
deed but  too  certain.  But  the  conviction  came  too 
late.  All  the  reserve,  and  the  retiring  sensitiveness, 
and  the  avoidance  which  she  had  shewn,  and  which 
he  had  fondly  attributed  to  modesty,  to  consciousness, 
to  womanly  delicacy,  which 

"  would  be  woo'd, 
And  not  unsought  be  won," — 

he  was  now  satisfied  must  have  arisen  from  indifference 
for  himself,  and  preference  for  another.  But  she  had 
cruelly  trifled  with  his  peace,  and  he  felt  that  her 
conduct  towards  him  was  utterly  inexcusable.  Why, 
since  she  was  actually  engaged  to  Mr.  Thomas,  had 
she  encouraged  his  passion — nay,  even  given  him  rea- 
son to  believe  that  she  returned  it  ?  It  could  not  be 
from  gratitude,  because  it  appeared  that  she  did  not 
mean  to  sacrifice  Mr.  Thomas  to  him.  It  could 
therefore  only  be  from  the  most  heartless  coquetry. 
Miss  Lydia  AVentwortVs  accusations  had  indeed  been 
but  too  well  founded ;  but  what  an  adept  must  she  be 
in  the  arts  of  coquetry,  and  all  the  dissimulation  of 
love !  And  Count  Waldemar  a  thousand  times  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  he  ought  to  hate,  despise, 
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and  forget  her,  and  the  resolution  that  he  would  do 
so ;  and  as  often  he  found  himself  thinking  of  her  with 
the  same  passionate  tenderness  as  ever.  His  heart 
seemed  instinctively  to  revolt  from  the  idea  of  imput- 
ing to  her  coquetry,  or  deceit,  or  blame,  although  his 
reason  forced  the  conclusion  upon  him.  But  he  felt 
*'  If  she  be  false,  O  then  Heaven  mocks  itself !  '* 

Plunged  in  thoughts  and  feelings  such  as  these,  the 
gong  for  dinner  sounded  unheeded,  and  his  hasty 
toilette  had  to  be  despatched  after  he  was  summoned 
to  table.  But  O  !  how  had  the  passage  of  a  few 
short  hours  changed  him !  Before,  he  was  the  life 
of  the  social  board ;  now  he  never  spoke,  he  never 
smiled,  and  when  addressed  he  answered  briefly  and 
almost  mechanically.  The  alteration  of  his  looks 
and  the  extreme  depression  of  his  spirits,  however, 
were  generally  attributed  to  indisposition  and  to  his 
approaching  departure.  But  Emily  felt  there  was 
more  in  it  than  this.  His  altered  tone,  and  eye,  and 
countenance ;  his  marked  avoidance  of  her  every  look, 
which  his  glance  used  so  insatiably  to  court  and  gaze 
upon  ;  his  evident  mental  suffering  and  complete  pre» 
occupation  of  mind,  convinced  her  that  something  had 
happened  to  change  his  feelings  towards  herself.  She 
was  convinced  it  did  not  arise  from  the  inauspicious 
contents  of  his  father's  letter,  because  he  had  received 
it  before  breakfast  time,  and  during  the  whole  forenoon 
he  had  manifested  even  more  than  his  usual  devoted 
attention  to  her.     She  could  therefore  only  attribute 
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it  to  the  ill  offices  of  Miss  Lydia,  who,  she  accident- 
ally learnt  from  Miss  Rusland,  had  been  enjoying  a 
long  tete-a-tete  with  Count  Waldemar;  after  which  he 
had  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  and  appeared 
no  more  until  summoned  to  dinner.  Well  aware  that 
Miss  Lydia  took  malicious  pains,  at  all  times,  to  re- 
present her  in  the  most  unamiable  colours,  Emily  did 
not  doubt  that  she  had  taken  that  opportunity  to 

"  "Work  her  harm  with  wicked  skill :" 

but  that  Miss  Lydia  had  accused  her,  or  that  Count 
Waldemar  suspected  her,  of  an  attachment  or  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Thomas,  unfortunately  never  once  entered 
her  mind ;  and  she  felt  hurt  that  he  should  so  easily 
have  given  credit  to  Miss  Lydia's  ill-natured  asper- 
sions, unsupported,  as  she  conceived  they  must  be, 
by  any  thing  excepting  her  own  malignity. 

So  little  did  she  suspect  that  any  thing  connected 
with  Mr.  Thomas  was  the  cause  of  the  palpable 
change  in  Count  Waldemar''s  demeanour,  that  the  in- 
nocent Emily  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  ful- 
filling her  promise  to  speak  to  him  in  behalf  of  the 
unsuspected  object  of  his  jealousy,  and  to  request  his 
interest  to  procure  him  a  living.  Count  Waldemar, 
on  his  side,  was  burning  with  desire  to  tell  Miss  I)e 
Cardonnell  what  he  had  overheard,  and  by  what 
chance  he  had  overheard  it ;  and  to  assure  her,  that 
although  her  attachment  was  not,  as  she  believed,  un- 
suspected by  others,  by  him  its  knowledge  should  be 
guarded  with  profound   secrecy.      He  pictured  her 
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consternation,  her  shame,  her  guilty  confusion ; — and 
in  the  very  midst  of  this  indignant  reverie,  her  en- 
chanting voice  accosted  him  thus : — 

"  Count  Waldemar,  I  wish  to  solicit  your  kind 
offices  with  the  great  and  the  powerful,  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  of  your's  and  mine,  whom  you  once  kindly  of- 
fered to  patronize — Mr.  Thomas.*" 

He  started  at  that  name, — a  crimson  tide  rushed 
over  his  face.  "  A  friend  of  your's  and  mine!"  he 
repeated,  and  his  eye  flashed  indignation,  and  his  lip 
quivered  with  scorn,  as  he  mentally  disdained  the 
paltry  subterfuge. 

Repulsed  and  intimidated  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  Emily  hesitated  and  coloured  with 
painful  emotion ;  but  he  did  not  speak ;  he  was  in  the 
attitude  of  scornful  attention ;  and  she  proceede^J, 
with  an  embarrassment  which  his  own  countenance 
and  manners  had  created,  but  which  he  attributed  to 
her  guilty  consciousness. 

"  It  is  long  since  you  offered  your  services  to  be- 
friend Mr.  Thomas;  and  the  time,  I  think,  is  now 
almost  come  when  he  may  profit  by  your  generous  me- 
diation. His  poor,  unhappy  sister,  for  whose  sake  he  has 
so  long  endured  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  undeserved 
obloquy,  has  not,  I  think,  many  days — certainly  not 
many  weeks — to  live ;  and  when  she  is  laid  in  the 
grave,  the  necessity  for  his  concealment,  and  conse- 
quently the  obstacle  to  his  preferment,  will  cease." 

Emily  paused — but  still  there  was  no  answer,  for 
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Count  Waldemar  could  not  speak.  He  had  leaned 
back  upon  the  sofa,  and  the  deep  shade  of  the  drapery 
of  the  recess  it  occupied  concealed  his  face.  She 
could  not  see  its  expression. 

"  If,"  she  continued,  "  by  your  powerful  interest 
you  can  procure  for  him  a  living  better  suited  to  his 
merit  than  that  poor  little  chapel  at  Blackbeck,  I 
know  that  you  will  have  pleasure  in  befriending  him, 
for  his  own  sake.  But  if  you  knew  aU^"*  she  added 
emphatically,  "  you  would  feel  a  still  deeper  interest 
in  serving  him."" 

"  I  cZo  know  all^''  said  Count  Waldemar,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  made  her  start, — a  start  which  he  si- 
lently noticed ;  and  he  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  had 
accidentally  sat  down  beside  the  open  window  of  the 
room  in  which  she  and  Mr.  Thomas  were  conversing 
that  morning,  and  although  he  had  not  intentionally 
listened  to  a  syllable,  yet  before  he  was  able  to  move 
away,  he  had  unfortunately  overheard  enough  to  un- 
derstand, perfectly,  the  subject  of  their  discourse,  and 
even  the  avowal  of  the  engagement  which 

"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Emily,  interrupting  him  in 
surprise.  "  Then  you  do  know  all! — I  am  sure, 
since  that  is  the  case,  you  will  be  doubly  desirous  to 
befriend  Mr.  Thomas;  and  I  fear  he  has  no  chance 
of  obtaining  a  living,  or  of  course  of  being  able  to 
marry,  excepting  through  your  interest — which  I  am 
sure  you  will  exert  in  his  favour." 

Count   Waldemar,    struck  with   amazement,   and 
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burning  with  indignation  at  the  cool  effrontery  with 
which  she  avowed  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  so  cavaherly  requested  him  to  provide  for  his 
rivaPs  marriage  with  her,  added,  "  I  also  heard  you 
give  him  the  encouragement  he  seemed  so  much  to 
need." 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily,  "  he  is  very  desponding.  It 
has  been  said  that 

*  Love  will  hope  wliei*e  reason  would  despair '; 

but  Mr.  Thomas's  love  seems  to  despair  where  reason 
would  hope.  For  my  part  I  am  much  more  sanguine. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  ultimately  get  a  good 
living,  and  then  all  difficulties  will  be  removed." 

Her  coolness  and  levity  amazed  Count  Waldemar. 

''She  is  resolved  to  brazen  it  out,"  he  thought, 
"  now  she  finds  that  all  is  discovered.  Perhaps,  top, 
she  expects  much  from  my  interest."  And  internally, 
even  in  this  moment  of  bitterness,  he  made  the  gene- 
rous resolution  that  she  should  not  be  disappointed. 
With  difficulty  he  uttered  the  assurance  that  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  for  Mr.  Thomas,  and  that  she 
might  rely  upon  his  secrecy. 

"  Of  that  I  can  have  no  doubt,"  said  Emily ;  "  and 
at  present  secrecy  is  certainly  desirable.  But  I  must 
explain  to  you,  that  Mr.  Thomas's  family  is  highly 
respectable,  and  that  his  real  name  is  Torrington. 
It  was  for  his  sister's  sake  that  he  dropped  his  sir- 
name,  and  called  himself  simply  John  Thomas,  in- 
stead of  John  Thomas  Torrington.      But   his   mo- 
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tives  for  concealment  will  cease  with  her  life,  which  is 
fast  drawing  to  a  close.  They  will,  however,  be  bet- 
ter explained  to  you  by  this  account,  which  was  ad- 
dressed by  himself  to  my  mother,  if  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  it  at  your  leisure/"* 

Count  Waldemar  took  the  paper  she  presented  to 
him.  At  this  moment  Emily  was  summoned  to  join 
in  a  duet  by  Miss  Rusland,  who  was  by  this  time 
thoroughly  tired  of  carolling  the  sola  bravura  strains 
which  she  had  been  pouring  forth  unheeded  for  the 
last  half  hour.  General  and  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell 
were  playing  at  chess — Miss  Lydia  Wentworth  and 
Lady  Melmoth  at  cribbage, — both  at  remote  tables  ; 
so  that  Emily  and  Count  Waldemar  had  carried  on 
as  uninterrupted  a  tete-a-tete  as  if  they  had  been 
alone. 

"  So  she  has  acknowledged  it — unblushingly  ac- 
knowledged it!"  mentally  exclaimed  Count  Walde- 
mar. "  O  woman !  woman !  false,  fickle,  faithless 
woman  ! — How,  after  this,  can  it  be  believed  that 
truth,  honour  or  delicacy  can  exist  in  that  deceitful 
sex ! 

'  O !  who  will  trust 
Deceiving  woman  ?  or  believe  that  one 
The  best  and  most  canonized,  ever  was 
More  than  a  seeming  goodness?'  " 

He  left  the  room  at  the  close  of  the  duet  which 
Emily  was  doomed  to  sing,  and  appeared  no  more. 
But  from  his  chamber,  which  adjoined  the  library  on 
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the  ground  floor,  he  long  afterwards  heard  her  voice, 
singing  and  speaking  in  all  its  tones  of  sweetness  and 
happiness — while  his  heart  was  wrung  with  misery. 

It  was  impossible  that  he  could  now  have  a  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  the  engagement  between  her  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  after  he  had  heard,  as  he  supposed,  her  dis- 
tinct admission  of  it.  It  was  equally  impossible  that 
she  could  imagine  that  he  entertained  any  such  idea, 
when  he  told  her  he  had  overheard  their  conversation, 
and  was  quite  aware  of  the  nature  of  Mr.  Thomases 
sentiments.  Unfortunately  she  had  not  had  the  pru- 
dence to  enquire,  distinctly,  what  it  was  that  he  had 
overheard.  She  had  taken  it  for  granted,  when  he 
talked  of  Mr.  Thomases  attachment,  that  it  was  his 
attachment  to  her  cousin  which  he  meant;  because 
she  herself  was  prepossessed  with  the  knowledge,  of 
that  attachment,  and  never  dreamed  that  any  body 
could  suspect  him  of  any  other.  For  the  same  reason 
he  had  ^oA;e/^  it  for  granted,  that  it  was  the  en- 
gagement between  Mr.  Thomas  and  herself  of  which 
she  spoke ;  because  he  had  never  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  other. 

All  this  mischief  and  misapprehension  arose  from 
taking  for  granted.  And  thus  two  people,  devotedly 
attached  to  each  other,  were  separated  and  rendered 
thoroughly  miserable,  simply  because  they  had  "  taken 
it  for  granted.'''' 

Morning  came,  with  all  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  de- 
parture;— early   breakfast,   busy  preparation,   forced 
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smiles,  broken  talk,  and  heavy  hearts.  Count  Wal- 
demar  could  not  take  leave  of  Emily,  without  an  emo- " 
tion,  which  internally  shook  his  frame  and  blanched 
his  cheek  and  lip ;  but  no  expression  of  his  feelings 
escaped  him — no  sigh,  no  tear,  no  word,  no  look  be- 
trayed the  anguish  of  his  soul.  Cold,  determined, 
and  apparently  unmoved, — he  touched  her  hand  as  if  it 
had  been  that  of  a  marble  statue,  as  he  pronounced 
his  last  farewell;  and  left  her — for  ever :  for  he  felt  that 
he  never  could,  and  resolved  that  he  never  would,  see 
her  again.  It  may  be, — no,  it  never  can  be  imagined, 
with  what  bitterness  of  heart  and  grief  of  spirit,  Emily 
felt  this  sudden  and  inexplicable  change.  Wounded 
pride,  disappointed  affection,  and  all  the  agonising 
sensibilities  of  her  warm  and  feeling  heart,  were 
awakened;  and  her  wretchedness  was  even  more  acute 
and  hopeless  than  his.  He  had  spoken  no  more  of 
his  return — he  had  not  even  asked  Mrs.  De  Cardon- 
nell  to  renew  the  correspondence,  which,  when  he  had 
before  left  the  country,  he  had  sought  with  such  avi- 
dity. And  although,  at  Mrs.  De  CardonnelFs  re- 
quest, he  had  faintly  promised  to  write,  to  assure  her 
of  his  perfect  recovery,  he  never  asked  to  hear  from 
her  in  return.  No, — all  was  over!  Emily  felt  that 
the  ties  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  slowly  forming, 
and  which  had  seemed  so  indissolubly  to  bind  their 
hearts  together,  were  in  one  moment  snapped  asunder 
for  ever.  The  internal  wretchedness  of  her  heart  it  is 
impossible  to  describe ;  for  she  had  loved  Count  Wal- 
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demar  with  all  the  strong  and  ardent  affection  of  her 
nature ;  she  had  felt  the  most  undoubting  conviction 
of  his  love  for  her ;  and  the  sudden  and  total  change 
which  had  preceded  his  departure — the  conviction  that 
they  were  separated  to  meet  no  more,  and  the  belief 
that  some  inexplicable  cause  had  irrevocably  deprived 
her  of  his  esteem  and  attachment — almost  overwhelmed 
her  with  anguish. 

But  Emily  possessed  unusual  fortitude ;  and  bitter 
as  were  her  secret  sufferings,  she  struggled  against 
their  indulgence — forced  herself  to  exertion  and  occu- 
pation (the  best  antidotes  of  grief) — and  succeeded, 
in  an  astonishing  degree,  in  restraining  every  outward 
indication  of  the  misery  which  consumed  her  heart. 
It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  her  that  in  the  departure 
of  her  father,  like  Lady  Randolph  in  the  death  »of 
her  brother,  she  found  an  ostensible  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  regret.  Like  that  much  afflicted  lady,  she 
might  have  said, 

"  My  father^ s  timeless  loss  I  seem  to  mourn, 
Who  journeyed  witli  him  on  that  dismal  day." 

But  it  was  her  lover^s  loss  which  she  so  deeply 
mourned;  for  she  felt  that  he  was  lost  to  her  for 
ever ;  and  it  was  the  causes  of  his  inexplicable  alien- 
ation which  so  cruelly  perplexed  her  mind. 

No  elucidation  of  the  mystery,  however,  could  either 
she  or  her  anxious  mother,  to  whom  she  confided  every 
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thought  and  feeling  of  her  heart,  discover.  It  seemed 
utterly  incredible  and  impossible  that  so  instantaneous 
a  change  could  have  been  worked  in  Count  Walde- 
mar's  opinion  and  feelings  respecting  her ;  and  Mrs. 
De  Cardonnell  was  persuaded  that  the  alteration 
which  Emily  had  fancied  she  perceived  in  his  senti- 
ments on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  was  altogether  ima- 
ginary; and  that  the  appearance  of  it,  the  avoidance  of 
her,  and  the  despair  and  dejection  which  had  marked 
his  manners,  were  produced  by  his  finding,  from  his 
father's  letter,  that  insuperable  obstacles  opposed  his 
union  with  her. 

But  what  could  be  the  nature  of  those  obstacles .'' 
His  father's  disapprobation,  in  the  first  instance, 
might  easily  have  been  foreseen ;  but  from  all  that 
Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  had  heard  from  himself  respect- 
ing his  father,  and  from  his  avowed  anxiety  and  impa- 
tience for  his  son's  marriage,  it  was  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  his  objections  would  not  prove  insuperable. 
It  was  very  unlike  Count  Waldemar  passively  to  yield 
to  them,  without  even  an  effort  to  overcome  them. 
He  was  independent  both  in  fortune,  situation,  and 
character; — he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  addresses  to 
Emily  to  recede  with  honour ; — he  had  deliberately 
won  her  affections,  and  made  himself  the  arbiter  of 
her  happiness ; — and  would  he  now  abandon  her  to 
misery,  after  he  had  virtually  pledged  his  faith  to  her 
by  every  tie  of  love  and  honour  ? 
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Common,  unhappily,  as  such  conduct  is  in  the 
world,  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  could  not  bring  herself  to 
believe  that  Count  Waldemar  was  capable  of  such 
baseness,  or  that  he  would  ever  desert  the  woman 
whom  she  knew  that  he  loved,  and  by  whom,  she 
thought,  he  must  know  that  he  was  beloved. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ON  DIT. 

— "  When  I  first  saw  thee, 
I  drew  into  mine  eyes  mine  own  destruction, 
I  suck'd  into  my  heart  that  fatal  poison 
That  now  consumes  me." 

(the  soldier's  death.)    BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

*'  Why,  foolish  painter,  give  those  wings  to  Love  ? 
Love  is  not  light,  as  my  fond  heart  can  prove, 
Love  has  no  wings  or  none  that  I  can  see, 
If  he  can  fly,  O  bid  him  fly  from  me  !  " 

GREEK   ANTHOLOGY. 

"  It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise. 
It  is  good  to  be  honest  and  true, 
It  is  good  to  be  off  wi'  th'  old  love 
Befoi-e  ye  be  on  wi'  the  new."  ^  old  song. 

Time  wore  away.  Count  Waldemar  had  once,  as  re- 
quested, written  to  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell ;  but  the  letter 
merely  contained  the  assurance  of  his  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  his  accident,  and  related  otherwise  to 
general  subjects :  nor  did  he  make  any  other  mention 
of  Miss  De  Cardonnell  than  the  most  common  form  of 
remembrance. 
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The  Wentworths,  who  were  in  town,  described  him 
as  looking  ill  and  out  of  spirits,  and  complaining  hea- 
vily of  the  monotonous  round  of  court  engagements, 
and  other  dulnesses  which  he  was  doomed  to  undergo, 
in  consequence  of  his  attendance  upon  his  father. 
"  Most  cordially,"  Elizabeth  said,  "  did  the  Count 
execrate  courts  and  courtiers,  politics  and  parties,  levees 
and  diplomatic  dinners,  princes  and  prime  ministers." 

But  like  many  other  persons,  Count  Waldemar  did 
not  complain  of  his  real  grievances.  Among  the  most 
serious  of  these  was  the  Baroness  Sarsfeld,  with  whose 
love  and  proffered  alliance  he  was  sorely  beset ; — so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  marriage  was  universally 
talked  of  as  a  settled  affair,  and  it  really  appeared  as  if 
he  was  going  to  sacrifice  faith,  hope,  and  happiness  at 
the  shrine  of  ambition ;  and  that  with  the  ennobled 
poet  he  might  sing, 

"  No  more  for  Aminta  fresh  garlands  I  wove, 

"  '  Ambition,'  I  cried,  *  will  soon  cure  me  of  love.' " 

The  report  of  this  union  had  not  reached  Coniston 
Hall,  when  one  morning  at  breakfast,  Emily  took  up 
the  Morning  Post  and  read  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Marriage  in  high  life.  It  is  confidently  asserted, 
that  the  accomplished  Count  Conrad  Waldemar,  so 
distinguished  and  recherche  in  the  circles  of  fashion, 
will  speedily  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  the  young 
and  lovely  Baroness  Sarsfeld,  (nee  Nordkoping)  the 
widow  of  his  late  Excellency  the  Baron  Ernest  Frede- 
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rick  Maximilian  Sarsfeld,  and  daughter  of  the  Baron 
Nordkoping,  whose  arrival  in  this  country  we  an- 
nounced some  weeks  ago/'' 

"  My  dear  Emily ! "  at  last  exclaimed  Mrs.  De 
Cardonnell,  who  was  distributing  coffee  at  the  other 
end  of  the  breakfast  table,  round  which  several  visitors 
were  assembled,  who  had  staid  the  preceding  night, 
"  My  dear  Emily  !  you  are  poring  over  that  news- 
paper, quite  forgetting  to  pour  out  the  tea.'" 

Emily  had,  indeed,  been  holding  the  paper  contain- 
ing the  above  paragraph  before  her  face,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal it,  while  her  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  fatal 
words. 

She  now  hastily  began  to  pour  out  the  tea,  which, 
however,  proved  to  be  limpid  water,  originally  put  in 
to  warm  the  tea-pot ;  and  trying  to  join  in  the  laugh 
this  discovery  excited,  she  precipitately  infused  spoon- 
fuls of  moist  sugar,  instead  of  tea.  On  being  roused 
to  a  sense  of  this  second  instance  of  absence  of  mind 
she  coloured  with  shame,  and  by  a  strong  effort  regain- 
ing her  self-possession  and  composure,  she  went  through 
the  remaining  duties  of  the  breakfast  table  without 
mistake,  but  with  lips  and  cheeks  pale  as  marble,  and 
feelings  such  as  a  martyr  might  have  envied. 

Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  afterwards  read  with  much 
surprise  and  more  incredulity,  the  paragraph  which 
had  so  powerfully  affected  Emily.  Yet  in  one  respect 
it  staggered  her  disbelief,  because  the  term  "  Nee 
Nordkoping  "*  being  exclusively  of  continental  usage, 
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convinced  her  that  it  had  been  inserted  by  one  or  other 
of  the  parties  concerned,  and  that  it  was  no  idle  report 
or  invention  of  the  newspaper  editor.  Mrs.  De  Car- 
donnelPs  conclusion  was  perfectly  just ;  for  the  para- 
graph had  really  been  inserted  by  Count  Waldemar"'s 
father. 

In  two  days'  time  appeared  in  the  same  incorrigible 
journal  another  paragraph,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  We  have  been  desired  to  contradict  the  report 
(alluded  to  in  our  paper  of  Monday  last)  of  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  Count  Conrad  Waldemar  to  the 
Baroness  Sarsfeld,  as  unauthorized,  although  it  still 
continues  one  of  the  fashionable  on  dits  of  the  day." 

From  this  provoking  paragraph,  the  whole  fashion- 
able world,  as  well  as  the  two  ladies  of  Coniston  Hall, 
were  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  said  marriage 
would  take  place,  although  the  parties  did  not  au- 
thorize their  engagement  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  moment  the  first  paragraph 
appeared,  Count  Waldemar  had  insisted  upon  the 
editor  contradicting  it,  and  declaring  it  to  be  wholly 
unauthorized,  and  devoid  of  foundation ;  but  his  father 
having  bestowed  a  douceur  to  defeat  his  son's  declared 
intentions,  the  preceding  ingenious  compound  had  been 
inserted  to  satisfy  both  parties,  and  pocket  both  their 
bribes. 

A  letter  from  Elizabeth  Wentworth  about  the  same 
time,  informed  them  that  Count  Waldemar  had  called 

VOL.  I.  u 
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and  alluded,  unasked,  to  the  report  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Baroness  Sarsfeld,  which  he  denied  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms.  Elizabeth  added  her  own 
firm  belief,  that  neither  his  father's  influence,  nor  the 
lady's  blandishments,  would  draw  him  into  the  mar- 
riage ; — and  she  was  right.  Although  Count  Wal- 
demar  believed  that  Emily  loved  another  and  was 
lost  to  him  for  ever,  he  could  not  think  of  any  other 
woman. 

This  lady,  the  Baroness  Sarsfeld,  a  young,  pretty, 
rich,  and  lively  widow,  had  seen  Count  Waldemar 
when  he  was  last  at  Paris,  in  his  way  back  to  England 
from  his  tour  of  Europe,  had  danced  with  him  often, 
admired  him  always,  and  finally  fallen  in  love  with 
him.  But  not  participating  in  her  sentiments,  the  in- 
sensible Count  went  off  to  England,  haply  unconscious, 
or  regardless,  of  his  conquest.  Meantime  the  lady  not 
choosing  to 

"  Let  concealment  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek," 

"  told  her  love"  to  her  father,  who  was  with  her  in  Paris. 
The  song  asks,  "  Why  do  fathers  cruel  prove  ?  "  but 
the  fathers  concerned  on  the  present  occasion  did 
not  prove  cruel.  The  fair  lady's  passion  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  the  Baron  Nordkoping's 
perfect  approbation,  as  Count  Waldemar  was  in  all 
respects  a  highly  eligible  match.  Therefore,  as  con- 
tinental fathers  do,  he  made  an  ofler  of  his  daughter's 
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hand  to  Count  Waldemar's  father,  for  his  son ;  and 
the  two  fathers,  after  much  negociation  conducted  upon 
both  sides  with  due  diplomatic  form,  caution,  and  ad- 
dress, concluded  the  treaty  of  a  matrimonial  alliance 
between  Count  Waldemar  and  the  Baroness  Sarsfeld, 
which  wanted  nothing  but  the  trifling  ceremony  of  the 
gentleman's  own  consent, — that  of  the  lady's,  as  we 
before  observed,  having  already,  unasked,  been  given. 
The  consent  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  a  ne- 
cessary preliminary  to  the  marriage  of  every  nobleman 
or  heiress,  had  been  formally  obtained.  The  old 
Count  would  then  have  recalled  his  son  to  Denmark, 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  happiness  and  introduce  him 
to  his  bride ;  but  as  he  was  at  this  time  himself  ordered 
to  set  off  for  London  upon  a  secret  diplomatic  mission, 
the  young  Baroness  and  her  father  resolved  to  accom- 
pany him,  in  the  expectation  of  there  celebrating  her 
nuptials  with  Count  Waldemar :  for  no  one  concerned 
ever  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  his  refusing  his  con- 
sent. 

The  Baroness  as  little  supposed  that  he  could  be 
insensible  to  the  power  of  her  charms,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour she  intended  him,  as  the  two  fathers,  that  he 
could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  embrace  so  advantageous 
an  alliance.  But  Count  Waldemar  was  inexorable. 
The  Baroness  Sarsfeld  with  all  her  charms,  and  all 
"  her  broad  lands,""  could  make  no  impression  upon 
his  flinty  heart,  which  "  could  not,  would  not  think  of 
love,"  and  could  neither  be  melted  to  pity  nor  moved 

u2 
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by  vanity,  even  by  her  open  and  declared  preference. 
Indeed  the  whole  proceeding  of  this  matrimonial  ne- 
gociation,  concluded  with  the  lady's  knowledge  and 
consent,  though  without  his  own, — unsought  and  un- 
won  as  she  was, — seemed  to  him  utterly  inconsistent 
with  female  delicacy,  as  it  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  love  from  her  to  him.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  it 
was  quite  customary  on  the  continent ;  but  such  was 
not  the  conduct  or  feelings  he  sought  from  the  lady  of 
his  love. 

Count  Waldemar  did  not  even  feel  for  the  little 
Baroness  the  tender  sentiment  of  pity,  said  to  be 
"  akin  to  love.''  He  saw  that  her  love  for  him  was 
like  herself,  vain  and  frivolous, — founded  upon  fancy, 
not  affection,  and  dependent  upon  his  fine  person,  ac- 
complished manners,  and  fashionable  celebrity ;  not 
upon  his  moral  or  intellectual  qualities,  which  she  was 
unable  to  appreciate. 

Count  Waldemar's  refusal  to  the  proposal  of  marry- 
ing her,  was  therefore  prompt,  firm,  and  decided.  In 
vain  did  his  father  plead  "  that  his  honour  was  pledged 
to  fulfil  the  treaty." 

The  Count  replied,  ''  that  if  his  father  had 
pledged  his  honour  to  marry  the  Baroness  Sars- 
feld  himself,  he  would  certainly  have  been  bound 
to  fulfil  his  engagement ;  but  that  it  was  impossible 
his  honour  could  be  pledged  to  make  his  son  marry 
her,  since  he  had  no  power  to  compel  him  so  to  do. 
AH  that  father  could  do  to  bring  him  to  compliance 
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lie  had  done.  Man  could  do  no  more.  He  could  not 
work  impossibilities ;  consequently  lie  stood  honourably 
acquitted.  He,  the  old  Count,  had  in  fact  concluded 
the  matrimonial  treaty,  upon  the  understanding,  and 
expectation  of  his  son's  willing  consent.  His  refusal, 
which  his  father  could  not  foresee  nor  prevent,  of 
course  rendered  it  void.  Upon  himself  therefore,  not 
on  his  father,  the  odium  of  the  breach  must  fall." 

To  all  his  father's  anger,  remonstrances,  arguments, 
and  persuasions  he  was  inexorable.  In  fact,  he  felt 
that  as  his  father  had  no  right,  whatever,  to  make  an 
engagement  to  marry  him  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  it  would  be  the  grossest  act  of  weakness  on 
liis  part,  to  sacrifice  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  his 
whole  life,  by  marrying  a  woman  for  whom  he  did  not 
care  a  straw, — merely  because  his  father  had  committed 
this  foolish  and  unwarrantable  act. 

Count  Waldemar  not  only  firmly  refused  to  marry 
the  little  Baroness,  but  he  so  decidedly  declared  his 
intention  never  to  marry  at  all,  that  the  old  Count, 
who  knew  his  firmness,  began  to  tremble  for  a  future 
heir  to  his  titles  and  estates,  and  would  almost  have 
been  glad  to  have  consented  to  his  union  with  Miss 
De  Cardonnell, — direful  as  such  a  proposal  had  at  first 
seemed  to  him, — rather  than  incur  the  danger  of  that 
much  dreaded  event,  his  son's  celibacy  :  but  as  Count 
Waldemar  himself  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of  that 
lady,  it  was  of  course  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  and 
his  father  therefore  could  only  labour  to  effect  the 
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darling  project  of  his  marriage  with  the  Baroness 
Sarsfeld,  with  redoubled  zeal  and  indefatigable  perti- 
nacity ;  not  only  by  his  parental  influence,  but  by  all 
the  arts  of  a  skilful  manoeuvrer  and  an  able  old  cour- 
tier; so  that  it  required  all  Count  Waldemar^s  firmness, 
address,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  escape  the 
many  snares  laid  to  entrap  him  by  his  adroit  and  ma- 
noeuvring father.  But  he  always  extricated  himself 
from  these  dangerous  situations  with  consummate  ad- 
dress, and  while  he  paid  the  lady  every  attention  which 
politeness  dictated,  he  preserved  his  liberty  unim- 
paired. 

The  rejected  lady  meanwhile,  so  far  from  instantly 
breaking  off  the  connexion,  as  the  proper  pride  and 
spirit  of  her  sex  demanded;   no  sooner  learnt  from 
Count  Waldemar's  polite  though  decided  refusal,  that 
his  affections  had  been  engaged  to  another,  than  her 
ardour  was  redoubled  to  undermine  the  power  of  this 
unknown  rival,  and  to  obtain  Count  Waldemar^s  hand, 
even  if  she  could  not  conquer  his  heart.    She  therefore 
insidiously  assailed  him  with  the  most  flattering  and 
delicate  attentions,  the  most  seductive  blandishments, 
and  all  the  indications  of  the  most  devoted  attachment. 
She  affected   perfect  resignation  to  the  prospect   of 
wearing  out  her  days  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  passion ; 
talked  of  friendship,  sympathy,  and  union  of  soul, — and 
while  a  soft  and  tender  melancholy  served  to  render  her 
interesting,    she    sought    to   work   on   his    affections 
through  the  medium  of  pity,  generosity,  tenderness. 
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and  every  other  passion  which  can  move  the  heart  of 
man. 

Whether  Count  Waldemar^s  resolution  eventually- 
yielded  to  this  combined  and  formidable  battery  of  a 
father's  influence  and  a  lady's  love,  time  will  shew. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  ELOPEMENT. 

"  O  thou  foul  thief !  where  hast  thou  stow'd  my  daughter  ? 
She  is  abused,  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted. 

*'  I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart 

Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee." 

OTHELLO. 

Melle  soporatum  et  medicatis  frugibus  ofFam 
Objicit. 

VIRGIL. 

"  The  honey 'd  cake  will  lose  its  sweetness  soon, 
*'  And  prove  a  bitter  in  the  honeymoon." 

Leaving  the  Count  and  Emily  mutually  tormenting 
themselves  about  each  other,  the  Count  with  the  belief 
of  her  attachment  to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Emily  with  the 
persuasion  of  his  engagement  to  the  Baroness  Sarsfeld, 
we  must  for  the  present  turn  our  attention  to  the 
London  campaign  of  Louisa  Wentworth,  whose  bril- 
liant beauty  and  elegance  obtained  many  admirers  in 
the  gay  world.  Louisa  indeed  appeared  to  the  great- 
est advantage  in  the  ball-room  or  the  crowded  party, 
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where  flattery  and  adulation  sustained  her  spirits  and 
good  humour,  and  where  she  appeared  amiable,  be- 
cause she  was  pleased.  But  at  home  her  faults  became 
apparent.  In  the  close  intercourse  of  domestic  life 
her  unequal  spirits,  her  peevish  temper,  her  heartless 
selfishness,  and  her  fits  of  e7i7iui,  rendered  her  by  no 
means  an  engaging  companion ;  and  in  spite  of  her 
charms,  her  lover,  Mr.  Dormer,  had  been  so  repeatedly 
revolted  by  these  faults,  and  above  all  by  her  want  of 
adherence  to  the  strict  principles  of  truth,  that  long 
before  the  party  at  Esthwaite  Court  broke  up  on  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  family  to  London,  he 
had  been  finally  cured  of  his  passion,  and  quite  deter- 
mined not  to  make  her  his  wife. 

His  faults  were  quite  the  reverse  of  Louisa's.  He 
was  hot-headed  and  warm-hearted,  very  thoughtless 
and  imprudent,  but  generous  and  good-natured  almost 
to  a  fault.  His  honourable  principles  and  innate  pride 
of  worth,  revolted  from  meanness  and  deceit ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  her  petty  arts  of  cunning  and  equivocation 
that  Louisa  lost  his  heart.  It  was  quite  clear  that  he 
would  have  transferred  his  attachment  to  Elizabeth ; 
for  whom  the  high  esteem  and  approbation  he  had  uni- 
formly felt,  had  gradually  ripened  into  the  most  con- 
fiding friendship,  and  latterly  into  a  sentiment  more 
tender,  if  not  so  passionate,  as  that  which  he  had  at 
first  felt  for  her  sister :  but  Elizabeth  gave  him  no 
encouragement  whatever  as  a  lover.  She  was  indeed 
long  blind  to  his  gradual  change  from  affectionate  re- 
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gard  to  tender  attachment ;  but  the  moment  she  be- 
came sensible  of  it,  she  so  plainly  shewed  him  that  she 
never  could,  never  would  think  of  him,  but  as  a  brother 
or  friend,  that  he  lost  all  hope  of  success,  and  they 
parted  with  sincere  and  mutual  regard. 

Louisa's  heart  had  been  quite  insensible  to  Mr. 
Dormer's  attachment.  Her  affections  therefore  received 
no  wound  from  his  desertion.  She  was  incapable  of 
appreciating  his  moral  worth  and  excellence  of  disposi- 
tion ;  but  her  vanity  was  hurt  that  one  whom  she  had 
reckoned  her  sure  and  devoted  slave,  should  so  easily 
have  broken  her  chains ;  and  more  especially  that  he 
should  have  transferred  his  allegiance  to  her  sister. 

This  transient  mortification  was  however  soon  effaced 
in  London  by  fresh  triumphs  and  fresh  captives.  Still 
empty  admiration  was  all  they  gave.  The  heart,  or 
rather  the  homage,  but  not  the  hand  was  offered;  and 
as  Louisa's  aim  was  to  make  a  great  marriage,  which 
in  her  estimation  must  be  a  happy  one,  she  was  ex- 
tremely disappointed  that  neither  wealth  nor  rank  were 
at  her  disposal ;  nor,  even,  that  she  had  never  once  en- 
joyed the  poor  gratification  of  refusing  a  younger 
brother. 

Among  Percival's  military  friends  and  brother  of- 
ficers, many  of  whom  were  young  men  of  high  rank  and 
fortune,  Louisa  had  more  than  one  highly  promising 
flirtation.  But  alas  !  in  empty  flirtation  each  success- 
ively ended.  Yet  certainly  it  was  not  for  want  of  en- 
couragement, for  it  might  be  said  of  her,  as  of  Samaria 
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of  old,  that  "  She  doted  on  her  lovers,  which  were 
clothed  with  blue,  captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them  de- 
sirable young  men  ;  horsemen  riding  upon  horses.""* 

At  this  critical  period  of  repeated  disappointments, 
her  former  admirer,  Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  no  longer 
scared  away  by  the  spectres  of  Esthwaite  Court,  re- 
turned to  town  and  to  his  ancient  allegiance.  Purely 
''  pour  passer  le  temps,"  he  paid  her  those  attentions 
which,  by  maiden  aunts,  calculating  mothers,  and  ex- 
pecting damsels  are  technically  termed  serious, — if  any 
thing  that  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  ever  did  deserved  to 
be  so  called.  Most  certainly,  however,  he  had  no  se- 
rious intention,  — nor  indeed  any  intention  at  all,  beyond 
amusing  his  vacant  hours,  which  hung  "  deucedly 
heavy  upon  his  hands,"  according  to  his  own  elegant 
phraseology.  The  utmost  he  did  intend  was  a  little 
idle  flirtation.  But  Cleveland  was  roused  to  exertions 
never  known  before,  and  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  so 
great  as  even  to  think — by — a  wager.  The  most  im- 
portant affair  of  his  life, — his  marriage,  was  actually 
decided  upon  by  a  silly  bet !  At  a  meeting  of  that 
respectable  fraternity,  the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  to 
whom  he  frequently  served  as  a  butt,  various  jests  were 
passed  over  the  bottle  upon  poor  Cleveland ;  he  was 
first  laughed  at  as  a  ladies'*  man,  then  bantered  upon 
being  about  to  become  a  Benedict;  and  when  he  vehe- 
mently declared  his  resolution  never  to  make  such  a 
fool  of  himself  as  to  marry,  he  was  taunted  by  his  friend 

*  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxiii.  v.  5.  and  6. 
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Trevelyan  with  the  sneer,  that  that  was  because  he 
could  get  nobody  to  have  him.  "  Nobody,  that  is 
anybody  I  mean,"  added  Trevelyan. 

This  silly  debate,  which  had  once  before  been  begun 
at  Esthwaite  Court  between  these  two  worthies,  was 
now  resumed  with  such  bitterness,  that  at  last  Cleve- 
land angrily  declared,  "  111  bet  you  whatever  you 
choose,  that  I  get  any  body  to  have  me  that  I  choose, 
and  whenever  I  choose."*' 

"  You'd  lose  to  a  dead  certainty,"  said  Trevelyan, 
with  another  provoking  sneer. 

"  Bet  you  two  to  one  I  win,"  said  Cleveland,  getting 
very  angry. 

"  I  '11  bet  you  a  hundred — bet  you  a  thousand 
pounds  if  you  like  against  your  two  thousand  that  you 
don't ! "  cried  Lord  Loseall,  who  never  could  resist  a 
wager, 

"  I  '11  bet  you  two  thousand,  Sipthorpe,  that  you 
don't  get  married  to  anybody  ; — I  mean  to  any  woman 
of  family,  fashion,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  within  a 
month,"  said  Sir  Timothy  Tandem. 

"  I  '11  back  you  Sir  Timothy !  "  cried  young  Scuda- 
more  Scamper. 

'*  Andl!" 

"  And  I !  "  cried  two  more  of  these  choice  spirits. 

"  He  dare  not  take  it ! "  exclaimed  Trevelyan, 
laughing  insolently.  "  He  knows  he  would  lose  !  " — 
And  by  many  more  such  taunts  as  he  knew  would 
work  upon  his  friend's  weak  mind,  Trevelyan  conti- 
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nued  to  torment  him,  until  Cleveland  Sipthorpe 
actually  took  all  the  bets  offered,  that  he  would  be 
married  within  a  month; — and  "  done  I  "  and 
"  done  !  '"*  and  ''  done  !  "  resounded  on  all  sides  ;  so 
that  after  vowing  not  an  hour  before  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  marry,  this  weak  and  foolish 
young  man  not  only  rashly  resolved  that  he  would 
marry,  but  staked  some  thousands  upon  his  doing  so ; 
only  because  his  idle  companions  offered  to  bet  that 
"  he  couldn't,  and  wouldn't,  and  didn't  marry  "  within 
a  given  time ! 

This  bet  was  made  when  Cleveland  was  drunk ;  but 
it  was  acted  upon  when  he  was  sober.  He  seriously 
set  to  work  to  get  himself  married,  and  his  worthy  op- 
ponents seriously  set  to  work  to  circumvent  him.  He 
fixed  upon  Louisa  with  whom  he  had  previously 
been  carrying  on  a  listless,  lounging  flirtation,  as  his 
intended  choice.  She  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the 
sudden  ardour  which  he  manifested;  but  she  attri- 
buted this  rapid  increase  of  his  passion  to  the  power  of 
her  charms ;  for  what  is  there  which  vanity  will  not 
credit 't  Little  did  she  suspect  that  it  was  caused,  not 
by  love,  but  money ;  and  that  the  secret  spring  of 
Cleveland  Sipthorpe's  gallantry  was  that  most  ungal- 
lant  of  personages,  Mr.  Trevelyan  !  For  there  were 
wheels  within  wheels — ^bets  within  bets,  in  the  compli- 
cated affair  which  caused  Cleveland  Sipthorpe's  despe- 
rate resolution  to  marry.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
at  this  meeting  of  the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  Trevelyan, 
though  the  instigator  of  all  the  bets,  took  no  bet  him- 
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self.  In  fact,  on  his  part  the  whole  was  a  preconcerted 
scheme ;  for  a  few  days  before,  in  a  tete-a-tete  dinner 
with  Lord  Dartmore,  (the  same  hopeful  young  noble- 
man who  was  formerly  Mr.  Thomas's  pupil,)  Treve- 
lyan  had  boasted  and  betted  that  he  could  "  wind 
Cleveland  round  his  little  finger  and  make  him  do  any 
thing  he  chose,  however  disinclined  to  it  he  might 
be." 

"  Any  thing  but  marry,"  said  Lord  Dartmore, 
"  you  can't  make  him  do  that ! " 

Trevelyan,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  expletives, 
which  we  beg  leave  to  omit  on  both  sides — affirmed — 
or  rather  swore  "  that  he  could  make  Sipthorpe  marry 
whenever  he  pleased ; "  and  he  offered  to  bet  that  he  did. 

"  Done ! "  cried  Lord  Dartmore,  "  I  '11  bet  you 
three  to  one, — three  thousand  to  one  thousand  if  you 
please,  that  you  can't ! " 

*'  Done  !"  said  Trevelyan,  and  he  actually  resolved 
to  lead  his  most  intimate  friend  into  a  rash  and  preci- 
pitate marriage,  merely  that  he  might  shew  his  own 
power  and  win  his  own  wager;  although  seriously 
convinced  that  "  marriage  was  the  very  devil,"  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  or  the  worst  and  most  miserable 
fate  on  earth.  To  effect  this  friendly  purpose,  he 
forthwith  proceeded  upon  the  same  principle  that  pigs 
are  driven  to  market,  by  pulling  them  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  and  by  affecting  to  doubt  that  Cleveland 
could  marry,  and  sneering  at  his  inability  to  get  mar- 
ried, he  succeeded  in  piquing  his  weak  mind  into  the 
resolution  that  he  would  marry. 
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It  had  been  stipulated  that  the  bet  between  Treve- 
lyan  and  Lord  Dartmore  should  be  kept  a  profound 
secret.  It  was  therefore  the  object  of  Trevelyan  to 
forward  his  marriage  as  much  as  possible, — and  of 
Lord  Dartmore,  Lord  Loseall,  Scudamore  Scamper, 
Sir  Timothy  Tandem,  and  the  other  betters,  to  prevent 
it  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

As  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  had  no  time  to  lose,  his 
proposal  to  Louisa  was  soon  made ;  and  as  he  was  a 
young  man  of  family  and  fashion,  and  had  nominally  a 
large  fortune,  besides  great  expectations,  Louisa,  after 
the  proper  degree  of  becoming  hesitation,  referred  him  to 
her  father ;  upon  application  to  whom,  to  his  unspeak- 
able amazement,  his  suit  was  decidedly  rejected. 
Upon  his  enquiring,  in  the  tone  of  offended  pride  and 
unfeigned  astonishment,  what  could  be  Mr.  Weijt- 
wortlfs  grounds  of  objection  to  a  match  which  most 
fathers  would  consider  so  eligible, — Mr.  Wentworth 
stated  "  his  confirmed  habits  of  dissipation,  his  propen- 
sity to  gambling,  his  want  of  steady  principle,  which 
prevented  any  dependence  upon  whatever  resolutions 
of  amendment  he  might  form  ;  and  also  his  total  defi- 
ciency in  those  pursuits  and  resources  which  alone 
could  render  him  happy  and  respectable  in  domestic 
life."  Mr.  Wentworth  did  not  mention  another  ob- 
jection, which,  however,  was  implied  in  what  he  did 
say, — viz.  that  he  did  not  approve  of  his  daughter's 
marrying  a  fool,  even  although  endowed  with  ^£^8000 
a  year.     Open-mouthed  with  amazement  at  such  in- 
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conceivable  objections,  "  the  drift"  of  which  he  did 
not  understand,  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  never  dreamt  of 
combating  them  by  reason  or  arguments,  but  continu- 
ally returned  to  the  theme  of  his  fortune  and  expecta- 
tions. Louisa^s  astonishment  was  little  less  than  that 
of  her  suitor''s  at  her  father's  objections ; — objections 
which  did  not  in  her  eyes  weigh  a  straw.  His  weak- 
ness of  character,  she  misjudgingly  thought,  might 
render  him  more  easily  governed ; — a  dissipated  life 
was  the  best  suited  to  her  own  inclinations,  and  his 
gambling  propensities  gave  to  her  inconsiderate  mind 
no  alarm.  He  had  good  looks,  good  fortune,  good 
connections,  and  undoubted  fashion.  She  could  there- 
fore see  no  reasonable  objection  to  him.  It  is  amazing 
how  violently  her  eagerness  for  the  match  was  incurred 
by  this  unexpected  opposition.  So  was  Cleveland's. 
The  spark  was  blown  into  a  flame  on  both  sides,  and 
they  seemed  resolved  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
compass  that  which  before  they  contemplated  with 
perfect  indifference.  But  her  importunities  and  com- 
plaints proved  as  vain  as  those  of  her  lover  had  done. 
Mr.  Wentworth  was  inexorable,  and  explicitly  declared 
that  he  never  would  give  his  consent  to  the  marriage. 

Mrs.  Wentworth,  however,  thought  that  "  poor 
Cleveland  was  a  good-natured  creature,  and  since  Louisa 
liked  him,  and  seemed  to  have  set  her  heart  upon  the 
match,  it  was  a  pity  to  break  it  off,  especially  as  he 
had  fortune  and  high  connexions.'' 

Mr.  Wentworth  replied  "  that  he  always  considered 
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a  gambler  poor,  either  in  esse  or  posse,  whatever  might 
be  his  nominal  fortune.  Millions  might  be  lost  as 
easily  as  hundreds.  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  had  already 
contracted  gambling  debts,  and  what  was  worse,  gam- 
bling habits ;  and  therefore,  especially  with  his  weak 
character,  he  considered  his  ruin  to  be  certain."" 

Mr.  Cleveland  Sipthorpe''s  visits  were  therefore  for- 
bidden, and  it  was  only  abroad  and  at  parties  that  he 
could  now  meet  with  Louisa;  but  at  these  he  now  en- 
countered two  formidable  rivals :  for  in  order  to  ruin 
his  success,  both  Lord  Dartmore  and  Sir  Timothy 
Tandem  were  paying  Louisa  attentions,  which,  as  she 
knew  not  their  cause,  highly  flattered  her  vanity. 

A  few  nights  after  the  bet  had  been  made,  his  Lord- 
ship, from  the  pit  of  the  Opera,  was  alarmed  at  per- 
ceiving Cleveland  stationed  behind  Miss  WentwortVs 
chair  whispering  soft  nonsense  in  her  ear;  and  he 
observed  that  although  Sir  Timothy  Tandem  was  also 
in  the  box,  the  unlucky  Baronet,  whose  stock  of  small 
talk  was  very  small,  was  thrown  quite  into  the  back 
ground,  where  he  was  kept  in  play  by  Trevelyan,  who 
was  on  guard,  assisting  his  friend  Cleveland  and  cir- 
cumventing the  enemy. 

Lord  Dartmore  instantly,  from  the  pit,  contrived  to 
render  his  own  gaze  and  admiration  sufficiently  appa- 
rent to  Louisa ;  and  in  leaving  the  Opera,  in  the  crush 
room  he  got  himself  introduced  to  her  by  a  mutual 
acquaintance.  He  had  previously  despatched  young 
Scudamore  Scamper  to  send  Mrs.  Went  worth's  carriage 
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out  of  the  way,  round  to  another  door,  and  he  made  sucli 
good  use  of  the  protracted  time  of  waiting  he  had  thus 
gained,  that  Louisa  was  convinced  she  had  made  a 
brilliant  conquest. 

Lord  Dartmore  contrived  to  discover  during  their 
conversation,  that  she  rode  on  horseback  almost  every 
day  in  the  park.  Every  day  he  was  there  to  attend 
her,  and  every  night  at  the  opera,  or  concert,  or  ball, 
or  party,  he  now  usurped  the  post  of  the  eclipsed 
Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  and  flattered  her  vanity  by 
his  constant  attentions  and  whispered  nothings. 
But  nothings  she  considered  them,  for  to  empty 
adulation  Louisa  had  been  well  accustomed ;  and 
she  did  not  think  Lord  Dartmore's  intentions  serious, 
because  he  had  the  reputation  of  not  being  a 
marrying  man,  and  because  all  his  talk,  (and  all  his 
talk  was  of  himself,  for  he  was  intensely  egotistical 
and  selfish,)  betrayed  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of 
matrimony.  However  well  pleased  therefore  with  the 
triumph  of  leading  his  Lordship  about  as  her  captive, 
she  thought  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the 
bush,"  and  she  preferred  Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  who 
had  made  an  offer,  to  Lord  Dartmore  and  Sir  Timothy 
Tandem,  who  had  not :  for  Louisa  was  bent  upon 
marrying,  and  in  prodigious  haste  to  accomplish  it. 
In  that  respect  her  views  suited  those  of  her  lover. 
But  Cleveland  had  so  little  resource,  that  finding  Mr. 
Wentworth's  consent  was  not  to  be  obtained,  he  would 
probably  have  given  the  matter  up  in  despair,  had  he 
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not  been  urged  on  by  Trevelyan's  counsel  and  assist- 
ance. Little  did  he  suspect  from  what  cause  the 
warmth  and  zeal  of  his  friend  for  his  happiness  arose  ! 

By  Trevelyan's  suggestion,  Cleveland  proposed  to 
Louisa  to  elope  with  him  from  Lady  Langham's  mas- 
querade the  ensuing  week,  to  Gretna  Green,  and  be 
married,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  unreasonable 
father.  Though  Louisa  felt  that  he  had  ever  been 
the  kindest  and  best  of  parents ;  without  stopping  to 
reflect  upon  all  she  owed  him,  without  thinking  of  the 
consequences  of  the  rash  step  she  was  about  to  take, 
she  actually  consented  to  the  scheme.  Her  imagina- 
tion was  dazzled  by  the  eclat  of  an  elopement,  by  the 
search,  the  alarm,  the  confusion,  the  conjectures,  the 
sensation  it  would  make  when  she  was  first  missed  ;  by 
the  ineffectual  pursuit,  the  newspaper  paragraphs,, the 
adventure,  the  triumph,  and  the  return  in  all  the  ho- 
nours of  a  bride. 

Lord  Dartmore,  by  means  of  an  adroit  confidential 
servant,  who  wormed  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Cleveland's  valet  by  flattery  and  presents,  contrived  to 
ascertain  all  his  proceedings  and  plans.  He  had  learnt 
with  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  alarm  and  security, 
that  Cleveland  had  offered,  had  been  accepted  by  the 
lady,  and  finally  refused  by  the  father.  He  now  dis- 
covered that  an  elopement  was  determined  upon,  and 
in  order  to  avert  it,  he  saw  no  other  plan  than  to  de- 
clare himself  Fain  would  he  have  persuaded  his 
coadjutor    Sir    Timothy    Tandem,    to    make    a    di- 
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version  in  their  favour,  by  proposing  to  the  lady. 
Restive  as  one  of  his  own  leaders,  the  Baronet  "  would 
not  come  to  the  scratch.""  Accustomed  to  drive,  he 
could  not  be  driven.  Sooner  than  be  married,  he  de- 
clared he  would  be  hanged.  His  bet,  he  said,  must  be 
paid;  for  h^  preferred  losing  to  noosing.  To  be  sure 
"  she  was  a  devilish  fine  girl,*"  and  *'  would  cut  a  de- 
vilish fine  figure  in  a  curricle ;"  but  then  "  matrimony 
was  the  very  devil ! " 

Finding  the  Baronet  was  impracticable,  Lord  Dart- 
more  resolved  to  offer  himself;  not  that  he  seriously 
meant  to  marry  her,  although  he  proposed  it.  He 
trusted  to  his  own  ingenuity  to  break  off  the  match,  or 
so  to  behave  as  to  oblige  her  to  break  it  off,  when  the 
offer  had  served  his  end ;  that  of  insuring  Louisa's  re- 
jection of  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  and  the  consequent 
winning  of  his  bet ;  for  the  stipulated  time  was  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  if  Cleveland  did  not  obtain 
Louisa,  Lord  Dartmore  thought  it  certain  he  could 
obtain  no  one  else  before  its  expiration.  Finding  no- 
thing else  v/ould  do,  therefore,  his  Lordship  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  declare  his  love  to  Louisa  and 
make  her  an  offer  of  marriage.  Her  surprise  was  ex- 
treme. The  tumult  in  her  thoughts  v/as  such,  that 
she  listened,  without  understanding,  to  the  subterfuges 
he  adduced  for  delaying  to  speak  to  Mr.  Wentworth ; 
which  were,  principally,  that  he  was  obliged  first  to 
wait  until  he  could  hear  from  his  father,  who  was  in 
Ireland,  and  to  whom  he  would  instantly  write  if  she 
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would  give  him  her  consent.  She  only  heard  that  his 
title  and  fortune  were  offered  to  her  acceptance,  and 
that  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  become  Viscountess 
Dartmore  immediately,  and  a  Countess  eventually. 
Unhesitatingly  she  resolved  to  jilt  Cleveland  Sip- 
thorpe,  with  whom  only  half  an  hour  before,  she  had 
intended  to  elope.  The  moment  she  got  home  from 
her  ride,  during  which  Lord  Dartmore''s  offer  had  been 
made,  she  informed  her  mother  and  sister,  and  lastly 
her  father  of  this  great  event.  What  was  her  amaze- 
ment and  consternation  when  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  terms 
even  stronger  than  he  had  used  with  respect  to  Cleve- 
land Sipthorpe,  declared,  that  never,  while  he  lived, 
would  he  consent  to  her  marrying  Lord  Dartmore. 

In  unfeigned  astonishment,  Louisa  exclaimed,  that 
surely  her  father  must  be  mad  ! 

"  No  ! — you  must  be  mad,  my  daughter  ! ""'  he  re- 
plied. ''  It  is  you  who  must  be  deprived  of  reason, 
before  you  could  think  of  marrying  a  man  without 
principle  and  without  honour  !" 

"  Without  honour!"  exclaimed  Louisa.  "  Why 
he  is  a  peer  and '"' 

"  A  liar,  a  gambler,  and  a  profligate  ! "  interrupted 
Mr.  Wentworth. — "  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  is  weak,  but 
Lord  Dartmore  is  wicked.  Cleveland  is  contemptible  ; 
but  he  is  dishonoured.  Cleveland  is  thoughtless;  but 
he  is  unprincipled.  Cleveland  is  a  fool ;  but  he  is  a 
villain.  Louisa,  sooner,  far  sooner,  would  I  see  you 
in  your  grave,  than  the  wife  of  Lord  Dartmore  ! '' 

Elizabeth  reminded  her  of  the  disgraceful  conduct 
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of  Lord  Dartmore  respecting  the  concealment  of  Cap- 
tain Harvey's  sailors  on  board  his  yacht,  and  his  de- 
nial of  the  fact. 

Louisa  attempted  to  answer,  but  Mr.  Wentworth 
stopped  her  with  grave  displeasure — "  Not  one  word, 
Louisa ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Never  let  me  hear  a 
daughter  of  mine  become  the  apologist  of  baseness  and 
treachery,  such  as  no  honourable  mind  can  think  of 
without  contempt  and  reprobation.'"' 

Silenced,  but  not  convinced,  Louisa' that  very  even- 
ing met  Lord  Dartmore  at  a  concert,  and  informed 
him  of  her  father's  unqualified  rejection  of  his  suit. 
His  Lordship's  astonishment  and  rage  knew  no  bounds, 
when  convinced  of  his  being  in  earnest,  which  at  first 
he  could  scarcely  credit.  Transported  out  of  himself  by 
passion,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  and  profiting 
by  the  din  of  a  grand  finale,  w^hich  rendered  their 
conversation  inaudible  to  every  one  else,  he  demanded 
if  he  had  understood  Miss  Wentworth  aright,  and  if 
Mr.  Wentworth  would  really  have  declined  his  alli- 
ance, in  case  he  himself  (Lord  Dartmore)  had  been 
authorized  by  his  father's  consent  to  make  her  an  offer 
of  his  hand, — which  however  he  was  not  ? 

The  calm  disdain  with  which  Mr.  Wentworth  re- 
peated his  refusal ;  the  cool,  cutting  force  with  which  he 
detailed  his  reasons  for  it ;  and  the  faithful  glass  he 
held  up,  in  which  Lord  Dartmore  saw  reflected  his 
conduct  and  character  in  their  true  revolting  colours ; 
the  severe  animadversions  he  made  upon  his  Lordship's 
avowal  that  he  had  presumed  to  speak  to  his  daughter 
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of  love  before  he  had  asked  his  father's  consent  to 
marry ;  and  the  cool,  gentlemanly  contempt  with  which 
he  requested  him  never  to  enter  his  doors,  nor  hold  any 
communication  with  his  daughter  again, — enraged  Lord 
Dartmore  to  such  a  pitch  of  madness,  that  regardless 
of  consequences,  he  vowed  revenge, — a  base,  dastardly, 
cruel  revenge, — and  he  succeeded  but  too  well  in 
taking  it ! 

By  means  of  letters  and  occasional  private  interviews, 
during  their  morning  rides,  which  were  now  taken  by 
appointment  in  unfrequented  places,  he  so  worked  upon 
Louisa's  weak  mind,  that  despairing  of  ever  obtaining 
her  father's  consent,  and  fearful  from  Lord  Dartmore's 
insinuations  that  his  father's  consent  would  also  be  re- 
fused, she  at  length  consented  to  elope  with  him,  in- 
stead of  Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  from  Lady  Langham's 
masquerade.  The  prospect  of  a  coronet  dazzled  her 
mind ;  and  Lord  Dartmore's  vehemence  and  the  ar- 
dour he  shewed  in  the  pursuit,  which  she  attributed  to 
love,  intoxicated  her  vanity.  Little  did  she  know  that 
she  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him,  and  that  his  ar- 
dour was  inspired  only  by  the  desire  of  outwitting 
Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  of  winning  his  bets,  and  of  re- 
venging himself  upon  her  father,  for  his  just  reproba- 
tion and  rejection,  by  the  ruin  of  his  daughter  !  Of 
love — honourable  love,  he  was  incapable;  but  her 
beauty  inflamed  his  passions,  and  he  thought  of  pos- 
sessing her  with  sensual  delight  and  malignant  triumph. 

The   eventful   night   of    the   mas(iucrade   arrived. 
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Louisa  had  told  Cleveland  that  she  should  appear  in 
the  costume  of  a  flower  girl ;  but  on  the  very  evening 
of  the  masquerade  she  wrote  him  a  hurried  note  to  say 
that  her  courage  had  failed,  that  she  had  relinquished 
her  resolution  of  eloping  with  him,  that  she  should  not 
go  to  the  masquerade,  and  had  gone  to  spend  the 
evening  with  a  friend. 

Her  maid  Pry,  who  was  in  her  secrets,  was  charged 
to  be  on  the  watch  to  tell  Cleveland,  (in  case  he  should 
call  to  inquire  where  she  was  gone,)  that  a  lady  had 
called  for  Miss  Wentworth  and  taken  her  away  in  her 
own  carriage,  no  one  knew  where.  This  was  so  far 
true,  that  the  Ladies  St.  Leger  had,  by  previous  agree- 
ment, taken  Louisa  in  their  carriage  to  the  masque- 
rade. 

Louisa's  billet  to  Cleveland,  however,  never  reached 
him ;  for  it  was  left  at  his  lodgings,  to  which  he  did 
not  return,  having  dined  and  dressed  at  his  friend 
Trevelyan''s  house.  Accordingly,  attired  as  a  Turk, 
he  repaired  at  an  early  hour  to  Lady  Langham''s  splen- 
did masked  ball.  But  already  was  Louisa  there  before 
him,  brilliantly  and  beautifully  attired  as  Ariel  in  the 
Tempest.  A  short  dress  of  the  brightest  azure,  studded 
with  silver  stars  fell  to  her  knees,  beneath  which  full 
satin  trowsers  covered  with  gauze  descended  to  her  an- 
kles, and  displayed  to  peculiar  advantage  her  small, 
delicate  foot.  Her  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulder, 
exceptinga  short  covering  of  white  gauze,  which  scarcely 
veiled  their  loveliness.  The  silver  wings  which  sprung 
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from  her  shoulders  gave  her  a  sylph-like,  ethereal  ap- 
pearance, which  the  lightness  and  grace  of  her  motions 
admirably  sustained;  and  as,  crowned  with  amaranthine 
flowers,  and  bearing  her  magic  wand  in  her  hand,  she 
passed  through  the  brilliant  throng  like  a  thing  of  air, 
the  loud  buzz  of  admiration  followed  her  beautiful  figure 
wherever  she  went.  But  the  poetic  form  and  transpa- 
rency of  her  garments,  displayed  her  shape  so  much 
more  than  usual,  and  so  completely  changed  her  ap- 
pearance, that  no  one  recognized  her,  excepting  a  cer- 
tain conjurer.  Lord  Dartmore,  who  alone,  besides  her 
own  family,  was  in  the  secret  of  her  real  character,  and 
who  attached  himself  closely  to  her  steps. 

Meantime  poor  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  was  completely 
at  fault.  He  had  diligently  examined  every  one  of 
the  hundred  flower  girls  who  were  in  the  room,  but  in 
none  of  them  could  he  discover  his  intended  brfde, 
little  suspecting  that  she  was  veiled  in  the  form  of  the 
brilliant  Ariel  that  so  often  crossed  his  steps,  and  in- 
wardly laughed  at  his  manifest  perplexity.  Though 
surprised  to  see  him  evidently  looking  for  her  after  the 
note  she  had  sent  him,  Louisa  felt  no  dread  that  he  should 
discover  her ;  well  aware  that  not  one  of  her  own 
family  would  give  him  the  smallest  information  re- 
specting her,  even  if  he  had  resolution  to  apply  to  them. 

Cleveland  was  at  last  attracted  by  Elizabeth  Went- 
worth's  voice,  which  strongly  resembled  her  sister's ; 
and  confirmed  in  his  mistake,  by  her  height  and  air, 
which  were  very  similar,  and  by  seeing  her  with  Mrs. 
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Wentworth,  he  attacked  her  with  reproaches  for  lead- 
ing him  such  a  dance  after  her.  She  had  immediately 
recognized  him,  was  amused  by  his  mistaking  her  for 
her  sister,  confirmed  it  by  acknowledging  that  she  was 
Miss  Wentworth ;  and  when  he  began  to  talk  of  car- 
rying her  off,  she  supposed  he  only  spoke  in  his  cha- 
racter of  Grand  Turk,  and  laughingly  humoured  the 
jest :  so  that  he  did  not  doubt  her  readiness  to  elope 
with  him  at  the  appointed  time,  which  was  in  the  con- 
fusion that  must  inevitably  ensue  when  the  party  went 
down  to  supper.  To  avoid  suspicion,  especially  as 
Mrs.  Wentworth,  in  a  domino,  was  with  her,  he  ho- 
vered near  her,  as  he  told  her  he  should  do,  without 
speaking ;  and  whether  she  danced  or  talked,  he  still 
closely  followed  her  about. 

Scarcely  less  closely  was  she  watched  by  a  jockey, 
easily  recognized  as  Trevelyan,  who  also  mistook  her 
for  her  sister,  and  whose  anxiety  to  effect  the 
elopement  of  the  happy  pair  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  had  he  been  the  most  active  emissary  of 
Cupid  or  Hymen.  But  grievously  was  he  annoyed  to 
see  the  supposed  Louisa  fall  into  a  deep  and  long  con- 
versation with  a  Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
which  seemed  to  increase  in  interest  as  the  eventful 
supper  hour  approached ;  while  she  bestowed  not  the 
smallest  sign  of  attention  or  notice  upon  the  patient 
Cleveland,  who  was  passively  standing  aloof. 

Inwardly  cursing  the  "  folly,''  and  "  perverseness," 
and  "  caprice  "  of  women,  Trevelyan  made  divers  im- 
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potent  attempts  to  break  up  this  interminable  tete-a- 
tete.  Even  Cleveland's  patience  was  at  length  ex- 
hausted, and  touching  her  elbow  he  said,  "  now — lef  s 
be  ready, — they're  just  going  down  to  supper. — Get 
quit  of  that  man,  will  you  ?''"' 

"  Thank  you,''  said  Elizabeth,  laughing ;  "  but  I'm 
going  down  to  supper  with  him." 

"With  him!''''  exclaimed  the  amazed  Cleveland, 
"  Why,  you  know  you  're  going  to  run  away  with  me," 
he  added  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  're  very  obliging,"  said  Elizabeth,  laughing ; 
"  but  I  had  rather  be  excused,  my  good  cousin  Cleve- 
land." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  what,  not  run  away  with  me 
after  all, — when  you  promised  you  would, — and " 

"  No,  I  never  made  any  such  promise ;  I  under- 
stood you  threatened  to  carry  me  off — but  here  Js  a 
knight,  whose  vow  binds  him  to  the  succour  of  dis- 
tressed damsels,  and  who  has  come  to  my  rescue." 

"What  says  the  infidel.?"  asked  the  knight,  or 
rather  the  Count ;  for  it  was  Count  Waldemar,  who 
had  been  in  a  profound  reverie. 

"He  threatens  to  carry  me  off, — I  suppose  to  supper," 
said  Elizabeth. 

"  Presumptuous  infidel ! "  exclaimed  the  knight. 
"  Carry  thyself  off!  None  but  the  brave,  and  the  true 
in  faith,  deserve  the  fair !  So  now  to  supper  with  what 
appetite  you  may ! "  said  the  knight ;  not,  however, 
very  well  knowing  what  he  was  saying;  for  his  thoughts 
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were  engrossed  with  the  information  Elizabeth  had 
been  giving  him  about  her  cousin  Emily.  Drawing 
her  arm  through  his  own,  he  proceeded  to  the  supper 
rooms,  followed  by  the  discomfited  Cleveland. 

Elizabeth  now  took  off  her  mask. 

"  Damn  it !  all  in  the  wrong  box  !  "  exclaimed 
Trevelyan,  when  he  saw  her  face. 

"Why,  ifs  not  her!""  exclaimed  Cleveland  Sip- 
thorpe,  looking  simple.     "  That 's  too  bad  ! " 

Trevelyan  cursed  his  stupidity,  and  began  eagerly 
to  enquire  of  Elizabeth  where  her  sister  was. 

"  Where,  indeed !  ^'  said  Mrs.  Wentworth,  coming 
up  at  this  moment,  leaning  upon  a  gentleman's  arm. 
"  I  have  looked  for  her  all  through  the  rooms  in  vain." 

Trevelyan  and  Cleveland  having  now  learned  what 
was  her  dress,  searched  for  her  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, but  without  success.  Count  Waldemar,  who 
had  come  in  late,  had  never  seen  her  at  all.  The 
supper-rooms,  the  ball  rooms,  the  dressing-rooms  ap- 
propriated for  change  of  costume,  nay,  even  the  bed- 
rooms, were  searched  in  vain.  Her  wand  was  at  last 
discovered,  thrown  behind  a  sofa.  Enquiries  were 
made  if  such  a  mask  had  left  the  house.  All  the  por- 
ters and  footmen  asserted  the  negative,  and  Mrs. 
Went  worth's  own  servant,  who  had  been  standing  close 
to  the  door,  watching  the  entrance  and  exit  of  every 
one,  must  have  seen  her  had  she  gone  out.  Her  mys- 
terious disappearance  excited  the  utmost  astonishment, 
and  Mrs.  Wentworth's  uneasiness  and  alarm  were  in- 
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expressible.  At  last  a  sudden  idea  flashed  along 
Count  Waldemars  mind.  "  Dressed  like  Ariel  you 
say  !     Had  she  wings  ?" 

"  She  had  r'  said  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  with  a  conjurer .?'' 

"  Yes, — the  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  talking 
with  a  conjurer."" 

"  And  he  was ^"^ 

"  I  suspect  Lord  Dartmore,'*"  said  Mrs.  Wentworth. 

Count  Waldemar,  without  explaining  himself,  flew 
to  make  fresh  enquiries.  He  soon  returned,  looking 
serious,  and  told  Mrs.  Wentworth  in  a  low  voice,  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Miss  Wentworth,  dis- 
guised as  a  gipsy-girl,  had  left  the  house  with  a  mask 
dressed  as  a  conjurer.  In  attempting  to  enter  the 
crowded  door-way  on  his  arrival,  two  masks,  dressed 
as  a  conjurer  and  gipsy-girl,  had  hastily  brushed  past 
him  on  the  landing-place,  and  he  heard  the  lady  say 
to  the  gentleman,  "  what  shall  I  do  with  my  wings  ?  " 
"  Give  them  to  me,""  the  gentleman  answered,  "  I  will 
put  them  under  my  robe."  She  gave  him  something  from 
under  her  cloak,  and  they  hastily  descended  the  stair- 
case. On  now  enquiring  at  the  door,  he  heard  that 
these  two  masks  had  left  the  house  above  an  hour  be- 
fore supper,  in  a  hired  carriage,  which  had  been  called 
for  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Doricourt's  carriage.  As 
Mrs.  Wentworth  was  certain  that  Louisa  knew  no  Mr. 
Doricourt,  and  as  no  such  person  was  in  the  list  of 
those  invited  to  the  masquerade,  the  truth  flashed  upon 
her  mind,  that  Louisa  had  eloped  with  Lord  Dartmore. 
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This  suspicion  was  confirmed,  as  tlie  conjurer  had 
disappeared,  and  Lord  Dartmore  was  not  among  the 
company,  all  of  whom  had  now  unmasked. 

Mrs.  Wentworth  now  remembered  that  the  conjurer 
had  a  bag,  which  she  did  not  doubt  contained  the  dis- 
guise of  the  gipsy''s  dress  which  Louisa  had  assumed 
to  elude  discovery ;  and  the  hired  carriage,  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Dori court,  no  doubt,  were  precautions 
taken  for  the  same  end.  In  much  alarm,  she  and  Eli- 
zabeth, and  Percival  Wentworth  returned  home,  where, 
as  they  suspected,  Louisa  had  never  been  seen  or  heard 
of.  Mr.  Wentworth  was  awakened  from  his  comfort- 
able repose,  by  the  disastrous  news  of  his  daughter's 
disappearance  and  supposed  flight.  Without  even  going 
up  stairs  to  see  his  father,  or  communicating  his  design 
to  his  mother.  Captain  Wentworth,  on  finding  that 
Louisa  had  not  returned,  stopped  Elizabeth  to  inform 
her  that  he  should  instantly  mount  his  horse  and  gallop 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  by  the  north  road, — which 
nobody  doubted  that  they  had  taken, — as  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost;  and  before  Mr.  Wentworth,  or  a  carriage 
to  convey  him  could  be  ready,  he  would  be  at  Barnet. 
Percival's  high  spirit  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being 
connected  with  a  man  so  dishonourable  and  dishonoured 
as  Lord  Dartmore,  both  in  the  memorable  affair  of  the 
yacht,  and  in  subsequent  gambling  transactions  upon 
the  turf;  and  his  blood  boiled  within  him  at  the  insult 
he  had  now  offered  to  his  family  in  carrying  off  his 
sister. 

The  intelligence  of  PercivaFs  departure  only  in- 
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creased  Mr.  Went  worth's  eagerness  to  follow,  lest  ir- 
reparable mischief  should  arise  between  him  and  Lord 
Dartmore :  but  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  Count  Waldemar''s  carriage 
drove  rapidly  to  the  door.  He  had  been  at  Lord 
Dartmore"'s  house  in  town,  obtained  entrance,  and  had 
satisfied  himself,  by  enquiry  from  the  servants  and  by 
minute  examination  of  the  rooms,  that  his  Lordship 
had  dressed  for  the  masquerade  there  in  the  attire  of  a 
conjurer,  had  never  returned,  and  was  not  expected 
at  home  that  night.  But  whither  he  was  going,  Count 
Waldemar  was  convinced  the  servants  really  did  not 
know.  He  had  gone  to  the  masquerade  in  his  own  carriage, 
which  had  been  dismissed ;  and  all  his  Lordship's  car- 
riages, eoscepting  his  travelling  cai'riage,  which  had 
gone  out  that  night  with  post  horses,  were  now  in  his 
coach-house.  His  own  confidential  servant,  and  no 
other,  was  with  him.  Having  ascertained  these  parti- 
culars, Count  Waldemar  could  not  doubt  that  Lord 
Dartmore  had  carried  off  Louisa  Wentworth.  "  But 
where  ?*"  Perceiving  that  Mr.  Wentworth  entertained 
no  doubt  that  they  had  fled  towards  the  Scotch  border, 
and  was  hastening  down  stairs  to  get  into  his  carriage, 
whicli  at  this  moment  drove  up  to  the  door  for  him ; 
Count  Waldemar,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  stopped 
him,  drew  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  asked  him  if 
he  was  certain  that  their  destination  was  Gretna  Green? 
"  I  cannot  doubt  it,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  "  He 
offered  to  Louisa  a  few  days  ago,  and  said  he  only 
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waited  his  father's  consent  to  make  his  proposals  in 
form  to  me.  She,  however,  communicated  what  had 
passed  to  me,  contrary  indeed  to  his  request,  and  I 
decidedly  refused  my  consent.  He  was  indignant  on 
hearing  this  from  her,  spoke  to  me  insolently  on  the 
subject,  and  upon  my  repeating  my  refusal  and  the 
reasons  upon  which  it  was  grounded,  he  swore  by  a 
horrible  oath,  that  he  would  have  her  in  spite  of  me, 
and  vowed  that  I  should  live  to  repent  my  refusal." 

"  He  swore  that  he  would  have  her^''  repeated  Count 
Waldemar, — "  but — in  what  way?" 

Mr.  Wentworth's  countenance  changed.  A  horrible 
suspicion  for  the  first  time  entered  his  mind ;  and  he 
said,  as  the  burning  blood  rushed  up  to  his  temples, — 
"  Surely  you  cannot  think  it  possible ^" 

"  I  know  him  to  be  capable  of  any  villainy,"  said 
Count  Waldemar,  "  and  I  have  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  he  has  no  thoughts  whatever  of  marrying. 
I  also  learnt  to-night  that  he  lately  betted  three  thou- 
sand pounds  against  Sipthorpe's  marrying  within  a 
specified  time,  which  will  expire  next  Saturday ;  and 
only  yesterday  he  betted  immense  odds  against  it.  Sip- 
thorpe  confessed  to  me  that  he  himself  fully  expected 
to  have  eloped  with  Miss  Wentworth  from  the  mas- 
querade to-night  to  Gretna  Green ;  indeed  I  actually 
saw  his  chaise  and  four  waiting  for  them  at  the  bottom 
of  Park  Lane.  I  suspect  therefore  that  Lord  Dart- 
more  has  only  carried  off  Miss  Wentworth  in  order  to 
prevent  her  marriage  with  Sipthorpe,  and  thus  win  his 
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own  bet,  and  revenge  himself  for  youv  rejection  by  the 
injury  done  to  her  reputation :  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  means  to  marry  her,  or  that  he  has  taken  her 
to  Gretna  Green,  though  no  doubt  he  has  deceived 
her  by  pretending  it."' 

,f'  Villain!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wentworth.  "  I  fear, 
indeed,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  you  are  right.  But 
alas !  where  shall  we  look  for  her  ?  Where  can  he 
have  taken  her?'' 

"  That  they  have  left  London  is  certain,"  said  Count 
Waldemar,  "  for  in  order  to  trace  them,  I  ascertained 
that  his  travelling  carriage  went  out  to-night  with  post 
horses.  The  post-boys,  when  they  took  it  away,  told 
his  coachman  that  they  understood  Lord  Dartmore 
was  going  down  to  Newmarket  after  the  masquerade, 
to  be  ready  for  the  first  spring  meeting.  The  post 
horses,  however,  were  only  ordered  to  take  him  out  of 
town.  After  their  return  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  trace  him,  but " 

*'  In  the  meantime  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,"  said  Mr.  Wentworth.  "  I  will  instantly  set  off 
for  Newmarket." 

Count  Waldemar  shook  his  head.  "  I  suspect,"  he 
said,  "  that  has  been  thrown  out  merely  as  a  blind,  in 
case  of  inquiry.  Newmarket  is  the  last  place  Lord 
Dartmore  would  go  to  for  privacy,  and  his  object  must 
be  concealment.  He  would  take  good  care  that  no 
mention  of  his  real  route  should  be  made." 

After  some  consideration,  however,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
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unable  to  resolve  upon  doing  nothing,  determined  to 
take  the  Newmarket  road,  and  turn  back,  if  at  the  turn- 
pikes or  the  first  stage,  he  obtained  no  tidings  of  the 
fugitives.  "  Remember  that  it  is  a  dark  green  cha- 
riot without  arms,  and  attended  by  only  one  man- 
servant, out  of  livery ,"**  said  Count  Waldemar,  as  Mr. 
Wentworth  got  into  his  chaise,  and  drove  from  the 
door. 

Count  Waldemar  stationed  a  servant  upon  whom  he 
could  depend,  at  the  stables  from  whence  the  post- 
horses  had  gone  for  Lord  Dartmore's  carriage ;  with 
orders  to  await  their  return,  and  immediately  to  report 
it  to  him.  But  it  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  they  reached  their  stables.  The  post-boys,  who 
had  doubtless  been  bribed  to  defer  their  return,  and 
tutored  as  to  their  story,  pretended  that  they  had 
been  at  Kingston,  and  that  Lord  Dartmore  was  on  his 
road  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  go  on  board  his  yacht ; 
but  they  denied  that  he  had  any  lady  or  companion 
with  him.  When  cross  questioned  by  Count  Walde- 
mar himself,  however,  his  acuteness  soon  made  the 
falsehood  of  their  story  apparent.  At  first  they  pre- 
varicated ;  but  by  threats  and  bribes,  and  the  promise 
that  Lord  Dartmore  (who  had  evidently  offered  them 
high  rewards  if  they  kept  the  secret)  should  not  be 
made  acquainted  with  their  confession ;  they  said  that 
they  had  gone  to  a  villa  a  few  miles  from  Richmond, 
— a  lone  house,  far  from  any  public  road, — down  by- 
ways and  cross-roads,  which  Lord  Dartmore's  servant 
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had  directed  them  to  take  from  the  box;  and  they 
owned  that  there  was  a  lady  in  the  carriage,  who  was 
very  reluctant  to  enter  the  house.  Count  Waldemar 
secured  the  most  intelhgent  of  these  postiUions  to  go 
upon  the  box  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  carriage,  in  order 
to  point  out  this  intricate  road,  assuring  him  that  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  dismount  and  make  his  escape  as 
soon  as  he  had  conducted  them  within  sight  of  the  house. 
Count  Waldemar  then  hastened  to  report  his 
intelligence  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  who  had  return- 
ed nearly  two  hours  ago  from  his  ineffectual  pur- 
suit; and  soon  after,  Percival  arrived,  jaded  and 
disheartened,  after  scouring  the  country  northward 
of  London  in  every  direction  during  the  whole  night, 
continually  misled  by  intelligence  which  occasioned 
him  many  an  unsuccessful  chase.  On  one  occas^ion, 
from  the  violence  with  which  he  galloped  up  to  a 
chaise-window  and  commanded  the  postillions  to  stop, 
he  was  taken  for  a  highwayman  by  the  sleepy  travel- 
lers,— one  of  whom  attempted  to  discharge  a  pistol  at 
him,  which  luckily  flashed  in  the  pan.  Under  the 
same  belief,  a  poor  old  lady  in  another  carriage,  re- 
turning with  her  daughters  from  some  suburban  ball, 
was  frightened  into  hysterics ;  while  the  watches  and 
purses  of  the  whole  party  were  instantly  tendered, 
with  entreaties  that  he  would  take  all  they  had,  and 
only  spare  their  lives.  Percival  was  at  last  obliged  to 
give  up  the  hopeless  pursuit,  having  thus  twice  been 
taken  for  a  highwayman,  repeatedly  for  a  madman, 
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and  universally  for  a  fool ; — for  on  hearing  that  his 
sister  had  run  off  to  Gretna  Green  with  a  lord,  the 
son  of  an  earl ;  every  human  creature  he  met  with, 
thought  him  a  complete  simpleton  for  endeavouring 
to  stop  her.  But  when  he  heard  of  the  traces  which 
Count  Waldemar  had  discovered  of  the  fugitives,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  prevented  from  accom- 
panying his  father  to  the  Richmond  villa,  there  in- 
stantly to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  his  family  had  sus- 
tained, in  mortal  combat  with  the  ravisher  and  betrayer 
of  his  infatuated  sister.  But  Mr.  Wentworth's  cooler 
judgement  withheld  him.  He  saw  that  a  meet- 
ing with  Lord  Dartmore  in  his  present  temper  of 
mind  could  only  end  in  bloodshed ;  so  that  to  the  dis- 
grace of  his  daughter  might  be  added  the  loss  of  his 
son, — or  at  best  that  his  son  would  live  a  mur- 
derer. At  his  urgent  entreaty,  and  indeed  command, 
therefore  Percival  consented  to  remain  behind,  trust- 
ing to  Count  Waldemar,  who,  by  Mr.  Wentworth's 
desire,  was  to  accompany  him  ;  and  who  pacified  him 
by  the  assurance  that  he  would  act  for  him  as  he 
would  for  himself;  that  his  honour  should  be  as 
scrupulously  guarded  absent,  as  if  he  were  present ; 
and  that  his  mortal  defiance  should  be  immediately 
given  to  Lord  Dartmore.  At  her  own  earnest  re- 
quest,  Elizabeth  also  went  with  the  two  gentlemen, 
judging  that  her  sister's  situation  might  require  her 
presence  and  assistance. 

Previous  to  their  setting  out,  Mrs.  Wentworth  had 
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entreated  Count  Waldemar  to  use  his  influence  with 
Mr.  Wentworth  to  insist  upon  Lord  Dartmore's  mak- 
ing Louisa  the  only  reparation  now  in  his  power,  that 
of  marriage,  instead  of  forcing  her  from  him,  as  he 
threatened.  "  The  honour  of  my  daughter  and  the 
hfe  of  my  son  are  at  stake,''  said  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
"  So  public  has  been  the  elopement,  that  nothing  but 
marriage  can  wipe  away  the  stain  upon  Louisa's  repu- 
tation, or  prevent  a  duel  between  Percival  and  Lord 
Dartmore." 

These  considerations,  and  many  others,  had  not 
escaped  Count  Waldemar.  Though  his  contempt  for 
Lord  Dartmore  was  supreme,  he  clearly  saw  that, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  his  marriage  with 
Louisa  was  the  best — the  only  course  to  pursue ;  and 
he  felt  certain  that  Mr.  Wentworth's  good  sense  would 
soon  lead  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  How  to  com- 
pel Lord  Dartmore  to  it  was  therefore  the  question. 
Elizabeth,  with  her  accustomed  prudence,  had  searched 
all  her  sister's  repositories,  and  discovered  in  the  se- 
cret drawer  of  her  desk  several  billets  of  Lord  Dart- 
more, in  two  of  which  he  had  unguardedly  proposed 
— or  (in  the  legal  term)  promised — marriage ;  and  in 
the  last  he  urged  her  to  elope  with  him  to  Gretna 
Green  for  that  purpose.  These  letters,  on  the  road 
to  Richmond,  she  shewed  to  her  father,  who  was  fully 
aware  of  their  importance ;  and  on  cooler  reflection, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  he  began  to  hsten  to  Count  Wal- 
demar's  representations  of  the  expediency  of  eftecting 
an  immediate  marriage. 
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When  at  last  they  approached  the  lonely  house 
towards  which  the  post-boy  directed  their  winding 
course,  as  the  same  to  which  he  had  driven  the  pre- 
ceding night,  or  rather  morning ;  what  was  their  sur- 
prise to  see  all  the  windows  shut  up,  the  gate  double 
locked,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place  bearing 
the  aspect  of  desertion  and  non-habitation !  At  first 
they  thought  the  post-boy  had  deceived  them ;  but  he 
swore  it  was  the  very  house  to  which  he  had  conduct- 
ed Lord  Dartmore  and  the  lady  the  night  before. 

They  were  obliged  to  leave  the  carriage,  and  climb 
over  the  gate,  which  could  neither  be  unlocked  nor 
forced,  and  they  made  their  way  up  to  the  house  on 
foot.  But  in  vain  did  they  knock  and  call;  no  one 
answered, — and  all  their  efforts  to  force  the  well  se- 
cured doors  and  windows  proved  ineffectual. 

"  It  is  impossible  they  can  be  here;  this  house  is 
untenanted,''  said  Mr.  Wentworth. 

"  There  has  been  a  carriage  here  very  recently,'' 
said  Count  Waldemar,  attentively  examining  the  gravel 
ring  before  the  door.  "  See  !  here  are  traces  of  the 
wheels  !"  And  with  the  same  acuteness  which  he  had 
before  shewn  in  tracing  the  fugitives,  he  now  sent  his 
servant  to  examine  the  coachhouse,  upon  forcing  the 
door  of  which,  the  identical  green  travelling  chariot  of 
Lord  Dartmore  appeared.  They  were  here,  there- 
fore, beyond  all  doubt.  How  to  obtain  admittance, 
was  therefore  the  question.  The  front  door  and  win- 
dows had  already  vainly  been  attempted.  The  back 
of  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  high  walled  court, 
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which  inclosed  the  yard  and  offices,  and  the  door  into  it 
was  so  strong  and  so  well  barricadoed,  that  to  force  it 
open  was  impossible.     One  end  of  the  house  presented 
a  dead  gable  wall ;  the  other  end  looked  into  a  garden, 
surrounded  with  a  wall  of  such  height  as  to  be  wholly 
inaccessible.     Count  Waldemar  suspected  that  there 
were  windows  on  this  side  of  the  house  through  which 
access  might  be  obtained,  and  he  determined  to  sur- 
mount the  wall.     For  this  purpose,  having  provided 
himself  with  a  rope  which  was  found  in  the  coach- 
house, he   climbed  up  an  old  tree  which  grew  jjfi«4^< 
the  garden  wall,  and  fastened  the  rope  to  one  of  its 
branches;  then,  wrapping  it  firmly  round  his  arm,  he 
grasped  it  in  his  hand  ;  and  after  carefully  measuring 
with  his  eye  the  distance  between  the  tree  and  the 
summit  of  the  wall,  he  adroitly  leapt  upon  the  coping- 
stone, — a  feat  which  was  equally  difiicult  and  perilous, 
as  a  few  inches  within  or  beyond  the  mark  would  have 
precipitated  him  over  the  narrow  edge,  down  one  or 
the  other  side.     He  now  easily  let  himself  down  into 
the  garden  by  means  of  the  rope,  and  found,  as  he 
expected,  that  the  window-shutters  of  a  sitting-room 
which  looked  into  it  were  open,  and  he  saw  that  a 
breakfast  table  with  two  covers  was  laid.     No  one  was 
in  the  room.     Throwing  up  the  sash,  which  opened 
nearly  to  the  ground,  he  hastily  passed  through  the 
room,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  door,  which  he  tried 
to  open,  in  order  to  admit  Mr.  Wentworth.     But  the 
door  was  double  locked,  and  the  key  taken  away.     He 
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therefore  opened  one  of  the  v/hidow-shutters  of  the 
hall,  and  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  up  the  sash,  when 
his  arm  was  arrested  from  behind,  and  a  rough  voice 
angrily  accosted  him.  With  one  effort  Count  Walde- 
mar  threw  off*  his  assailant,  when  at  the  same  moment 
Mr.  Wentworth  on  the  outside  threw  up  the  window, 
and  followed  by  his  two  servants  armed  with  pistols, 
sprang  into  the  house. 

With  one  accord  they  commanded  the  man  instantly 
to  conduct  them  to  his  master.  He  stammered  and 
hesitated.  "  No  delay  !  Lead  the  way  instantly," 
said  Mr.  Wentworth,  "  and  without  speaking,  or  your 
life  shall  answer  for  it."  He  and  Count  Waldemar 
each  had  loaded  pistols, — the  servants  were  also  armed, 
and  resolute ;  resistance  was  therefore  unavailing,  and 
the  man  conducted  them  to  the  staircase,  where  they 
encountered  a  courtly  and  polished  gentleman,  evi- 
dently Lord  Dartmore's  confidential  valet,  who,  in  the 
softest  tones  of  persuasion  and  expostulation,  attempt- 
ed to  convince  them  that  no  lady  was  there  and  that 
they  ought  to  desist  from  their  purpose.  But  they 
would  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  him ;  and  as  their 
numbers  and  arms  rendered  opposition  fruitless,  my 
lord's  "  gentleman  ",  grievously  disconcerted,  was  com- 
pelled to  accompany  them  to  his  lordship's  bedchamber 
door,  which  was  bolted,  and  at  which  Mr.  Wentworth 
imperatively  demanded  entrance,  declaring  he  would 
force  the  lock  unless  it  was  immediately  opened. 

"  By  what  right,  sir,"  exclaimed  Lord  Dartmore 
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from  witliiii,  "  do  you  demand  admittance  into  my 
apartment  ?'" 

"  By  the  right  of  a  father  seeking  for  a  daughter 
whom  you  have  carried  off,  seduced,  and  basely  be- 
trayed.    Instantly  open  the  door,  or  I  will  force  it." 

Lord  Dartmore,  though  in  ill  assured  tones,  at- 
tempted to  deny  the  accusation. 

"  Your  word '',  said  Mr.  Wentworth,  sarcastically, 
"  unfortunately  is  not  implicitly  to  be  relied  upon. 
Open  the  door!"  And  he  violently  proceeded  to 
force  it. 

Count  Waldemar  meantime  had  stationed  Mr. 
Wentworth's  servants  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  at 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  passage  leading  to  the 
bed-room,  so  as  to  intercept  Lord  Dartmore's  escape, 
should  he  attempt  it ;  and  he  himself  withdrew  into 
the  adjoining  dressing-room,  from  which  he  observed 
one  door  opened  into  the  bed-room  and  another  led 
out  upon  the  back  stairs,  in  order  to  stop  Lord  Dart- 
more''s  retreat,  should  he  try  to  get  off  in  that  direc- 
tion. Scarcely  had  he  locked  that  door  and  secured 
the  key,  before  Lord  Dartmore,  in  his  dressing  gown, 
rushed  in  from  the  bed-room,  but  stopped  in  amaze- 
ment at  seeing  Count  Waldemar  there;  and  while 
they  remained  in  angry  confabulation,  Mr.  Went- 
worth, bursting  into  the  bed-room  by  the  other  door, 
beheld  his  daughter,  still  in  the  splendid  attire  of 
Ariel  in  the  masquerade,  in  a  deep  sleep  in  the  bed  of 
her   unprincipled   betrayer,  who   had   evidently  just 
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quitted  her  side.  Horror-struck  at  this  confirmation 
of  his  worst  suspicions,  he  wrung  his  hands  in  mute, 
suppressed  anguish  for  a  few  moments ;  then  leaving 
her  to  the  care  of  her  sister,  who  had  followed  him  up 
stairs,  he  rushed  into  the  dressing-room,  where  stood 
Lord  Dartmore, — guilt,  shame,  and  rage  struggling 
for  supremacy  on  his  conscious  struck  face.  The 
scene  that  passed  we  forbear  to  detail.  When  Lord 
Dartmore  found  that  he  would  have  immediately  to 
fight  Captain  Wentworth,  from  whom  Count  Walde- 
mar  had  instantly  delivered  a  challenge,  during  the 
interval  that  Mr.  Wentworth  was  hanging  over  his 
unfortunate  daughter;  and  secondly,  when  on  con- 
fronting her  justly  incensed  father,  he  found  that  the 
whole  of  his  infamous  conduct  would  immediately  be 
proclaimed  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  that  it  would  be 
proved,  by  his  own  letters,  that  he  had  offered  her 
marriage ;  had  prevailed  upon  her  to  elope  with  him  to 
Gretna  Green  under  pretext  of  being  married  there; 
and  had  accomplished  her  ruin  by  the  most  treache- 
rous duplicity  ; — Lord  Dartmore  shrunk  from  having 
his  name  again  branded  with  public  shame, — felt  that 
his  hold  on  society  would  be  lost  for  ever,  if  the  whole 
truth  became  known,  and  that  he  should  be  over- 
whelmed with  universal  infamy  and  execration.  In 
his  secret  soul,  too,  with  the  cowardice  of  a  mean  spi- 
rited villain,  he  shrunk  from  the  duel  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  fight.  Awed,  therefore,  by  the  stern 
eloquence  of  her  father,  and  trembling  at  the  exposure 
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and  punishment  that  awaited  him,  both  from  the  laws 
of  honour  and  the  laws  of  the  land ;  Lord  Dartmore 
made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  offered  the  only  repar- 
ation now  in  his  power, — an  immediate  marriage.  To 
this  proposal  the  unhappy  father  with  bitter  grief  as- 
sented, as  the  smaller  of  the  evils  in  his  election. 
The  preliminaries  were  speedily  settled  respecting  for- 
tune and  settlements ;  for  as  Lord  Dartmore  had  con- 
siderable property  independent  of  his  father,  and  was 
of  age,  he  could  make  adequate  settlements  upon  his 
wife.  He  agreed  immediately  to  sign  a  bond,  (with 
penalty,)  obliging  himself  to  execute  the  required  set- 
tlements as  soon  as  possible  after  his  marriage,  which 
was  to  take  place  that  evening  by  special  license. 
Hateful  as  this  forced  marriage  was  to  him,  he  pre- 
ferred it  to  being  carried  before  a  magistrate  upoai  a 
criminal  charge  of  abduction  and  rape,  and  after  put- 
ting in  bail  for  that,  meeting  Captain  Wentworth  next 
morning  to  fight  a  duel,  which  he  knew  could  only  be 
terminated  by  the  life  of  himself  or  of  his  antagonist. 
Meantime  Elizabeth  had  long  been  vainly  trying  to 
arouse  her  sister,  and  with  infinite  difficulty  at  last 
succeeded.  Her  sleep  seemed  to  have  been  caused  by 
an  opiate ;  nor  could  she,  when  at  last  sense  and  con- 
sciousness returned,  be  brought  to  believe  or  under- 
stand that  Lord  Dartmore  had  passed  the  night  with 
her.  She  declared  that  she  had  received  from  his 
lordship  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  he  would  not 
approach  her  apartment,  the  door  of  which  she  had 
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locked,  and  had  placed  the  key  under  her  pillow ;  nor 
would  she  have  gone  to-bed  at  all  (or  rather  thrown 
herself  upon  the  bed,  for  she  was  not  undressed,)  had 
she  not  been  overpowered  by  heavy  and  irresistible 
sleep, — which  now  she  had  no  doubt  had  been  caused 
by  an  opiate.  She  recollected  that  he  had  Urged  her 
very  much  to  take  some  negus,  (in  which  no  doubt  he 
had  infused  this  narcotic,)  and  that  she  had  drunk  some 
of  it,  for  she  much  needed  refreshment  after  the  alarm 
and  agitation  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  on  dis- 
covering that  he  was  not  carrying  her  to  Gretna  Green. 
At  the  outset,  although  she  was  somewhat  startled 
by  the  liberties  he  attempted  to  take,  she  had  no 
doubt  that  they  were  travelling  on  the  north  road ; 
for  he  had  closely  drawn  down  the  blinds,  and  in  cross- 
ing the  Thames,  he  artfully  held  her  back  in  the  car- 
riage in  his  arms,  and  blinded  her  with  his  passionate 
caresses.  But  at  last  he  could  not  prevent  her  from 
looking  out,  and  the  narrow  road  and  the  frequent 
gates  aroused  her  suspicions,  which  were  not  allayed 
by  his  pretence,  that  as  he  was  certain  that  they  should 
be  overtaken  by  her  friends  on  the  north  road,  he  had 
determined  to  take  her  to  a  villa  of  his  for  that  night 
only,  to  elude  pursuit.  He  also  assured  her  that  the 
vulgar  expedient  of  a  trip  to  Gretna  Green  was  in  this 
case  wholly  unnecessary,  as  both  of  them  were  of  age, 
and  he  could  command  a  legal  marriage  by  special  li- 
cense ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  had  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  procure  one,  and  that  the  cere- 
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mony  should  be  performed  the  next  day. — Little  did 
he  think  his  words  would  be  verified  ! 

"  And  why  not  to-night  ?  And  why  did  you,  then, 
deceive  me  as  to  your  real  plan?"  were  questions 
which  Louisa  indignantly  asked. 

He  pretended  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  practicability  of  being  legally  married  in  this  man- 
ner, until  too  late  to  procure  a  special  license,  or  to 
inform  her  of  his  change  of  plan ;  and  that  his  time 
had  been  engaged  in  directing  hasty  preparations 
to  be  made  at  his  villa  for  her  reception, — in  which  he 
feared,  from  want  of  timely  thought,  she  would 
scarcely  find  any  servants  or  fitting  accommodation. 

Still  her  suspicions  were  not  wholly  removed,  and  it 
was  with  great  reluctance,  and  almost  by  force,  that 
he  got  her  to  enter  the  house.  But  when  there,  iier 
suspicions  were  aroused  afresh  by  the  liberties  he  at- 
tempted to  take,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  pressed 
for  the  rights  of  a  husband,  under  pretence  that  he 
was  now  really  such ;  and  that  a  mere  form'of  words, 
which  could  not  be  gone  through  until  the  morrow, 
could  make  no  difference  in  the  eye  of  Heaven. 
She  repulsed  his  attempts  with  such  just  indig- 
nation that  he  was  compelled  to  desist,  and  to  pro- 
mise to  leave  her  unmolested  for  the  night.  He 
then  persuaded  her  to  take  some  negus.  Stupefied 
and  sleepy  as  she  was,  from  the  effect  of  the  drugged 
wine  of  which  it  was  made,  she  had  still  locked  and 
bolted  herself  into  her  room ;  without,  however,  ob- 
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serving  a  door  which  opened  into  the  dressing-room,  and 
which  indeed  was  scarcely  discernible,  being  covered 
with  paper  the  same  as  the  bed-room,  and  concealed  by  a 
large  screen  which  had  been  purposely  set  before  it. 
Through  this,  when  she  was  wrapped  in  deep  sleep, 
Lord  Dartmore  had  stolen,  and  taken  advantage  of 
her  insensibility  to  perpetrate  her  ruin.  It  was  his 
base  intention  to  remain  with  her  for  a  few  days  in  this 
seclusion,  where  he  never  dreamed  of  being  disco- 
vered ;  for  even  if  he  should  be  sought  for  there, — 
which  he  considered  improbable, — he  had  taken  such 
precautions  to  barricade  the  gates  and  all  the  visible 
doors  and  windows,  and  to  give  the  place  the  appear- 
ance of  being  shut  up  and  uninhabited ;  and  had  so 
well  tutored  the  servants  to  answer  no  summons  for 
admission ;  that  he  felt  secured  the  searchers  would  go 
away,  persuaded  that  nobody  was  in  the  house.  If 
the  resistance  and  remonstrances  of  his  victim  had 
been  great,  no  doubt  he  would  have  imposed  upon  her 
by  the  farce  of  a  mock  license  and  a  mock  marriage. 
Finally,  he  meant  to  go  abroad,  to  avoid  being  called 
to  account  for  his  conduct  by  her  father  and  brother, 
and  he  hoped  to  prevail  upon  her  to  accompany  him. 
If  not,  he  would  remorselessly  have  abandoned  her. 

It  was  perhaps  well  for  Louisa  that  she  yet  knew 
not  the  full  extent  of  his  criminal  intentions ;  for  she 
firmly  believed,  in  spite  of  his  treacherous  conduct, 
that  he  had  always  fully  intended  to  keep  his  promise 
of  marrying  her  by  special  license  that  very  day ;  and 
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Mr.  Wentwortli  thought  it  better  not  to  undeceive 
her  in  this  respect. 

The  whole  party  returned  to  town,  and  that  evening 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dartmore  was  united  to 
Louisa  Wentworth,  by  special  license,  at  the  house  of 
her  father  in  Berkeley  Square.  The  WTZ-happy  pair 
immediately  left  town ;  but  not  for  the  villa  at  Rich- 
mond,— which  neither  of  them  could  bear  to  see  again, 
— but  for  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  at  the  first  stage 
from  London  they  stopped  for  the  night.  There, 
however,  Louisa  became  so  much  indisposed,  (probably 
in  consequence  of  the  potion  she  had  swallowed  the 
preceding  night,)  that  medical  aid  had  to  be  procured, 
nor  was  she  able  to  proceed  on  her  journey  until  two 
days  had  elapsed.  « 

On  Friday  evening  of  the  same  week,  the  Honour- 
able Cleveland  Sipthorpe  was  married  to  Mrs.  Dread- 
nought, well  known  under  the  designation  of  "  the 
desperate  widow  ;*"  who  was  willing  to  accept  a  husband 
on  any  terms,  or  at  any  notice,  however  short:  for 
Cleveland  was  so  obstinately  determined  not  to  be 
beat,  and  to  be  married  within  the  specified  time ;  that 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  Miss  Wentworth,  he 
straightway  made  up  to  his  ancient  acquaintance,  this 
"  desperate  widow ;"  instigated  by  Trevelyan,  who  made 
no  scruple  of  stating  to  her  the  predicament  in  which 
his  friend  was  placed.  The  lady,  who  long  had 
thrown  out  her  toils  for  Cleveland  in  common  with 
others,  and  had  laboured  hard  for  a  rich  and  hand- 
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some  young  liusband ;  eagerly  embraced  tlie  offer ;  and 
these  auspicious  nuptials  were  celebrated,  to  the  rage 
and  mortification  of  Lord  Dartmore, — who,  as  the  re- 
ward of  all  his  schemes  of  villainy  and  duplicity,  after 
all  lost  the  bet  which  he  had  practised  them  to  gain  ; 
and  instead  of  taking  in  others,  was  himself  caught  in 
his  own  snares ;  encumbered  with  a  wife ;  ridiculed  by 
his  associates,  and  reprobated  by  the  world.  For,  al- 
though the  real  particulars  of  the  affair  had  been 
carefully,  and  effectually  kept  secret,  and  the  honour 
of  Louisa  was  unblemished ;  yet  it  was  universally 
known  that  Lord  Dartmore  had  run  away  with  her, 
not  to  marry  her  himself,  but  to  prevent  Cleveland 
Sipthorpe  from  marrying  her ;  and  that  he  had  been 
pursued,  brought  back,  and  compelled  to  marry  her, 
quite  contrary  to  his  intentions  and  inclinations ;  so 
that  he  was  not  only  universally  condemned,  but  uni- 
versally ridiculed,  as  ^'  Le  marl,  malgre  luV 

So  curiously  connected  is  the  chain  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, and  so  frequently  do  great  events  spring  from 
little  things, — that  these  miserable,  incongruous  mar- 
riages, and  all  their  evil  consequences,  might  be  traced 
to  Trevelyan's  silly  vaunt,  "  that  he  could  wind  Cleve- 
land Sipthorpe  round  his  little  finger  !'' 

As  to  poor  Cleveland  Sipthorpe,  never  was  there  so 
unhappy  a  speculation  as  his  marriage.  It  is  true,  he 
won  by  it  bets  to  the  amount  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds,  but  he  lost  many  a  thousand  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  wife,  who,  besides,  led  him  the  most 
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wretched  life  in  the  world  ;  and  daily  had  he  cause  to 
rue  the  luckless  hour  in  which  he  won  his  bets  at  the 
expense  of  marrying  "  the  desperate  widow/' 

As  for  Lord  and  Lady  Dartmore,  they  led  a  life  as 
miserable  and  as  fashionable  as  might  be  expected. 
Extravagance  and  dissipation  were  the  exclusive  pur- 
suits of  both ;  yet  they  quarrelled  as  much  as  if  the 
greatest  discrepancy  of  tastes  had  subsisted  between 
them.  Both  were  self-willed,  selfish,  and  ill-tem- 
pered ;  devoid  of  mutual  attachment,  confidence,  re- 
spect, and  esteem  ;  unrestrained  by  prudence,  or  by 
moral  and  religious  principle.  He  led  a  life  of  open 
profligacy  and  desperate  gambling ;  she,  surrounded 
by  admirers  who  were  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  co- 
quetry, was  alive  only  to  vanity  and  its  selfish  ajid 
dangerous  triumphs.  Let  us  now  leave  this  unhappy 
pair  to  pursue  their  heartless  career,  and  turn  to  other 
scenes  and  other  actors. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


EXPLANATION. 


"  Ceux  qui  n'aiment  pas,  ont  rarement  de  grandes  joies 
Ceux  qui  aiment,  ont  souvent  de  grandes  tristesses." 


It  may  he  imagined  with  what  surprise  and  intense 
interest  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  and  Emily  heard  the  news 
of  Louisa^s  elopement  and  sudden  marriage.  Deeply 
interesting  to  Emily,  also,  were  the  warm  eulogiums 
which  Mr.  Wentworth,  Elizabeth,  and  every  member 
of  the  family  bestowed  upon  Count  Waldemar,  to 
whose  active  exertions  and  presence  of  mind  they 
chiefly  attributed  the  recovery  of  Louisa,  and  the 
frustration  of  the  villainous  plans  of  her  betrayer. 

At  the  very  time  when  Cleveland  Sipthorpe  ac- 
costed Elizabeth  at  the  masked  ball,  under  the  sup- 
position of  her  being  Louisa,  she  was  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  Count  Waldemar  respecting  Emily  ; — 
a  conversation  which  he  longed  to  renew,  for  he  had 
heard  with  the  deepest  interest  that  she  had  been  ill, 
and  still  continued  so  much  indisposed,  that  Mrs.  De 
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Cardonnell  had  delayed  their  intended  journey  to 
London,  where  they  shortly  expected  to  meet  General 
De  Cardonnell,  whose  duty  in  Ireland  was  nearly 
successfully  terminated.  Elizabeth  also  informed 
him  of  the  death  of  Miss  Thomas,  as  she  was  called, 
or  rather  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  news  of  which  had 
just  reached  her.  Count  Waldemar  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  by  her  conversation,  that  she  had  no 
suspicion  whatever  of  the  engagement  between  her 
cousin  and  Mr.  Thomas,  which,  considering  the  un- 
bounded confidence  and  inseparable  companionship 
which  existed  between  the  cousins,  seemed  to  him 
quite  unaccountable. 

But  of  the  fact  of  that  engagement  he  could  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  since  Emily  herself  had  admitted  it ; 
and  with  a  bitter  sigh,  he  reflected  how  soon  she 
would  be  the  wife  of  another,  and  lost  to  him  for 
ever. 

Such  was  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  his 
nature,  that  notwithstanding  the  bitter  disappointment 
of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  cause  he  himself  had  to  com- 
plain of  her,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  had 
exerted  all  his  interest  and  influence,  which  were  con- 
siderable, to  obtain  preferment  for  Mr,  Thomas, — or 
rather,  as  we  shall  henceforth  call  him  by  his  real 
name,  which  after  his  sister's  death  he  resumed, — Mr. 
Torrington. 

Very  soon  after  this  event,  Count  Waldemar  was 
informed  by  Lord  Harleston,  that  in  consequence  of 
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liis  earnest  request  the  valuable  living  of  Armath- 
waite  in  Lancashire,  was  about  to  be  presented  to  the 
Rev.  John  Thomas  Torrington,  to  whom  this  import- 
ant intelligence  was  at  the  same  time  officially  com- 
municated. 

From  motives  of  delicacy,  the  Count  had  par- 
ticularly requested  that  his  name  might  not  be  men- 
tioned as  instrumental  in  obtaining  this  preferment ; 
but  his  precautions  were  vain  ;  for  one  morning,  at  a 
most  unconscionably  early  hour  for  visitors,  he  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Mr.  Torrington,  who  had  come  up 
to  London  on  receiving  this  joyful  and  unexpected 
intelligence,  leaving  Blackbeck  cottage  for  ever.  Pe- 
netrated with  gratitude, — that  best  and  rarest  feeling 
of  the  human  heart, — he  had  been  indefatigable  in 
his  inquiries  after  his  unknown  benefactor,  until  after 
having  been  referred  from  one  great  man  to  another, 
at  last  he  had  discovered  the  secret  spring  of  his 
good  fortune  in  Count  Waldemar.  His  gratitude 
was  heartfelt,  manly,  and  sincere ;  but  its  expression 
was  painful  to  Count  Waldemar,  especially  when  Mr. 
Torrington  said  that  he  felt  he  ought  to  have  no  re- 
serve from  such  a  friend,  and  proceeded  to  lay  before 
the  tortured  Count  a  statement  of  all  his  affairs,  hopes, 
and  expectations. 

Good  fortune,  it  is  vulgarly  said,  never  comes  single, 
and  in  his  case  this  saying  was  verified ;  for  no  sooner 
had  he  called  upon  some  of  his  acquaintance  in  Lon- 
don, than  he  learnt  the  extraordinary  news,  that  a 
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friend,  by  whose  insolvency  his  late  father  had  many 
years  ago  lost  nearly  six  thousand  pounds,  had  unex- 
pectedly returned  from  the  West  Indies  with  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  had  signified  his  readiness  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  the  debt.  Mr.  Torrington  there- 
fore hoped,  that  with  this  accession  of  fortune,  and  with 
the  income  of  the  excellent  living  to  which  he  had  been 
presented  through  Count  Waldemar's  generous  exer- 
tions, and  with  his  prospect  of  the  reversionary  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  which  must  accrue  to  him  on  his 
aunt'*s  decease,  the  union,  upon  which  all  his  hopes  of 
happiness  depended,  might  be  accomplished.  Count 
Waldemar  had  cordially  congratulated  him  upon  his 
unexpected  recovery  of  so  large  a  sum  ;  but  when  his 
matrimonial  prospects  were  mentioned,  he  shrunk, in 
secret  agony  from  the  threatened  confidence,  and  en- 
deavoured to  avert  it,  by  disclaiming  any  wish  or 
right  his  friendly  offices  had  given  him,  to  pry  into 
Mr.  Torrington's  private  affairs.  But  that  gentleman 
could  not  be  restrained  from  imparting  to  the  Count 
his  expected  happiness,  and  as  he  only  spoke  of  the 
lady  who  was  to  confer  it  as  a  highly  valued  friend  of 
Count  Waldemar"*s,  the  latter  entertained  no  doubt 
that  he  alluded  to  Miss  De  Cardonnell.  Nay  his  con- 
versation confirmed  it.  "  I  believe",  continued  Mr. 
Torrington,  while  Count  Waldemar  sat  on  thorns, 
"  that  Miss  De  Cardonnell  has  already  communicated 
to  you  the  knowledge  of  my  attachment '' 
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"  Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  it/'  impatiently  inter- 
rupted the  Count, 

"  It  is  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  immense  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  her/'  continued  Mr.  Torrington, 
"  that  she  should,  by  that  information,  have  interested 
you  in  my  behalf, — since  I  am  well  aware  that  it  can- 
not be  for  myself,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  amiable  and 
excellent  being  who  has  honoured  me  with  her  regard, 
that  you  have  thus  procured  for  me  the  preferment 
which  on  her  account  only  I  prize."' 

Count  Waldemar  could  with  pleasure  have  thrown 
him  out  of  the  window. 

"  Of  her  father's  approbation  I  am  already  secure," 
continued  Mr.  Torrington. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Count  Waldemar,  in  unfeigned 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  he  has  always  honoured  me  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  has  throughout  declared,  that  if  his  daughter 
were  really  attached  tome,  he  should  never  oppose  our 
union,  whenever  my  circumstances  admitted  of  it. 
Nor  would  she  herself  ever  have  given  me  any  en- 
couragement, or  hope  of  ultimate  success,  without  his 
approbation.  But  her  mother  is  ambitious ;  and  she 
does  not  approve  of  thefnatch.'' 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Mr.  Torrington  pro- 
ceeded,— "  May  I  venture.  Count,  still  further  to 
encroach  upon  your  kindness  ?  May  I  ask  you  to  do 
me  a  very  great  favour  .^    It  is,  that  you  will  use  your 
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powerful  influence  on  my  behalf  with  her  mother,  to 
induce  her  to  consent  to  the  marriage." 

"  I !"  exclaimed  Count  Waldemar,  starting  from 
his  seat,  his  countenance  betraying  the  strong  internal 
emotion  which  he  was  struggling  to  subdue,  "  I,  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  the  marriage  !" 

"  I  fear  you  think  me  presumptuous,"  said  Mr. 
Torrington,  "  but  your  influence  is  very  great  with 
her.  Miss  De  Cardonnell  assured  me  I  could  have 
no  better  advocate." 

"  Miss  De  Cardonnell  said  so !  Miss  De  Car- 
donnell wished  me  to  propose  to " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon, — I  ought  not  to  have  used 
her  name,"  interrupted  Mr.  Torrington,  observing  his 
quivering  lip  and  changing  colour,  and  therefore  con- 
cluding that  he  was  very  angry, — "  I  ought  not  in- 
deed, I  now  feel,  to  have  taken  this  unwarrantable 
liberty  at  all ;  but  I  beseech  you  to  believe  that  she 
— that  Miss  De  Cardonnell  is  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree implicated  in  my  presumption." 

Count  Waldemar,  though  with  difficulty,  assured 
him  that  apology  was  unnecessary  ;  that  he  would 
gladly  do  any  thing  which  could  be  of  the  least  ser- 
vice to  Mr.  Torrington,  but  that  in  this  instance  he 
felt  that  his  interference  would  be  both  impertinent 
and  superfluous,  as  Miss  De  Cardonnell  and  himself 
were  all-sufficient  advocates. 

"  I  know  that  Miss  De  Cardonnell  will  exert  her 
utmost  influence  in  my  favour,"  said  Mr.  Torrington; 
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"  but  she  says  she  possesses  none  with  her  aunt ;  and  I 
fear  it  will  not  be  easy  to  obtain  her  consent." 

"  But  is  her  aunt'^s  consent  necessary .?"  asked 
Count  Waldemar. 

"  Not  legally  necessary,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Tor- 
rington.   "  Still,  without  the  consent  of  her  mother — " 

"  Of  her  mother  !"  exclaimed  Count  Waldemar. 
"  O  !  I  thought  you  spoke  of  her  aunt." 

"  Of  Miss  De  Cardonnell's  aunt,  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
I  spoke  ;  for  without  the  consent  of  her  mother,  I  well 
know  Miss  Wentworth  will  never  marry." 

"  Miss  Wentworth  !"  exclaimed  Count  Waldemar, 
transfixed  in  astonishment. 

"  Mr.  Wentworth,"  continued  Mr.  Torrington, 
not  noticing  the  interruption,  "  who  has  always  ho- 
noured me  with  his  friendship,  and  whose  views  are 
not  ambitious,  has  given  my  addresses  his  cordial  ap- 
probation, but  Mrs.  Wentworth — " 

"  Miss  Wentworth,  did  you  say  ?  Miss  Went- 
worth !"  exclaimed  Count  Waldemar,  now  recovering 
his  utterance,  which  contending  emotions  for  a  few 
moments  had  choked.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  are 
attached  to  Miss  AVentworth  .^" 

*'  Most  certainly  !  Did  you  not  know  it .?"  exclaim- 
ed the  wonder-struck  Mr.  Torrington,  staring  at  the 
gesture  of  intense  eagerness  with  which  Count  Wal- 
demar asked  the  question,  as  if  more  than  life  depend- 
ed upon  it ; — and  the  expressions  of  unbounded  trans- 
port which  followed  the  reply.     "  I  thought,"  he  con- 
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tinued  in  the  utmost  perplexity, — "  I  thought  you 
knew  through  Miss  De  Cardonnell  of  my  attachment 
to  her  cousin." 

Count  Waldemar  at  last  found  composure  and  words 
to  explain  the  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen,  to  the 
inexpressible  amazement  of  Mr.  Torrington,  who  had 
always  looked  upon  Miss  De  Cardonnell  as  a  being 
too  brilliant,  too  beautiful,  too  exalted,  too  much  ap- 
pertaining to  a  higher  sphere,  ever  to  dream  of  the 
possibility  of  loving  her.  He  would  as  soon  have 
"  woo'd  some  bright  particular  star,  and  sought  to 
wed  it,"  as  raised  his  thoughts  to  her.  Much 
did  he  secretly  marvel  how  Count  Waldemar  could 
have  been  blind  to  the  preference,  which  Mr. 
Torrington  had  long  since  discovered  that  she  ^- 
tertained  for  him.  But  Love  is  blind ;  and  Jea- 
lousy, and  Misrepresentation,  lead  the  little  god 
wrong. 

Every  circumstance  which  had  aroused  Count 
Waldemar's  fears,  and  confirmed  his  suspicions,  was 
now  cleared  up.  He  at  once  understood  that  all  the 
private  interviews,  and  the  confidential  communi- 
cations,— as  well  as  the  last  decisive  conversation 
which  he  had  overheard  between  Mr.  Torrington 
and  Miss  De  Cardonnell,  related  to  his  attachment  to 
her  cousin. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  this  attachment  have  al- 
ready been  alluded  to ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  here, 
briefly  to  repeat  that  as  long  ago  as   the  preceding 
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autumn,  when  Mrs.  De  Cardonnell  reproached  Mr. 
Torrington  with  absenting  himself  from  her  house, — 
with  noble  candour  he  had  confessed  to  her  and  to 
Emily,  the  devoted  passion  which  he  had  conceived 
towards  Miss  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  who  was  then 
staying  at  Coniston  Hall,  and  said  that  he  therefore 
thought  himself  bound  in  honour,  circumstanced  as  he 
was,  to  avoid  the  dangerous  indulgence  of  her  society. 
But  Emily,  who  had  penetrated  her  cousin's  attach- 
ment to  him,  who  knew  that  her  affections  once  gained 
could  never  be  recalled,  and  who  saw  that  she  was  suf- 
fering acutely  from  the  belief,  intolerable  to  a  woman 
of  proper  delicacy  and  pride,  that  her  love  was  unre- 
turned, — encouraged  Mr.  Torrington  to  declare  his 
attachment  to  Mr.  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Wentworth  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him  in 
every  respect,  and  was  convinced  no  man  was  so  likely 
to  make  his  daughter  Elizabeth  happy ;  more  especi- 
ally as  there  existed  between  them  a  perfect  congenial- 
ity of  taste,  pursuits,  and  disposition  ;  and  although  he 
certainly  could  not  sanction  his  addresses  at  this  time, 
(neither  did  Mr.Torringtondesireit,)  yet  when  he  found 
that  he  must  ultimately  succeed  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  had  besides,  reasonable  hopes  of  preferment, 
he  considered  that  he  might  be  a  very  eligible  match 
for  Elizabeth,  whose  views  and  wishes  were  remarkably 
moderate  and  unambitious.  He  therefore  assured  Mr. 
Torrington  that  whenever  his  income  allowed  him  to 
marry,  his  approbation  should  be  cordially  given.  But 
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Mrs.  Weiitworth  by  no  means  gave  his  suit  the  same 
encouragement.  She  was  ambitious  rather  than  wise, 
and  was  much  more  anxious  about  her  daughters  being 
great  than  being  happy; — or  rather,  she  conceived 
that  if  they  were  great  they  must  necessarily  be  happy 
(no  uncommon  mistake) ;  and  she  had  no  idea  of  allow- 
ing Elizabeth  to  be  happy  her  own  way,  however  ra- 
tional that  way  might  be. 

There  are  many  persons,  who  will  think  Mr.  Went- 
worth  a  great  fool  thus  to  sanction  the  addresses  of  an 
obscure  country  curate,  without  a  shilling,  for  one 
daughter,  and  refuse  his  consent  to  those  of  a  peer  with 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for  the  other ; — 
but  Mr.  Wentworth  did  commit  these  absurdities,  and 
the  events  justified  his  judgement.  ^ 

In  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  as  well 
as  her  own  sense  of  propriety,  Elizabeth  entered  into 
no  absolute  engagement  with  her  lover, — wisely  consi- 
dering that  the  attachment  which  requires  vows  and 
promises  to  render  it  binding,  cannot  be  worth  cement- 
ing ;  that  if  it  lasted  on  his  side,  he  would  offer  to 
her  the  moment  it  was  in  his  power  to  marry — if  not, 
it  was  better  he  should  be  unfettered,  and  that  the 
marriage  should  never  take  place  ;  for  of  all  species  of 
wretchedness,  Elizabeth  most  dreaded  being  united  to 
a  man  who  did  not  love  her.  No  vows  of  constancy 
were  therefore  exchanged  on  either  side,  no  corre- 
spondence was  carried  on ;  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  consoled 
herself  with  the  belief  that  Elizabeth  would  forget  her 
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obscure  lover,  for  some  more  wealthy  and  distinguished 
rival.  Great  therefore  was  her  dismay  when  Elizabeth 
refused  Mr.  Egremont,  and  afterwards  discouraged 
Mr.  Dormer's  attachment;  and  she  was  at  last  con- 
vinced that  Elizabeth  really  would  either  marry  Mr. 
Torrington,  or  never  marry  at  all.  When,  therefore, 
she  now  found  that  Mr.  Torrington  would  have,  even 
at  present,  a  very  handsome  income,  besides  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  reversion  ;  and  when  she  remem- 
bered that  Elizabeth,  however  amiable  and  highly 
gifted,  was  not  handsome,  she  consoled  herself  by  the 
thought  that  Mr.  Torrington,  after  all,  was  of  a  very 
respectable  family — that  his  manners  and  appearance 
were  peculiarly  gentlemanly — and  that  Elizabeth  might 
do  a  great  deal  worse.  Her  consent  was  therefore 
given,  soon  after  Mi\  Torrington's  interview  with 
the  Count,  and  the  marriage  was  settled — to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  Mr. 
Wentworth  immediately  called  upon  Count  Waldemar, 
to  inform  him  of  this  joyful  event,  in  which  he  had 
been  so  instrumental;  but  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
found  that  he  had  left  town  in  such  haste  and  precipi- 
tation, that  he  had  not  even  left  his  address  behind 
him,  and  no  one  knew  where  he  was  gone,  nor  when  he 
was  expected  to  return. 

''  It  is  very  odd  he  should  have  gone  without  calling 
upon  us,"  thought  Mr.  Wentworth, — "  very  odd." 

The  fact  was,  that  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Torrington 
left  the  house  after  his  explanation  with  Count  AYal- 
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(leraar,  than  the  Count  left  it  also — flew  to  his  father, 
acquainted  him  with  the  discovery,  that  Miss  De  Car- 
donnell  was  not,  as  he  had  imagined,  engaged  to  an- 
other; and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  reluctant 
consent  to  his  offering  himself  to  her :  which  nothing 
could  have  extorted  from  the  old  Count  except  the  in- 
timate conviction  he  felt,  that  his  obstinate  son  would 
either  marry  this  Miss  De  Cardonnell,  whom  he 
loved,  or  never  marry  at  all — an  evil  he  dreaded  be- 
yond measure,  because  it  involved  the  extinction  of 
his  family.  But  as  the  Count  had  inexorably  refused  to 
marry  the  Baroness  Sarsfeld,  or  any  other  woman,  from 
the  love  he  bore  to  this  Miss  De  Cardonnell,  even 
when  he  believed  that  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever;  his 
father  saw  too  clearly  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  his  consenting  to  any  other  marriage,  now, 
when  he  found  she  was  at  liberty,  and,  indeed,  attached 
to  himself — which  the  old  Count  had  the  sagacity  to 
see  was  the  case.  Count  Waldemar,  indeed,  although 
perfectly  independent  in  fortune,  duteously  declared 
he  would  not  marry  without  his  father^s  consent — but 
he  also  declared  that  the  happiness  of  his  life  depended 
upon  his  marriage  with  her.  This  was  a  plea  which 
the  old  Count  could  not  resist ;  for  he  really  loved  his 
son  better  than  any  thing  on  earth — except  power; — 
and  he  had  seen  with  serious  concern,  his  late  altered 
looks  and  depressed  spirits.  Indeed,  setting  aside  the 
superior  worldly  advantages  of  the  match  with  the  rich 
Baroness  Sarsfeld,  he  could  have  no  objection  whatever 
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to  his  son's  union  with  Miss  De  Cardomiell,  whose 
family  and  connections  were  unexceptionable  and  highly 
honourable. 

The  old  Count  therefore  gave  his  son  his  consent 
and  his  blessing,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  Count 
Waldemar  was  on  his  road  to  Lancashire. 
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